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There  is  weighty  and  abundant  evidence  that  the 
flowers  of  most  Idnds  of  plants  are  constructed  so  as 
to  be  occasionally  or  habitually  cross-fertilised  by 
pollen  from  another  flower^  produced  either  by  the 
same  plants  or  generally^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see 
reason  to  belieye^  by  a  distinct  plant.  Cross-fertilisa- 
tion is  sometimes  ensured  by  the  sexes  being  separated^ 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  the  pollen  and 
stigma  of  the  same  flower  being  matured  at  different 
times.  Such  plants  are  called  dichogamous^  and  have 
been  divided  into  two  sub-classes :  proterandrous  species, 
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in  which  the  pollen  is  mature  before  the  stigma,  and 
proterogynous  species,  in  which  the  reverse  occurs; 
this  latter  form  of  dichogamy  not  being  nearly  so 
common  as  the  other.  Cross-fertilisation  is  also  en- 
sured, in  many  cases,  by  mechanical  contriyances  of 
wonderful  beauty,  preventing  the  impregnation  of  the 
flowers  by  their  own  pollen.  There  is  a  small  class  of 
plants,  which  I  have  called  dimorphic  and  trimorphic, 
but  to  which  Hildebrand  has  given  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  heterostyled ;  this  class  consists  of 
plants  presenting  two  or  three  distinct  forms,  adapted 
for  reciprocal  fertilisation,  so  that,  like  plants  with 
separate  sexes,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  intercrossed 
in  each  generation.  The  mttle  and  female  organs  of 
some  flowers  are  irritable,  and  the  insects  which  touch 
them  get  dusted  with  pollen,  which  is  thus  transported 
to  other  flowers.  Again,  there  is  a  class,  in  which  the 
ovules  absolutely  refuse  to  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from 
the  same  plant,  but  can  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from 
any  other  individual  of  the  same  species.  There  are 
also  very  many  species  which  are  partially  sterile  with 
their  own  pollen.  Lastly,  there  is  a  large  class  in 
which  the  flowers  present  no  apparent  obstacle  of  any 
kind  to  self-fertilisation,  nevertheless  these  plants  are 
frequently  intercrossed,  owing  to  the  prepotency  of 
pollen  from  another  individual  or  variety  over  the 
plant's  own  pollen. 

As  plants  are  adapted  by  such  diversified  and  effec- 
tive means  for  cross-fertilisation,  it  might  have  been 
inferred  from  this  fact  alone  that  they  derived  some 
great  advantage  from  the  process ;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  present  work  to  show  the  nature  and  importwce 
of  the  benefits  thus  derived.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  plants  being  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  of  or  to  favour  cross-fertilisation,  for  some 
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few  plants  seem  to  be  inyariably  self-fertilised;  yet 
even  these  retain  traces  of  having  been  formerly 
adapted  for  cross-fertilisation.  These  exceptions  need 
not  make  us  doubt  the  truth  of  the  above  rule,  any 
more  than  the  existence  of  some  few  plants  which  pro- 
duce flowers^  and  yet  never  set  seed,  should  make  us 
doubt  that  flowers  are  adapted  for  the  production  of 
seed  and  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  production  of  seed  is  the  chief  end  of  the 
act  of  fertilisation ;  and  that  this  end  can  be  gained 
by  hermaphrodite  plants  with  incomparably  greater 
certainty  by  self-fertilisation,  than  by  the  union  of 
the  sexu£tl  elements  belonging  to  two  distinct  flowers 
or  plants.  Yet  it  is  as  immistakably  plain  that  innu- 
merable flowers  are  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation,  as 
that  the  teeth  and  talons  of  a  carnivorous  animttl  are 
adapted  for  catching  prey ;  or  that  the  plumes,  wings, 
and  hooks  of  a  seed  are  adapted  for  its  dissemination. 
Flowers,  therefore,  are  constructed  so  as  to  gain  two 
objects  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonistic,  and 
this  explains  many  apparent  anomalies  in  their  struc- 
ture. The  close  proximity  of  the  anthers  to  the  stigma 
in  a  multitude  of  species  favours,  and  often  leads,  to 
self-fertilisation ;  but  this  end  could  have  been  gained 
tax  more  safely  if  the  flowers  had  been  completely 
closed,  for  then  the  pollen  would  not  have  been  injured 
by  the  rain  or  devoured  by  insects,  as  often  happens. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  a  very  small  quantity  of  pollen 
would  have  been  suflBcient  for  fertilisation,  instead  of 
millions  of  grains  being  produced.  But  the  openness 
of  the  flower  and  the  production  of  a  great  and  ap- 
parently wasteful  amount  of  pollen  are  necessary  for 
cross-fertilisation.  These  remarks  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  plants  called  cleistogene,  which  bear  on  the 
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same  stock  two  kinds  of  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  one 
kind  are  minute  and  completely  closed,  so  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  crossed ;  but  they  are  abundantly 
fertile,  although  producing  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  pollen.  The  flowers  of  the  other  kind 
produce  much  pollen  and  are  open ;  and  these  can  be, 
and  often  are,  cross-fertilised.  Hermann  Muller  has 
also  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  there  are 
some  plants  which  exist  under  two  forms ;  that  is, 
produce  on  distinct  stocks  two  kinds  of  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  The  one  form  bears  small  flowers  constructed 
for  self-fertilisation  ;  whilst  the  other  bears  larger  and 
much  more  conspicuous  flowers  plainly  constructed 
for  cross-fertilisation  by  the  aid  of  insects ;  and  without 
their  aid  these  produce  no  seed. 

The  adaptation  of  flowers  for  cross-fertilisation  is  a 
subject  which  has  interested  me  for  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  I  have  collected  a  large  mass  of  ob- 
servations, but  these  are  now  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  many  excellent  works  which  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished. In  the  year  1857  I  wrote  *  a  short  paper  on 
the  fertilisation  of  the  kidney  bean ;  and  in  1862  my 
work  *  On  the  Contrivances  by  which  British  and 
Foreign  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by  Insects '  appeared. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  better  plan  to  work  out  one  group 
of  plants  as  carefully  as  I  could,  rather  than  to  pub- 
lish many  miscellaneous  and  imperfect  observations. 
My  present  work  is  the  complement  of  that  on 
Orchids,  in  which  it  was  shown  how  admirably  these 
plants  are  constructed  so  as  to  permit  of,  or  to  favour, 
or  to  necessitate  cross-fertilisation.    The  adaptations 


♦  •Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  1857,      'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist. 
p.  725,  and  1858,  pp.  824  and  844.      3rd  series,  vol  ii.  1858,  p.  462. 
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for  doss-fertilisation  are  perhaps  more  obyions  in  the 
OrchidesB  than  in  any  other  group  of  plants,  but  it  is 
an  error  to  speak  of  them,  as  some  authors  have  done, 
as  an  exceptional  case.  The  leyer-like  action  of  the 
stamens  of  Salvia  (described  by  Hildebraud,  Dr.  W. 
Ogle,  and  others),  by  which  the  anthers  are  depressed 
and  rubbed  on  the  backs  of  bees,  shows  as  perfect  a 
structure  as  can  be  found  in  any  orchid.  Papilion- 
aceous flowers,  as  described  by  various  authors — for 
instance,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer — offer  innumerable 
curious  adaptations  for  cross-fertilisation.  The  case  of 
Posoqueria  fragrans  (one  of  the  BubiacesB),  is  as  won- 
derful as  that  of  the  most  wonderful  orchid.  The 
stamens,  according  to  Fritz  Miiller,*  are  irritable,  so 
that  as  soon  as  a  moth  visits  a  flower,  the  anthers  ex- 
plode and  cover  the  insect  with  pollen;  one  of  the 
filaments  which  is  broader  than  the  others  then  moves 
and  closes  the  flower  for  about  twelve  hours,  after 
which  time  it  resumes  its  original  position.  Thus  the 
stigma  cannot  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower,  but  only  by  that  brought  by  a  moth  from  some 
other  flower.  Endless  other  beautiful  contrivances  for 
this  same  purpose  could  be  specified. 

Long  before  I  had  attended  to  the  fertilisation  of 
flowers,  a  remarkable  book  appeared  in  1793  in  Ger- 
many, 'Das  Entdeckte  Geheimniss  der  Natur,'  by 
C.  K.  Sprengel,  in  which  he  clearly  proved  by  innumer- 
able observations,  how  essential  a  part  insects  play  in 
the  fertilisation  of  many  plants.  But  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  his  discoveries  were  for  a  long 
time  neglected.  Since  the  appearance  of  my  book  on 
Orchids,  many  excellent  works  on  the  fertilisation  of 
flowers,  such  as  those  by  Hildebrand,  Delpino,  Axell« 


*  '  BotaniBche  Zdtimg/  1866,  p.  128. 
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and  Hermann  Miiller,*  and  numerous  shorter  papers, 
have  been  published.  A  list  would  occupy  several 
pagesy  and  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  give  their 
titles^  as  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  means^ 
but  with  the  results  of  cross-fertilisation.  No  one 
who  feels  interest  in  the  mechanism  by  which  nature 
effects  her  ends^  can  read  these  books  and  memoirs 
without  the  most  lively  interest. 

From  my  own  observations  on  plants,  guided  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  experience  of  the  breeders  of 
animals,  I  became  convinced  many  years  ago  that  it 
is  a  general  law  of  nature  that  flowers  are  adapted  to 
be  crossed,  at  least  occasionally,  by  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant.  Sprengel  at  times  foresaw  this  law,  but 
only  partially,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  aware 
that  there  was  any  difference  in  power  between  pollen 
from  the  same  plant  and  from  a  distinct  plant.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  book  (p.  4)  he  says,  as  the  sexes 
are  separated  in  so  many  flowers,  and  as  so  many  other 
flowers  are  dichogamous,  '^  it  appears  that  nature  has 
not  willed  that  any  one  flower  should  be  fertilised  by 
its  own  poUen."  Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  keeping 
this  conclusion  always  before  his  mind,  or  he  did  not 


*  8ir  John  Labbock  has  given 
an  interesting  summary  of  the 
whole  subject  in  his  '  British  Wild 
Flowers  considered  in  relation  to 
Insects,'  1875.  Hermann  MuUer's 
work  '  Die  Befinichtung  der  Blu- 
men  durcb  Insekten,*  1873,  con- 
tains an  immense  number  of 
ori^^nal  observations  and  gene- 
ralisations. It  is,  moreover,  in- 
valuable as  a  repertory  with  re- 
ferences to  almost  everything 
which  has  been  published  on  the 
subject.  His  work  differs  from 
that  of  aU  others  in  specifying 
what  kinds  of  insects,  as  £u  as 


known,  visit  the  flowers  of  each 
species.  He  likewise  enters  on 
new  ground,  by  showing  not  only 
that  flowers  aro  adapted  for  their 
own  good  to  the  visits  of  certain 
insects ;  but  that  the  insects 
themselves  are  excellently  adapted 
for  procuring  nectar  or  pollen 
from  certain  flowers.  The  value 
of  H.  Miiller's  work  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated into  English.  Severin 
Axell's  work  is  written  in  Swedish, 
so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
readii 
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see  its  full  importance,  as  may  be  perceived  by  any- 
one who  will  read  his  observations  carefully  ;  and  he 
consequently  mistook  the  meaning  of  various  struc- 
tures. But  his  discoveries  are  so  numerous  and  his 
work  so  excellent,  that  he  can  well  aflford  to  bear  a 
smaU  amount  of  blame.  A  most  capable  judge,  H. 
Miiller,  likewise  says  :*  "  It  is  remarkable  in  how  very 
many  cases  Sprengel  rightly  perceived  that  pollen  is 
necessarily  transported  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers 
of  the  same  species  by  the  insects  which  visit  them, 
and  yet  did  not  imagme  that  this  transportation  was 
of  any  service  to  the  plants  themselves." 

Andrew  Knight  saw  the  truth  much  more  clearly, 
for  he  remarks,t  "  Nature  intended  that  a  sexual  in- 
tercourse should  take  place  between  neighbouring 
plants  of  the  same  species."  After  alluding  to  the 
various  means  by  which  pollen  is  transported  from 
flower  to  flower,  as  far  as  was  then  imperfectly  known, 
he  adds,  "  Nature  has  something  more  in  view  than  that 
its  own  proper  males  should  fecundate  each  blossom." 
In  1811  Kolreuter  plainly  hinted  at  the  same  law,  as 
did  afterwards  another  famous  hybridiser  of  plants, 
Herbert.  J  But  none  of  these  distinguished  observers 
appear  to  have  been  suflBciently  impressed  with  the 


♦  'Die  Befirachtnng  der  Blu- 
inen/  1873,  p.  4.  His  words  are : 
<•  Eb  ist  merkwiirdig,  in  wie  zahl- 
reichen  Fallen  Bprengel  richtig 
erkannte,  dass  duich.  die  Besuch- 
enden  Insekien  der  Bluthenstaub 
mit  Nothwendigkeit  auf  die  Nar- 
ben  anderer  Bliithen  derselbeu 
Art  ubertragen  wird,  ohne  auf  die 
Yennuthung  zu  kommen,  dass  in 
dieser  Wirkiing  der  Nutzen  des 
InsektenbesuohoB  fUr  die  Pflanzen 
selhst  gesncht  wcrden  miiflse." 

t  '  Philosophical  TransactionB,' 
1799,  p.  202« 


X  Kolreuter,  *  Mdm.  de  I'Acad. 
de  St.  Petersbourg,'  torn,  iil  1809 
(published  1811),  p.  197.  After 
showing  how  well  the  Malvace® 
are  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation, 
he  asks,  **  An  id  aliquid  in  reoessu 
habeat,  quod  hujuscemodi  flores 
nunquam  proprio  suo  pulyere,  sed 
semper  eo  aiiarum  susb  speciei 
impregnentur,  merito  quseritur? 
Gerte  natura  ml  facit  friistra." 
Herbert,  *■  Amanrllidaceffi,  with  a 
Treatise  on  Oross-bred  Yog^ 
taUee^'  1887* 
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truth  and  generality  of  the  law^  so  as  to  insist  on  it 
and  impress  their  beUef  on  others. 

In  1862  I  summed  up  my  observations  on  Orchids 
by  saying  that  nature  "  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilisa- 
tion." If  the  word  perpetual  had  been  omitted,  the 
aphorism  would  have  been  false.  As  it  stands,  I 
believe  that  it  is  true,  though  perhaps  rather  too 
strongly  expressed ;  and  I  should  have  added  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  whether  by  seK-fertilisation  or  by  cross-fertili- 
sation, or  asexually  by  buds,  stolons,  &c.  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Hermann  Miiller  has  done  excellent 
service  by  insisting  repeatedly  on  this  latter  point. 

It  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  try  whether  seedlings  from  cross-fertilised  flowers 
were  in  any  way  superior  to  those  from  self-fertilised 
flowers.  But  as  no  instance  was  known  with  animals 
of  any  evil  appearing  in  a  single  generation  from  the 
closest  possible  interbreeding,  that  is  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  thought  that  the  same  rule  would  hold 
good  with  plants ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  at 
the  sacrifice  of  too  much  time  to  self-fertilise  and  inter- 
cross plants  during  several  successive  generations,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  result.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
flected that  such  elaborate  provisions  favouring  cross- 
fertilisation,  as  we  see  in  innumerable  plants,  would 
not  have  been  acquired  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
distant  and  slight  advantage,  or  of  avoiding  a  distant 
and  slight  evil.  Moreover,  the  fertilisation  of  a  flower 
by  its  own  pollen  corresponds  to  a  closer  form  of  inter- 
breeding than  is  possible  with  ordinary  bi-sexual 
animals;  so  that  an  earlier  result  might  have  been 
expected. 

I  was  at  last  led  to  make  the  experiments  recorded 
in  the  present  volume  from  the  following  circumstance. 
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For  the  sake  of  detennming  certain  points  with  respect 
to  inheritance,  and  without  any  thought  of  the  efiTects 
of  close  interbreeding,  I  raised  close  together  two 
large  beds  of  self-fertilised  and  crossed  seedlings  from 
the  same  plant  of  Linaria  vulgaris.  To  my  surprise, 
the  crossed  plants  when  fully  grown  were  plainly  taller 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  self-fertilised  ones.  Bees 
incessantly  visit  the  flowers  of  this  Linaria  and  carry 
pollen  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  if  insects  are  ex- 
cluded, the  flowers  produce  extremely  few  seeds;  so 
that  the  wild  plants  from  which  my  seedlings  were 
raised  must  have  been  intercrossed  during  £tll  previous 
generations.  It  seemed  therefore  quite  incredible  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  beds  of  seedlings  could 
have  been  due  to  a  single  act  of  self-fertilisation ;  and 
I  attributed  the  result  to  the  self-fertilised  seeds  not 
having  been  well  ripened,  improbable  as  it  was  that  all 
should  have  been  in  this  state,  or  to  some  other 
accidental  and  inexplicable  cause.  During  the  next 
year,  I  raised  for  the  same  purpose  as  before  two  large 
beds  close  together  of  self-fertilised  and  crossed  seed- 
lings from  the  carnation,  Dianthus  earyophyUus.  This 
plant,  like  the  Linaria,  is  almost  sterile  if  insects  are 
excluded ;  and  we  may  draw  the  same  inference  as 
before,  namely,  that  the  parent-plants  must  have  been 
intercrossed  during  every  or  almost  every  previous 
generation.  Nevertheless,  the  self-fertilised  seedlings 
were  plainly  inferior  in  height  and  vigour  to  the 
crossed. 

My  attention  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  for  I  could 
hardly  doubt  that  the  difference  between  the  two  beds 
was  due  to  the  one  set  being  the  offspring  of  crossed, 
and  the  other  of  seK-fertilised  flowers.  Accordingly  I 
selected  almost  by  hazard  two  other  plants,  which 
happened  to  be  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse,  namelvs 
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Mimvlus  luteus  and  Ipomoea  pwrpurea^  both  of  which^ 
unlike  the  Linaria  and  Dianthus^  are  highly  self- 
fertile  if  insects  are  excluded.  Some  flowers  on  a 
single  plant  of  both  species  were  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen,  and  others  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
a  distinct  individual ;  both  plants  being  protected  by  a 
net -from  insects.  The  crossed  and  seK-fertilised  seeds 
thus  produced  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
pots,  and  treated  in  all  respects  alike ;  and  the  plants 
when  fully  grown  were  measured  and  compared.  With 
both  species,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Linaria  and 
Dianthus,  the  crossed  seedlings  were  conspicuously 
superior  in  height  and  in  other  ways  to  the  self- 
fertilised.  I  therefore  determined  to  begin  a  long 
series  of  experiments  with  various  plants,  and  these 
were  continued  for  the  following  eleven  years ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  crossed 
beat  the  self-fertilised  plants.  Several  of  the  excep- 
tional cases,  moreover,  in  which  the  crossed  plants 
were  not  victorious,  can  be  explained. 

It  should  be  observed  that  I  have  spoken  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  of  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  seeds,  seedlings,  or  plants;  these 
terms  implying  that  they  are  the  product  of  crossed  or 
self-fertilised  flowers.  Cross-fertilisation  always  means 
a  cross  between  distinct  plants  which  were  raised  from 
seeds  and  not  from  cuttings  or  buds.  Self-fertilisation 
«dways  implies  that  the  flowers  in  question  were  im- 
pregnated with  their  own  pollen. 

My  experiments  were  tried  in  the  following  manner. 
A  single  plant,  if  it  produced  a  sufficiency  of  flowers,  or 
two  or  three  plants  were  placed  under  a  net  stretched 
on  a  frame,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  plant 
(together  with  the  pot,  when  one  was  used)  without 
touching    it.     This  latter  point  is  important,  for   if 
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the  flowers  touch  the  net  they  may  be  cross-fertilised 
by  bees,  as  I  have  known  to  happen ;  and  when  the  net 
is  wet  the  pollen  may  be  injured.  I  used  at  first 
"  white  cotton  net,"  with  very  fine  meshes,  but  after- 
wards a  kind  of  net  with  meshes  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  and  this  I  found  by  experience 
effectually  excluded  all  insects  excepting  Thrips,  which 
no  net  will  exclude.  On  the  plants  thus  protected 
several  flowers  were  marked,  and  were  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen ;  and  an  equal  number  on  the  same 
plants,  marked  in  a  different  manner,  were  at  the  same 
time  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant.  The 
crossed  flowers  were  never  castrated,  in  order  to  make 
the  experiments  as  like  as  possible  to  what  occurs 
under  nature  with  plants  fertilised  by  the  aid  of 
insects.  Therefore,  some  of  the  flowers  which  were 
crossed  may  have  failed  to  be  thus  fertilised,  and 
afterwards  have  been  seK-fertilised.  But  this  and 
some  other  sources  of  error  will  presently  be  discussed. 
In  some  few  cases  of  spontaneously  seK-fertile  species, 
the  flowers  were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves  under 
the  net ;  and  in  still  fewer  cases  uncovered  plants  were 
allowed  to  be  freely  crossed  by  the  insects  which  in- 
cessantly visited  them.  There  are  some  great  advan- 
tages and  some  disadvantages  in  my  having  occasion- 
ally varied  my  method  of  proceeding ;  but  when  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  treatment,  it  is  ttlways  so 
stated  under  the  head  of  each  species. 

Care  was  taken  that  the  seeds  were  thoroughly 
ripened  before  being  gathered.  Afterwards  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  seeds  were  in  most  cases  placed  on 
damp  sand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  glass  tumbler  covered 
by  a  glass  plate,  with  a  partition  between  the  two  lots ; 
and  the  glass  was  placed  on  the  chimney-piece  in  a 
warm  room.    I  could  thus  observe  the  germination  ol 
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the  seeds.  Sometimes  a  few  would  genminate  on  one 
side  before  any  on  the  other,  and  these  were  thrown 
away.  But  as  often  as  a  pair  germinated  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pot,  with 
a  superficial  partition  between  the  two;  and  I  thus 
proceeded  until  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  score  or  more 
seedlings  of  exactly  the  same  age  were  planted  cm 
the  opposite  sides  of  several  pots.  If  one  of  the  young 
seedlings  became  sickly  or  was  in  any  way  injured, 
it  was  pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  as  well  as  its 
antagonist  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  pot. 

As  a  large  number  of  seeds  were  placed  on  the  sand 
to  genninate,  many  remained  after  the  pairs  had  been 
selected,  some  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  germination 
and  others  not  so ;  and  these  were  sown  crowded 
together  on  the  opposite  sides  of  one  or  two  rather 
larger  pots,  or  sometimes  in  two  long  rows  out  of  doors. 
In  these  cases  there  was  the  most  seyere  struggle  for 
life  among  the  crossed  seedlings  on  one  side  of  the 
pot,  and  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  on  the  other  side, 
and  between  the  two  lots  which  grew  in  competition 
in  the  same  pot.  A  vast  number  soon  perished, 
and  the  tallest  of  the  surviyors  on  both  sides  when 
fully  grown  were  measured.  Plants  treated  in  this 
manner,  were  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  conditions 
as  those  growing  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  haye  to 
struggle  to  maturity  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of 
competitors. 

On  other  occasions,  fi^m  the  want  of  time,  the  seeds, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  germinate  on  damp  sand, 
were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  pots,  and  the  fully 
grown  plants  measured.  But  this  plan  is  less  accurate, 
as  the  seeds  sometimes  germinated  more  quickly  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  It  was  howeyer  necessary 
to  act  in  this  manner  with  some  few  species,  as  eertain 
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kinds  of  seeds  would  not  germinate  well  when  exposed 
to  the  light ;  though  the  glasses  containing  them  were 
kept  on  the  chimney-piece  on  one  side  of  a  room, 
and  some  way  from  the  two  windows  which  fiBkced 
the  N.E.* 

The  soil  in  the  pots  in  which  the  seedlings  were 
planted,  or  the  seeds  sown,  was  well  mixed,  so  as  to 
be  uniform  in  composition.  The  plants  on  the  two 
sides  were  always  'watered  at  the  same  time  and  as 
equally  as  possible ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been 
done,  the  water  would  have  spread  almost  equally  to 
both  sides,  as  the  pots  were  not  large.  The  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  were  separated  by  a  super- 
ficial partition,  which  was  always  kept  directed  towards 
the  chief  source  of  the  light,  so  that  the  plemts  on  both 
sides  were  equally  illuminated.  I  do  not  belieye  it 
possible  that  two  sets  of  plants  could  have  been  sub- 
jected to  more  closely  similar  conditions,  than  were 
my  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seedlings,  as  grown  in 
the  above  described  manner. 

In  comparing  the  two  sets,  the  eye  alone  was  never 
trusted.  Generally  the  height  of  every  plant  on  both 
sides  was  carefully  measured,  often  more  than  once, 
viz.,  whilst  young,  sometimes  again  when  older,  and 
finally  when  fully  or  almost  fully  grown.  But  in 
some  cases,  which  are  always  specified,  owing  to  the 
want  of  time,  only  one  or  two  of  the  tallest  plants  on 
each  side  were  measured.  This  plan,  which  is  not  a 
good  one,  was  never  followed  (except  with  the  crowded 


*  This  ooctined  in  the  plainest 
manner  with  the  seeds  of  Papaver 
vagum  and  Delphinium  eongoiida, 
and  less  plainly  with  those  of 
Adonis  xgUvalis  and  Ononis  nUnf*' 
tisnma.  Barely  more  than  one 
or  two  of  the  seeds  of  these  four 


species  germinated  on  the  bare 
sand,  though  left  there  for  some 
weeks ;  but  when  these  same  seeds 
were  placed  on  earth  in  pots,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
they  germinated  immediately  in 
large  numbers. 
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plants  raised  from  the  seeds  remaining  after  the  pairs 
had  been  planted)  unless  the  tallest  plants  on  each 
side  seemed  fairly  to  represent  the  average  difference 
between  those  on  both  sides.  It  has^  howeyer,  some 
great  advantages^  as  sickly  or  accidentally  injured 
plants,  or  the  offspring  of  ill-ripened  seeds,  are  thus 
eliminated.  When  the  tallest  plants  alone  on  each  side 
were  measured,  their  average  height  of  course  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  plants  on  the  same  side  taken  together. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  much  crowded  plants  raised 
from  the  remaining  seeds,  the  average  height  of  the 
tallest  plants  was  less  than  that  of  the  plants  in  pairs, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  from  being  greatly  crowded.  For  our 
purpose,  however,  of  the  comparison  of  the  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants,  their  absolute  height  signifies 
little. 

As  the  plants  were  measured  by  an  ordinary  English 
standard  divided  into  inches  and  eighths  of  an  inch,  I 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  change  the  frac- 
tions into  decimals.  The  average  or  mean  heights 
were  calculated  in  the  ordinary  rough  method  by 
adding  up  the  measurements  of  all,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  number  of  plants  measured ;  the  result 
being  here  given  in  inches  and  decimals.  As  the 
different  species  grow  to  various  heights,  I  have  always 
for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison  given  in  addition  the 
average  height  of  the  crossed  plants  of  each  species 
taken  as  100,  and  have  calculated  the  average  height 
of  the  self-fertilised  plant  in  relation  to  this  standard. 
With  respect  to  the  crowded  plants  raised  from  the 
seeds  remaining  after  the  pairs  had  been  planted, 
and  of  which  only  some  of  the  tallest  on  each  side 
were  measured,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
complicate  the  results  by  giving  separate  averages 
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tor  them  and  for  the  pairs,  but  have  added  up  all 
their  heights,  and  thus  obtained  a  single  average. 

I  long  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  give 
the  measurements  of  each  separate  plant,  but  have 
d(3cided  to  do  so,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
superiority  of  the  crossed  plants  over  the  self-fertilised, 
does  not  commonly  depend  on  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  extra  fine  plants  on  the  one  side,  or  of  a  few 
very  poor  plants  on  the  other  side.  Although  several 
observers  have  insisted  in  general  terms  on  the  ofi- 
spring  from  intercrossed  varieties  being  superior  to 
either  parent-form,  no  precise  measurements  have  been 
given;*  and  I  have  met  with  no  observations  on 
the  eflfects  of  crossing  and  self-fertilising  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  variety.  Moreover,  experiments  of 
this  kind  require  so  much  time — mine  having  been 
continued  during  eleven  years — that  they  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  repeated. 

As  only  a  moderate  number  of  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  plants  were  measured,  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me  to  learn  how  far  the  averages  were  trust- 
worthy. I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Galton,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  statistical  researches,  to  examine 
some  of  my  tables  of  measurements,  seven  in  number, 
namely,  those  of  Ipomoea,  Digitalis,  Eeseda  lutea, 
Viola,  Limnanthes,  Petunia,  and  Zea.  I  may  premise 
that  if  we  took  by  chance  a  dozen  or  score  of  men 
belonging  to  two  nations  and  measured  them,  it  would 
I  presume  be  very  rash  to  form  any  judgment  from 
such  small  numbers  on  their  average  heights.  But 
the  case  is  somewhat  different  with  my  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants,  as  they  were  of  exactly  the  same 


*  A  summary  of  these  state-  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 

ments,   with   references,  may  be  chap,  xvii.,   2nd  edit.,  1875,  yoL 

found  in  my  *  Variation  of  Animals  ii.  p.  109. 
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Bgfl,  were  subjected  from  first  to  lest  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  were  descended  from  the  same  parents. 
When  only  from  two  to  six  pairs  of  plants  were 
measured,  the  results  are  manifestly  of  little  or  no 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  and  are  con- 
firmed by  experiments  made  on  a  larger  scale  with 
other  species.  I  will  now  gire  the  report  on  the  seven 
tables  of  measurements,  which  Mr.  Galton  has  had  the 
great  kindness  to  draw  up  for  me. 

"  I  have  examined  the  meaBuiemeuts  of  the  plants  with  care, 
and  b;  manj  etatistical  methods,  to  find  out  how  far  the  means 
of  the  Beveral  sets  represent  oonstont  realities,  such  as  would 
come  out  the  same  so  long  as  the  general  conditions  of  growth 
remained  unaltered.  The  principal  methods  that  were  adopted 
are  easily  explained  by  selecting  one  of  the  shorter  series 
oi  plants,  say  of  Zea  maye,  for  an  exampla" 


Zea  mayt  (i/oung  plants). 
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**  The  obeervatioiis  as  I  received  them  are  shown  in  columns  11. 
and  in.,  where  they  certainly  have  no  prima  facie  appearance  of 
regularity.  But  as  soon  as  we  arrange  them  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitudes,  as  in  columns  IV.  and  V.,  the  case  is  materially 
altered.  We  now  see,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  largest 
plant  on  the  crossed  side  in  each  pot  exceeds  the  largest  plant 
on  the  self-fertilised  side,  thflt  the  second  exceeds  the  second, 
the  third  the  third,  and  so  on.  Out  of  the  fifteen  cases  in  the 
table,  there  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  may 
therefore  confidently  aflSrm  that  a  crossed  series  will  always 
be  found  to  exceed  a  self-fertilised  series,  within  the  range  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  present  experiment  has  been 
made.'' 


p«>t. 
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Self-fert. 
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"  Next  as  regards  the  numerical  estimate  of  this  excess.  The 
mean  values  of  the  several  groups  are  so  discordant,  as  is  shown 
in  the  table  just  given,  that  a  fairly  precise  numerical  estimate 
seems  impossible.  But  the  consideration  arises,  whether  the 
difference  between  pot  and  pot  may  not  be  of  much  the  same 
order  of  importance  as  that  of  the  other  conditions  upon  which 
the  growth  of  the  plants  has  been  modified.  If  so,  and  only 
on  that  condition,  it  would  follow  that  when  all  the  measure- 
ments, either  of  the  crossed  or  the  self-fertilised  plants,  were 
combined  into  a  single  series,  that  series  would  be  statistically 
regular.  The  experiment  is  tried  in  columns  VII.  and  VIII., 
where  the  regularity  is  abundantly  clear,  and  justifies  us  in 
considering  its  mean  as  perfectly  reliable.  I  have  protracted 
these  measurements,  and  revised  them  in  the  usual  way,  by 
drawing  a  curve  through  them  with  a  free  hand,  but  the  re- 
vision barely  modifies  the  means  derived  from  the  original 
observations.  In  the  present,  and  in  nearly  all  the  other  cases, 
the  difference  between  the  original  and  revised  means  is  under 
2  per  cent,  of  their  value.    It  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence 
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that  in  the  seyen  kinds  of  plants,  whose  measurements  I  have 
examined,  the  ratio  between  the  heights  of  the  crossed  and  of 
the  self-fertilised  ranges  in  five  cases  within  very  narrow  limits. 
In  Zea  mays  it  is  as  100  to  84,  and  in  the  others  it  ranges 
between  100  to  76  and  100  to  86." 

"  The  determination  of  the  variability  (measured  by  what  is 
technically  called  the  '  probable  error ')  is  a  problem  of  moro 
delicacy  than  that  of  determining  the  means,  and  I  doubt,  after 
making  many  trials,  whether  it  is  ix)ssible  to  derive  useful 
conclusions  from  these  few  observations.  We  ought  to  have 
measurements  of  at  least  fifty  plants  in  each  case,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  deduce  fair  results.  One  fact,  however, 
bearing  on  variability,  is  very  evident  in  most  cases,  though  not 
in  /ea  mays,  viz.,  that  the  self-fertilised  plants  include  the 
larger  nimiber  of  exceptionally  small  specimens,  while  the 
crossed  are  more  generally  full  grown." 

"Those  groups  of  cases  in  which  measurements  have  been 
made  of  a  few  of  the  tallest  plants  that  grew  in  rows,  each  of 
which  contained  a  multitude  of  plants,  show  very  clearly  that 
the  crossed  plants  exceed  the  self-fertilised  in  height,  but  they 
do  not  tell  by  inference  anything  about  their  respective  mean 
values.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  series  is  known  to  follow 
the  law  of  error  or  any  other  law,  and  if  the  nimiber  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  series  is  known,  it  would  be  always  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  series  when  a  fragment  of  it  has  been 
given.  But  I  find  no  such  method  tx)  be  applicable  in  the 
present  case.  The  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  plants  in  each  row 
is  of  minor  importance ;  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  precise  law  followed  by  the  series.  The  experience  of 
the  plants  in  pots  does  not  help  us  to  determine  that  law, 
because  the  observations  of  such  plants  are  too  few  to  enable 
us  to  lay  down  more  than  the  middle  terms  of  the  series  to 
which  they  belong  with  any  sort  of  accuracy,  whereas  the  cases 
we  are  now  considering  refer  to  one  of  its  extremities.  There 
are  other  special  difliculties  which  need  not  be  gone  into,  as  tho 
one  already  mentioned  is  a  complete  bar." 

Mr.  Galton  sent  me  at  the  same  time  graphical 
representations  which  he  had  made  of  the  measure- 
mentS;  and  they  evidently  form  fairly  regular  curves. 
He  appends  the  words  "  very  good  "  to  those  of  Zea  and 
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Limnanthes.  He  also  calculated  the  average  height 
of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  seven 
tables  by  a  more  correct  method  than  that  followed 
by  me,  namely,  by  including  the  heights,  as  estimated 
in  accordance  with  statistical  rules,  of  a  few  plants 
which  died  before  they  were  measured;  whereas  I 
merely  added  up  the  heights  of  the  survivors,  and 
divided  the  sum  by  their  number.  The  difference  in 
our  results  is  in  one  way  highly  satisfactory,  for 
the  average  heights  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as 
deduced  by  Mr.  Galton,  is  less  than  mine  in  all  the 
cases  excepting  one,  in  which  our  averages  are 
the  same ;  and  this  shows  that  I  have  by  no  means 
exaggerated  the  superiority  of  the  crossed  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants. 

After  the  heights  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  had  been  taken,  they  were  sometimes  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground,  and  an  equal  number  of  both 
weighed.  This  method  of  comparison  gives  very 
striking  results,  and  I  wish  that  it  had  been  oftener 
followed.  Finally  a  record  was  often  kept  of  any 
marked  difference  in  the  rate  of  germination  of  the 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds, — of  the  relative  periods 
of  flowering  of  the  plants  raised  from  them, — and  of 
their  productiveness,  that  is,  of  the  number  of  seed- 
capsules  which  they  produced  and  of  the  average 
number  of  seeds  which  each  capsule  contained. 

When  I  began  my  experiments  I  did  not  intend  to 
raise  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  for  more  than  a 
single  generation;  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  of  the 
first  generation  were  in  flower  I  thought  that  I  would 
-aise  one  more  generation,  and  acted  in  the  following 
manner.  Several  flowers  on  one  or  more  of  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  were  agaiu  self-fertilised ;  and  several 
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flowers  on  one  or  more  of  the  crossed  plants  were  ferti- 
lised with  pollen  from  another  crossed  plant  of  the 
same  lot.  Having  thus  once  begun,  the  same  method 
was  followed  for  as  many  as  ten  successive  generations 
with  some  of  the  species.  The  seeds  and  seedlings  were 
always  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  already 
described.  The  self-fertilised  plants,  whether  originally 
descended  from  one  or  two  mother-plants,  were  thus  in 
each  generation  as  closely  interbred  as  was  possible ; 
and  I  could  not  have  improved  on  my  plan.  But 
instead  of  crossing  one  of  the  crossed  plants  with 
another  crossed  plant,  I  ought  to  have  crossed  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  each  generation  with  pollen  taken 
from  a  non-related  plant — that  is,  one  belonging  to  a 
distinct  family  or  stock  of  the  same  species  and  variety. 
This  was  done  in  several  cases  as  an  additional  experi- 
ment, and  gave  very  striking  results.  But  the  plan 
usually  followed  was  to  put  into  competition  and 
compare  intercrossed  plants,  which  were  almost  always 
the  offspring  of  more  or  less  closely  related  plants,  with 
the  self-fertilised  plants  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion;— all  having  been  grown  under  closely  similar 
conditions.  I  have,  however,  learnt  more  by  this  method 
of  proceeding,  which  was  begun  by*an  oversight  and 
then  necessarily  followed,  than  if  I  had  always  crossed 
the  self-fertilised  plants  of  each  succeeding  generation 
with  pollen  from  a  fresh  stock. 

I  have  said  that  the  crossed  plants  of  the  successive 
generations  were  almost  always  inter-related.  When 
the  flowers  on  an  hermaphrodite  plant  are  crossed 
with  pollen  taken  from  a  distinct  plant,  the  seedlings 
thus  raised  may  be  considered  as  hermaphrodite  brothers 
or  sisters  ;  those  raised  from  the  same  capsule  being  as 
close  as  twins  or  animals  of  the  same  litter.  But  in 
ojie  sense  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  are  distinct 
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individuals,  and  as  seyeral  flowers  on  the  mother-plant 
were  crossed  by  pollen  taken  from  several  flowers  on 
the  father-plant,  such  seedlings  would  be  in  one  sense 
half-brothers  or  sisters,  but  more  closely  related  than 
are  the  half-brothers  and  sisters  of  ordinary  animals. 
The  flowers  on  the  mother-plant  were,  however,  com- 
monly crossed  by  pollen  taken  from  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct plants ;  and  in  these  cases  the  seedlings  might 
be  called  with  more  truth  half-brothers  or  sisters. 
When  two  or  three  mother-plants  were  crossed,  as  often 
happened,  by  pollen  taken  from  two  or  three  father- 
plants  (the  seeds  being  all  intermingled),  some  of  the 
seedlings  of  the  first  generation  would  be  in  no  way 
related,  whilst  many  others  would  be  whole  or  half- 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  second  generation  a  large 
number  of  the  seedlings  would  be  what  may  be  called 
whole  or  half  first-cousins,  mingled  with  whole  and 
half-brothers  and  sisters,  and  with  some  plants  not  at 
all  related.  So  it  would  be  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  there  would  also  be  many  cousins  of  the 
second  and  more  remote  degrees.  The  relationship  will 
thus  have  become  more  and  more  inextricably  complex 
in  the  later  generations ;  with  most  of  the  plants  in 
some  degree  and  many  of  them  closely  related. 

I  have  only  one  other  point  to  notice,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance ;  namely,  that  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  were  subjected  in  the  same 
generation  to  as  nearly  similar  and  imiform  conditions  as 
was  possible.  In  the  successive  generations  they  were 
exposed  to  slightly  different  conditions  as  the  seasons 
varied,  and  they  were  raised  at  different  periods.  But 
in  other  respects  all  were  treated  alike,  being  grown 
in  pots  in  the  same  artificially  prepared  soil,  being 
watered  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  close  together 
in  the   same    greenhouse  or   hothouse.    They  were 
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therefore  not  exposed  during  successive  years  to  such 
great  vicissitudes  of  climate  as  are  plants  growing  out 
of  doors. 

On  some  apparent  and  real  Causes  of  Error  in  my  Ex- 
periments, — It  has  been  objected  to  such  experiments 
as  mine,  that  covering  plants  with  a  net,  although  only 
for  a  short  time  whilst  in  flower,  may  affect  their  health 
and  fertility.  I  have  seen  no  such  effect  except  in  one 
instance  with  a  Myosotis,  and  the  covering  may  not 
then  have  been  the  real  cause  of  injury.  But  even  if 
the  net  were  slightly  injurious,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
so  in  any  high  degree,  as  I  could  judge  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  and  by  comparing  their  fertility  with 
that  of  neighbouring  uncovered  plants,  it  would  not 
have  vitiated  my  experiments ;  for  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant cases  the  flowers  were  crossed  as  well  as  self- 
fertilised  under  a  net,  so  that  they  were  treated  in  this 
respect  exactly  alike. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  such  minute  pollen- 
carrying  insects  as  Thrips,  flowers  which  it  was  intended 
to  fertilise  with  their  own  pollen  may  sometimes  have 
been  afterwards  crossed  with  pollen  brought  by  these 
insects  from  another  flower  on  the  same  plant ;  but  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  cross  of  this  kind  does  not 
produce  any  effect,  or  at  most  only  a  slight  one.  When 
two  or  more  plants  were  placed  near  one  another 
under  the  same  net,  as  was  often  done,  there  is  some 
real  though  not  great  danger  of  the  flowers  which 
were  believed  to  be  self-fertilised  being  afterwards 
crossed  with  pollen  brought  by  Thrips  from  a  distinct 
plant.  I  have  said  that  the  danger  is  not  great, 
because  I  have  often  found  that  plants  which  are 
self-sterile,  unless  aided  by  insects,  remained  sterile 
when  several  plants  of  the  same  species  were  placed 
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under  the  same  net.  If,  however,  the  flowers  which 
had  been  presumably  self-fertilised  by  me  were  in  any 
case  afterwards  crossed  by  Thrips  with  pollen  brought 
from  a  distinct  plant,  crossed  seedlings  would  have 
been  included  amongst  the  self-fertilised  ;  but  it  should 
be  especially  observed  that  this  occurrence  would  tend 
to  diminish  and  not  to  increase  any  superiority  in 
average  height,  fertility,  &c.,  of  the  crossed  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants. 

As  the  flowers  which  were  crossed  were  never  cas- 
trated, it  is  probable  or  even  almost  certain  that  I 
sometimes  failed  to  cross-fertilise  them  eflfectually,  and 
that  they  were  afterwards  spontaneously  self-lertilised. 
This  would  have  been  most  likely  to  occur  with  dicho- 
gamous  species,  for  without  much  care  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  whether  their  stigmas  are  ready  to  be  fer- 
tilised when  the  anthers  open.  But  in  all  cases, 
as  the  flowers  were  protected  from  wind,  rain,  and  the 
access  of  insects,  any  pollen  placed  by  me  on  the 
stigmatic  surface  whilst  it  was  immature,  would  gener- 
ally have  remained  there  until  the  stigma  was  mature ; 
and  the  flowers  would  then  have  been  crossed  as  was 
intended.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
seK-fertilised  seedlings  have  sometimes  by  this  means 
got  included  amongst  the  crossed  seedlings.  The  efifect 
would  be,  as  in  the  former  case,  not  to  exaggerate 
but  to  diminish  any  average  superiority  of  the  crossed 
over  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

Errors  arising  from  the  two  causes  just  named,  and 
from  others, — such  as  some  of  the  seeds  not  having 
been  thoroughly  ripened,  though  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  this  error — the  sickness  or  unperceived  injury  of 
any  of  the  plants, — will  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
eliminated,  iu  those  cases  in  which  many  crossed  and 
self-fertilised   plants  were   measured  and  an   average 
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struck.  Some  of  these  causes  of  error  will  also  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  seeds  having  been  allowed  to 
germinate  on  bare  damp  sand,  and  being  planted  in 
pairs ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  ill-matured  and  well- 
matured^  or  diseased  and  healthy  seeds,  would  germi- 
nate at  exactly  the  same  time.  The  same  result  will 
have  been  gained  in  the  several  cases  in  which  only  a 
few  of  the  tallest,  finest,  and  healthiest  plants  on  each 
side  of  the  pots  were  measured. 

Kolreuter  and  Gartner*  have  proved  that  with  some 
plants  several,  even  as  many  as  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
pollen-grains  are  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  all 
the  ovules  in  the  ovarium.  Naudin  also  found  in 
the  case  of  Mirabilis  that  if  only  one  or  two  of  its 
very  large  pollen-grains  were  placed  on  the  stigma, 
the  plants  raised  from  such  seeds  were  dwarfed. 
I  was  therefore  careful  to  give  an  amply  sufiBcient 
supply  of  pollen,  and  generally  covered  the  stigma 
with  it ;  but  I  did  not  take  any  special  pains  to  place 
exactly  the  same  amount  on  the  stigmas  of  the  self- 
fertilised  and  crossed  flowers.  After  having  acted  in 
this  manner  during  two  seasons,  I  remembered  that 
Gartner  thought,  though  without  any  direct  evidence, 
that  an  excess  of  pollen  was  perhaps  injurious ;  and  it 
has  been  proved  by  Spallanzani,  Quatrefages,  and 
Newport,t  that  with  various  animals  an  excess  of  the 
seminal  fluid  entirely  prevents  fertilisation.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  fertility  of 
the  flowers  was  affected  by  applying  a  rather  small  and 
an  extremely  large  quantity  of  pollen  to  the  stigma. 
Accordingly  a  very  small  mass  of  pollen-grains  was 

•  *  Konntiiiss     der     Befruch-      torn.  i.  p.  27. 
tang/   1844,    p.    345.      Naudm,  f  *  Transactions    Philosophical 

*  NouveUes  Arohiyes  du  Museum/      Soo.*  185S,  pp.  253-258. 
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placed  on  one  side  of  the  large  stigma  iu  sixty-four 
flowers  of  Ipomcea  purpurea,  and  a  great  mass  of  pollen 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sti^na  in  sixty-four  other 
flowers.  In  order  to  vary  the  experiment,  half  the 
flowers  of  both  lots  were  on  plants  produced  from  self<* 
fertilised  seeds,  and  the  other  half  on  plants  from 
crossed  seeds.  The  sixty-four  flowers  with  an  excess 
of  pollen  yielded  sixty-one  capsules;  and  excluding 
four  capsules,  each  of  which  contained  only  a  single 
poor  seedy  the  remainder  contained  on  an  average  5*07 
seeds  per  capsule.  The  sixty-four  flowers  with  only  a 
little  pollen  placed  on  one  side  of  the  stigma  yielded 
sixty-three  capsules,  and  excluding  one  from  the  same 
cause  as  before,  the  remainder  contained  on  an  average 
5*129  seeds.  So  that  the  flowers  fertilised  with  little 
pollen  yielded  rather  more  capsules  and  seeds  than  did 
those  fertilised  with  an  excess ;  but  the  difference  is 
too  slight  to  be  of  any  significance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seeds  produced  by  the  flowers  with  an  excess 
of  pollen  were  a  little  heavier  of  the  two ;  for  170  of 
them  weighed  79*67  grains,  whilst  170  seeds  from  the 
flowers  with  very  little  pollen  weighed  79*20  grains. 
Both  lots  of  seeds  having  been  placed  on  damp  sand 
presented  no  difference  in  their  rate  of  germination. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  my  experiments  were 
not  affected  by  any  slight  difference  in  the  amount  of 
pollen  used;  a  sufficiency  having  been  employed  in 
all  cases. 

The  order  in  which  our  subject  will  be  treated  in 
the  present  volume  is  as  follows.  A  long  series  of  ex- 
periments will  first  be  given  in  Chapters  II.  to  VI. 
Tables  will  afterwards  be  appended,  showing  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  relative  heights,  weights,  and  fertility 
of  the  offspring  of  the  various  crossed  and  self^fertilised 
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species.  Another  table  exhibits  the  striking  results 
from  fertilising  plants,  which  during  several  generations 
had  either  been  self-fertilised  or  had  been  crossed 
with  plants  kept  all  the  time  under  closely  similar 
conditions,  with  pollen  taken  from  plants  of  a  distinct 
stock  and  which  had  been  exposed  to  different  con- 
ditions. In  the  concluding  chapters  various  related 
points  and  questions  of  general  interest  will  be 
discussed. 

Anyone  not  specially  interested  in  the  subject  need 
not  attempt  to  read  all  the  details;  though  they 
possess,  I  think,  some  *  value,  and  cannot  be  all  sum- 
marised. But  I  would  suggest  to  the  reader  to  take 
as  an  example  the  experiments  on  Ipomoea  in  Chapter 
II. ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  on  Digitalis,  Origa- 
num, Viola,  or  the  common  cabbage,  as  in  all  these 
cases  the  crossed  plants  are  superior  to  the  self- 
fertilised  in  a  marked  degree,  but  not  in  quite  the 
same  manner.  As  instances  of  self-fertilised  plants 
being  equal  or  superior  to  the  crossed,  the  experiments 
on  Bartonia,  Ganna,  and  the  common  pea  ought  to  be 
read;  but  in  the  last  case,  and  probably  in  that  of 
Canna,  the  want  of  any  superiority  in  the  crossed 
plants  can  be  explained. 

Species  were  selected  for  experiment  belonging  to 
widely  distinct  families,  inhabiting  various  countries. 
In  some  few  cases  several  genera  belonging  to  the 
same  family  were  tried,  and  these  are  grouped  toge- 
ther ;  but  the  families  themselves  have  been  arranged 
not  in  any  natural  order,  but  in  that  which  was  the 
most  convenient  for  my  purpose.  The  experiments 
have  been  fully  given,  as  the  results  appear  to  me  of 
suflScient  value  to  justify  the  details.  Plants  bearing 
hermaphrodite  flowers  c^n  be  interbred  more  closely 
than  is  possible  with  bisexual  animals,  and  are  there- 
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fore'  well-fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  good  eflfects  of  crossing,  and  on  the  evil  effects 
of  close  interbreeding  or  self-fertilisation.  The  most 
important  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  that 
the  mere  act  of  crossing  by  itself  does  no  good.  The 
good  depends  on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed 
differing  slightly  in  constitution,  owing  to  their  pro- 
genitors having  been  subjected  during  several  genera- 
tions to  slightly  different  conditions,  or  to  what  we 
call  in  our  ignorance  spontaneous  variation.  This 
conclusion,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  various  important  physiological  problems, 
such  as  the  benefit  derived  from  slight  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  this  stands  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  life  itself.  It  throws  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  two  sexes  and  on  their  separation  or  union  in  the 
same  individual,  and  lastly  on  the  whole  subject  of 
hybridism,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
general  acceptance  and  progress  of  the  great  principle 
of  evolution. 

In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  I  beg  leave  to 
repeat  that  throughout  this  volume  a  crossed  plant, 
seedling,  or  seed,  mesms  one  of  crossed  pa/rentage,  that 
is,  one  derived  from  a  flower  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  plant  of  the  same  species.  And  that 
a  self-fertilised  plant,  seedling,  or  seed,  means  one 
of  self-fertilised  parentoffe,  that  is,  one  derived  from 
a  flower  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower, 
or  sometimes,  when  thus  stated,  from  another  flower 
on  the  same  plant. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OOMYOLTIJLAOBiB. 

Ipomoea  purpurea,  comparison  of  the  height  an<l  fertility  of  the 
crossed  and  Sflt'-fprtilised  plants  during  ten  successive  generations 
— Gi-eater  constitutional  vigour  of  the  crossed  plauts— The  effects 
on  the  offspring  of  crossing  different  flowers  on  the  game  plant, 
insttad  of  crossing  di&tinct  individuals — The  effects  of  a  cross  with 
a  fresh  st)ck — The  descendants  of  the  self-fertilised  plant  named 
Hero— Summary  on  the  growth,  vigour,  and  fertility  of  the  suc- 
cessive crossed  and  self-fertilised  generations — Small  amount  of 
pollen  in  the  antiiers  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  later  genera- 
tions, and  the  sterility  of  their  first-produced  flowers — Uniform 
colour  of  the  flowers  produced  by  the  self-fertilised  plants — TJie 
advantage  from  a  cross  between  two  distinct  plants  depends  on  their 
differing  in  constitution. 

A  PLANT  of  Ipomoea  pv/rpurea,  or  as  it  is  often  called  in 
England  the  convolvulus  major,  a  native  of  South 
America,  grew  in  my  greenhouse.  Ten  flowers  on  this 
plant  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower ; 
and  ten  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were  crossed 
with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant.  The  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers  with  their  own  pollen  was  superfluous,  as 
this  convolvulus  is  highly  self-fertile ;  but  I  acted  in 
this  manner  to  make  the  experiments  correspond  in  all 
respects.  Whilst  the  flowers  are  young  the  stigma 
projects  beyond  the  anthers ;  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  fertilised  without  the  aid 
of  humble-bees,  which  often  visit  the  flowers ;  but  as 
the  flower  grows  older  the  stamens  increase  in  length, 
and  their  anthers  brush  against  the  stigma,  which  thus 
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receives  some  pollen.  The  number  of  seeds  produced 
by  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  differed  very 
little. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  obtained  in  the  above 
manner  were  allowed  to  germinate  on  damp  sand,  and  as  often 
as  pairs  germinated  at  the  same  time  they  were  planted  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  Introduction,  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
two  pots.  Five  'paira  were  thus  planted ;  and  all  the  remaining 
seeds,  whether  or  not  in  a  state  of  germination,  were  planted  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  third  pot,  so  that  the  young  plants  on 
both  sides  were  here  greatly  crowded  and  exposed  to  very 
severe  competition.  Kods  of  iron  or  wood  of  equal  diametcor 
were  given  to  all  the  plants  to  twine  up;  and  as  soon  as  one  of 
each  pair  reached  the  summit  both  were  measured.  A  single 
rod  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  crowded  pot.  No.  in.,  and 
only  the  tallest  plant  on  each  side  was  measured. 

Table  I.  (First  Oeneration.) 


No.  of  Pot. 

Seedlings  from 
Crossed  Plants. 

Seedlings  from 
Self-fertilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
87 1 
874 
89 

Inches. 
69 
66 
73 

U. 

88 
87 

68 1 
601 

in. 

Plants  crowded ;  the 
tallest   one   mea- 
snred  on  each  side. 

77 

57 

Total  in  inches. 

516 

S94 

The  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  here  86  inches, 
whilst  that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  is  only  GS'GG  inches, 
BO  that  the  crossed  plants  are  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as 
100  to  76.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  difference  is  not  due 
to  a  few  of  the  crossed  plants  being  extremely  tall,  or  to  a  few  of 
the  self-fertilised  being  extremely  short,  but  to  all  the  crossed 
plants  attaining  a  greater  height  than  their  antagonists.  The 
three  pairs  in  Pot  I.  were  measured  at  two  earlier  periods,  and 
Uie  difference  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  that 
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at  the  final  measuring.  But  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  of  which  I 
have  seen  several  other  instances,  that  one  of  the  self-fertihsed 
plants,  when  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  was  half  an  inch  taller  than 
the  crossed  plant;  and  again,  when  two  feet  high,  it  was  1}  of 
an  inch  taller,  but  during  the  ten  subsequent  days  the  crossed 
plant  began  to  gain  on  its  antagonist,  and  ever  afterward  asserted 
its  supremacy,  until  it  exceeded  its  self-fertilised  opjponent  by 
16  inches. 

The  five  crossed  plants  in  Pots  I.  and  11.  were  covered  with  a 
net,  and  produced  121  capsules ;  the  five  self-fertilised  plants 
produced  eighty-four  capsules,  so  that  the  numbers  of  capsules 
were  as  100  to  69.  Of  the  121  capsules  on  the  crossed  plants 
sixty-five  were  the  product  of  flowers  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant,  and  these  contained  on  an  average  5*23  seeds  per 
capsule;  the  remaining  fifty-six  capsules  were  spontaneously 
self-fertilised.  Of  the  eighty-four  capsules  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  all  the  product  of  renewed  self-fertilisation,  fifty-five 
(which  were  alone  examined)  contained  on  an  average  4*85 
seeds  per  capsule.  Therefore  the  cross-fertilised  capsules,  com- 
pared with  the  self-fertilised  capsules,  yielded  seeds  in  tho 
proportion  of  100  to  93.  The  crossed  seeds  were  relatively 
heavier  than  the  self-fertilised  seeds.  Combining  the  above 
data  (i.e.,  number  of  capsules  and  average  number  of  contained 
seeds),  the  crossed  plants,  compared  with  the  self-fertilised, 
yielded  seeds  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  64. 

These  crossed  plants  produced,  as  already  stated,  fifty-six 
spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules,  and  the  self-fertilised 
plants  produced  twenty-nine  such  capsules.  The  former  con- 
tained on  an  average,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  seeds 
in  the  proportion  of  100  to  99. 

In  Pot  III.,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  a  large  number  of 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  had  been  sown  and  the  seed- 
lings allowed  to  struggle  together,  the  crossed  plants  had  at 
first  no  great  advantage.  At  one  time  the  tallest  crossed  was 
25^  inches  high,  and  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  21|.  But 
the  difference  afterwards  became  much  greater.  The  plants  on 
both  sides,  from  being  so  crowded,  were  poor  specimens.  The 
flowers  were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  under 
a  net;  the  crossed  plants  produced  thirty-seven  capsules,  tho 
self-fertilised  plants  only  eighteen,  or  as  100  to  47.  The  former 
contained  on  an  average  3  *  62  seeds  per  capsule ;  and  the  latter 
3 '38  seeds,  or  as  100  to  93.    Combining  these  data  (i.e.,  numlwi 
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of  capstdes  and  average  number  of  seedsX  the  crowded  croesed 
plants  produced  seeds  compared  with  the  self-fertilised  as  100 
to  45.  These  latter  seeds,  however,  were  decidedly  heavier,  a 
hundred  weighing  41*64  grains,  than  those  from  the  capsules 
on  the  crossed  plants,  of  which  a  hundred  weighed  36*79  grains ; 
and  this  probably  was  due  to  the  fewer  capsules  borne  by  the 
self-fertilised  plants  having  been  better  nourished.  We  thus  see 
that  the  crossed  plants  in  this  the  first  generation,  when  grown 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  when  grown  under  unfavour- 
able conditions  from  being  much  crowded,  greatly  exceeded  in 
height,  and  in  the  number  of  capsules  produced,  and  slightly 
in  the  number  of  seeds  per  capsule,  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

Crossed  and  self -fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Generation, — 
Flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last  generation  (Table  I.) 
were  crossed  by  pollen  from  distinct  plants  of  the  same  genera- 
tion ;  and  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  fertilised  by 
pollen  from  the  same  flower.  The  seeds  thus  produced  were 
treated  in  every  respect  as  before,  and  we  have  in  Table  IL 
the  result. 

Table  n.  (Second  Generation,} 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
87 
83 
83 

Inches. 
67} 
68 1 
80J 

IL 

851 
89 
77 1 

61J 

79 

41 

Total  inches. 

505 

898 

Here  again  every  single  crossed  plant  is  taller  than  its  anta- 
gonist. The  self-fertilised  plant  in  Pot  I.,  which  ultimately 
reached  the  unusual  height  of  80f  inches,  was  for  a  long  time 
taller  than  the  opposed  crossed  plant,  though  at  last  beaten  by 
it.  The  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  84  •  16  inches, 
whilst  that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  is  66*33  inches,  or 
as  100  to  79. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Third  Generation, — Seeds 
tpoiu  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last  generation  (Table  JI.)  agaii) 
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eroeaed^  and  from  the  self-fertilified  plants  again  self-fertilimd, 
were  treated  in  all  respects  exactly  as  before^  with  the  following 
lesolt: — 

Table  m  (ITiird  GeneraHon.) 


NaofPot. 

Crossed  Planta. 

Self-fertilised  Rsirti. 

L 

locfaea. 

74 
72 
73  j 

Inches. 
561 
51 1 
54 

n. 

82 
81 
82 

59 
30 
66 

Total  inches. 

464-5 

317-0 

Again  all  the  crossed  plants  are  higher  than  their  antagonists : 
their  average  height  is  77*41  inches,  whereas  that  of  ttie  self- 
fertilised  is  52-83  inches,  or  as  100  to  68. 

I  attended  closely  to  the  fertility  of  the  plants  of  this  third 
generation.  Thirty  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  were  crossed 
with  pollen  from  other  crossed  plants  of  the  same  generation, 
and  the  twenty-six  capsules  thus  produced  contained,  on  an 
average,  4*73  seeds;  whilst  thirty  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  produced 
twenty-three  capsules,  each  containing  4*43  seeds.  Thus  the 
average  number  of  seeds  in  the  crossed  capsules  was  to  that  in 
the  self-fertilised  capsules  as  100  to  94.  A  hundred  of  the 
crossed  seeds  weighed  43  *  27  grains,  whilst  a  himdred  of  the  self- 
fertilised  seeds  weighed  only  37  •  63  grains.  Many  of  these  lighter 
self-fertilised  seeds  placed  on  damp  sand  germinated  before  the 
crossed ;  thus  thirty-six  of  the  former  germinated  whilst  only 
thirteen  of  the  latter  or  crossed  seeds  germinated.  In  Pot  I. 
the  three  crossed  plants  produced  spontaneously  under  the  net 
(besides  the  twenty-six  artificially  cross-fertilised  capsules) 
seventy-seven  self-fertilised  capsules  containing  on  an  average 
4*41  seeds;  whilst  the  three  self-fertilised  plants  produced 
spontaneously  (besides  the  twenty-three  artificially  self-fertilised 
capsules)  only  twenty-nine  self-fertilised  capsules,  containing  on 
an  average  4*  14  seeds.  Therefore  the  average  number  of  seeds 
in  the  two  lots  of  spontaneously  self-fertilised  cai)sules  was  as 
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100  to  94.  Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  capsules 
together  with  the  average  number  of  seeds,  the  crossed  plants 
(spontaneously  self-fertilised)  produced  seeds  in  comparison  with 
the  self-fertilised  plants  (spontaneously  self-fertilised)  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  35.  By  whatever  method  the  fertility  of 
these  plants  is  compared^  the  crossed  are  more  fertile  than  the 
self-IMilified  plants. 

I  tried  in  several  ways  the  comparative  vigour  and  powers  of 
growth  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  x>laatB  of  this  tfaiid 
generation.  Thus,  four  self-fertilised  seeds  which  had  just 
germinated  were  planted  on  one  side  of  a  pot,  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  forty-eight  hours,  four  crossed  seeds  in  the  same  state 
of  germination  were  planted  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the  pot 
was  kept  in  the  hothouse.  I  thought  tiiat  the  advantage  thus 
given  to  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  would  have  been  so  great 
that  they  would  never  have  been  beaten  by  the  crossed  ones. 
They  were  not  beaten  imtil  all  had  grown  to  a  height  of  18 
inches;  and  the  degree  to  which  they  were  finally  beaten  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  (No.  IV.).  We  here  see  that  the 
average  height  of  the  four  crossed  plants  is  76*62,  and  of  the 
four  self-fertilised  plants  65*87  inches,  or  as  100  to  86;  there- 
fore less  than  when  both  sides  started  fair. 

Table  IV.  (^Third  Generation,  the  self-fertilised  Plants  having 

had  a  start  of  forty^eight  hours.) 


No.  (^  Pot. 

Croesed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Pl.tnts 

m. 

Inches. 
78j 
77  i 
73 

77 1 

Inches. 
73  j 
53 
61  j 

751 

Total  inches. 

306-5 

263-5 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  of  the  third  generation  were 
also  sown  out  of  doors  late  in  the  summer,  and  therefore  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  and  a  single  stick  was  given  to  each 
lot  of  plants  to  twine  up.  The  two  lots  were  sufficiently 
separate  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  growth,  and  the 
groimd  was  clear  of  weeds.  As  soon  as  they  were  killed  by  the 
first  frost  (and  there  was  no  difiference  in  their  hardiness),  the 
two  tallest  croesed  plants  were  found  to  be  24  *  5  and  22  *  5  inches. 
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whilst  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  were  only  15  and 
12*5  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  59. 

I  likewise  sowed  at  the  same  time  two  lots  of  the  same  seeds 
in  a  part  of  the  garden  which  was  shady  and  covered  with 
weeds.  The  crossed  seedlings  from  the  first  looked  the  most 
iiaalthy,  but  they  twined  up  a  stick  only  to  a  height  of  7i  inches ; 
whilst  the  self-fertilised  were  not  able  to  twine  at  all ;  and  the 
tallest  of  them  was  only  3^  inches  in  height. 

Lastly,  two  lots  of  the  same  seeds  were  sown  in  the  midst  of 
a  bed  of  candy-tuft  (Iberis)  growing  vigorously.  The  seedlings 
came  up,  but  all  the  self-fertilised  ones  soon  died  excepting  one, 
which  never  twined  and  grew  to  a  height  of  only  4  inches. 
Many  of  the  crossed  seedlings,  on  the  other  hand,  survived; 
and  some  twined  up  the  stems  of  the  Iberis  to  the  height  of 
11  inches.  These  cases  prove  that  the  crossed  seedlings 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  self-fertilised,  both  when 
growing  isolated  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  and  when 
put  into  competition  with  each  other  or  with  other  plants,  as 
would  happen  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Crossed  and  self-ftrtilised  Plants  of  the  Fourth  Generation, — Seed- 
lings raised  as  before  from  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  third  generation  in  Table  in.,  gave  results  as  follows : — 

Table  V.  {Fourth  Generation,) 


No.  of  Pot                Crossed  Plants.         Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
84 
47 

Inches. 
80 
44} 

II. 

83 
59 

1 

73  i 
5U 

III. 

82 

65) 

68 

56 1 

63 

52 

Total  inches. 

488-5 

421-0 

Here  the  average  height  of  the  seven  crossed  plants  is  69*78 
inches,  and  that  of  the  seven  self-fertilised  plants  60*14;  or  as 
100  to  86.  This  smaller  difference  relatively  to  that  in  the 
former  generations,  may  be  attributed  to  the  plants  having  been 
nused  during  the  depth  of  winter,  ^nd  consequently  to  their  not 
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haying  grown  vigorously,  as  was  shown  by  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  from  several  of  them  sever  reaching  the  summits 
of  the  rods.  In  Pot  11.,  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  was  for 
a  long  time  taller  by  two  inches  than  its  opponent,  but  was 
ultimately  beaten  by  it,  so  that  all  the  crossed  plants  exceeded 
their  opponents  in  height.  Of  twenty-eight  capsules  produced 
by  the  crossed  plants  fertilised  by  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant, 
each  contained  on  an  average  4 '75 seeds;  of  twenty-seven  self- 
fertilised  capsules  on  the  self-fertilised  plants,  each  contained 
on  an  average  4*47  seeds ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  seeds  in  the 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  capsules  was  as  100  to  94. 

Some  of  the  same  seeds,  from  which  the  plants  in  the  last 
Table  V.  had  been  raised,  were  planted,  after  they  had  germi- 
nated on  damp  sand,  in  a  square  tub,  in  which  a  large  Brug- 
mansia  had  long  been  growing.  The  soil  was  extremely  poor 
and  full  of  roots ;  six  crossed  seeds  were  planted  in  one  comer, 
and  six  self-fertilised  seeds  in  the  opposite  comer.  All  the 
seedlings  from  the  latter  soon  died  excepting  one,  and  this  grew 
to  the  height  of  only  li  inches.  Of  the  crossed  plants  three 
survived,  and  they  grew  to  the  height  of  2i  inches,  but  were  not 
able  to  twine  round  a  stick ;  nevertheless,  to  my  surprise,  they 
produced  some  small  miserable  flowers.  The  crossed  plants 
thus  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  self-fertilised  plants 
under  this  extremity  of  bad  conditions. 

C ro'ised  and  self  f^rtiliaed  Plants  of  the  Fifth  Generation. — These 
were  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  when  measured 
gave  the  following  results  :-^ 

Tablb  VI.  (^Fifth  Generation,) 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertiliflfld  PUmta. 

I. 

Inches. 
96 
86 
69 

Inched. 
73 
78 
29 

II. 

84 
84 
76J 

495-26 

61 
84 
59 

Total  inches. 

374-00 

The  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  82*54  incheSi 
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ftnd  that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  62*38  inches,  or  as  100 
to  75.  Every  crossed  plaul  exceeded  its  antagonist  in  height. 
In  Pot  I.  the  middle  plant  on  the  crossed  side  was  slightly 
injured  whilst  young  hy  a  blow,  and  was  for  a  time  beaten  by 
its  opponent,  but  ultimately  recovered  the  usual  superiority. 
The  crossed  plants  produced  spontaneously  a  vast  number  more 
capsules  than  did  the  self-fertilised  plants ;  and  the  capsules  of 
the  former  contained  on  an  average  3*37  seeds,  whilst  those  of 
the  latter  contained  only  3*0  per  capsule,  or  as  100  to  B9.  But 
looking  only  to  the  artificially  fertilised  capsules,  those  on  the 
crossed  plants  again  crossed  contained  on  an  average  4*46 
seeds,  whilst  those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  again  self- 
fertilised  contained  4*77  seeds;  so  that  the  self-fertilised  cap- 
sules were  the  more  fertile  of  the  two,  and  of  this  unusual  feust 
I  can  offer  no  explanation. 

Crosstd  atfd  sdf fei  tilised  Plants  of  the  Sixth  Oeneration, — 
These  were  raised  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  following  result. 
1  should  state  that  there  were  originally  eight  plants  on  each 
side;  but  as  two  of  the  self-fertilised  became  extremely  un- 
healthy and  never  grew  to  near  their  full  height,  these  as  well 
as  their  opponents  have  been  struck  out  of  the  list.  If  they  had 
been  retained,  they  would  have  made  the  average  height  of  the 
crossed  plants  unfairly  greater  than  that  of  the  self-fertilised. 
I  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  in  a  few  other  instances,  when 
one  of  a  pair  plainly  became  very  unhealthy. 

Table  VII   (Sixth  Oeneration.) 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
93 
91 

Inches. 
50} 
65 

II. 

79 

86} 

88 

50 
87 
62 

III. 

87) 

64J 

Total  inches. 

525 

379 

Tlie  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  here  87*5,  and 
of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  63  *  16,  or  as  100  to  72.  This  large 
difference  was  chiefly  due  to  most  of  the  plants,  especially  the 
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self-fertilised  ones,  having  become  unhealthy  towards  the  close 
of  their  growth,  and  they  were  severely  attacked  by  aphides. 
From  this  cause  nothing  can  be  inferred  with  respect  to  their 
relative  fertility.  In  this  generation  we  have  the  first  instance 
of  a  self-fertilised  plant  in  Pot  II.  exceeding  (though  only  by 
half  an  inch)  its  crossed  opponent.  This  victory  was  fairly  won 
after  a  long  struggle.  At  first  the  self-fertilised  plant  was  several 
inches  taller  than  its  opponent,  but  when  the  latter  was  4^ 
feet  high  it  had  grown  equal ;  it  theh  grew  a  little  taller  than 
the  self-fertilised  plant,  but  was  ultimately  beaten  by  it  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch,  as  shown  in  the  table.  I  was  so  much 
surprised  at  this  case  that  I  saved  the  self-fertilised  seeds  of 
this  plant,  which  I  will  call  the  "  Hero,"  and  experimented  on 
its  descendants,  as  will  hereafter  be  described. 

Besides  the  plants  included  in  Table  VII.,  nine  crossed  and 
nine  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  same  lot  were  raised  in  two 
other  i)ots,  IV.  and  V.  These  pots  had  been  kept  in  the  hot- 
house, but  from  want  of  room  were,  whilst  the  plants  were 
young,  suddenly  moved  during  very  cold  weather  into  the 
coldest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  They  all  suffered  greatly,  and 
never  quite  recovered.  After  a  fortnight  only  two  of  the  nine 
self-fertilised  seedlings  were  alive,  whilst  seven  of  the  crossed 
survived.  The  tallest  of  these  latter  plants  when  measured  was 
47  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  tallest  of  the  two  surviving  self- 
fertilised  plants  was  only  32  inches.  Here  again  we  see  how  much 
more  vigorous  the  crossed  plants  are  than  the  self-fertilised. 

Crossed  and  setf-fertiltstd  Plants  of  the  Seventh  Generation,^ 
These  were  raised  as  heretofore  with  the  following  result  :^ 

Tablb  VnL  (Seventh  Qeneratim.) 


No.  of  Pot 

Groesed  Plants. 

Self-fertUised  PlAnti. 

L 

• 

Inches. 
841 
84} 
76} 

Tnches. 
748 
84 
55 1 

U. 

84| 
90 
.82} 

65 
51} 
80 1 

IIL 

83 
86 

67  j 
60) 

IV. 

84} 

75} 

Total  inches. 

755-50 

614*25 
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Each  of  these  nine  crossed  plants  is  higher  than  its  opponent^ 
thongh  in  one  case  only  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Their 
average  height  is  83*94  inches,  and  that  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  68*25,  or  as  100  to  81.  These  plant  *,  after  growing  to 
their  full  height,  became  very  unhealthy  and  infested  with 
aphides,  just  when  the  seeds  were  setting,  so  that  many  of  the 
capsules  failed,  and  nothing  can  be  said  on  their  relative 
fertility. 

Ci  ossed  arid  self-fertiliaed  Plants  of  the  Eighth  Generation. — Afi 
just  stated,  the  plants  of  the  last  generation,  firom  which  the 
present  ones  were  raised,  were  very  unhealthy  and  their  seeds 
of  unusually  small  size ;  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  two 
lots  behaving  differently  to  what  they  did  in  any  of  the  pre- 
vious or  succeeding  generations.  Many  of  the  self- fertilised 
seeds  germinated  before  the  crossed  ones,  and  these  were  of 
course  rejected.  When  the  crossed  seedlings  in  Table  IX.  had 
grown  to  a  height  of  between  1  and  2  feet,  they  were  all,  or 
almost  all,  shorter  than  their  self-fertilised  opponents,  but  were 
not  then  measured.  When  they  ha  I  acquired  an  average  height 
of  32 '28  inches,  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  was  40*68,  ox 
as  100  to  122.  Moreover,  every  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants, 
with  a  single  exception,  exceeded  its  crossed  opponent.  When, 
however,  the  crossed  plants  had  grown  to  an  average  height  ol 
77  •  56  inches,  they  just  exceeded  (viz.,  by  *  7  of  an  inch)  the 
average  height  of  the  self- fertilised  plants ;  but  two  of  the  latter 
were  still  taller  than  their  crossed  opponents.  I  was  so  much 
astonished  at  this  whole  case,  that  I  tied  string  to  the  summits 
of  the  rods  ;  the  plants  being  thus  allowed  to  continue  climbing 
upwards.  When  their  growth  was  complete  they  were  un- 
twined, stretched  straight,  and  measured.  The  crossed  plants 
had  now  almost  regained  their  accustomed  superiority,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Table  IX. 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  here  113*25 
inchis,  and  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  96*65,  or  as  100  to 
85.  Nevertheless  two  of  the  self-fertilise  d  plants,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  table,  were  still  higher  than  their  crossed  opponents. 
The  latter  manifestly  had  much  thicker  stems  and  many  more 
lateral  branches,  and  looked  altogether  more  vigorous  than  the 
self-fertilised  plants,  and  generally  flowered  before  them.  The 
earlier  flowers  produced  by  these  self-fertilised  plants  did  not 
set  any  capsules,  and  their  anthers  contained  only  a  small 
amount  of  pollen ;  but  to  this  subject  I  shall  return.    Noverthe- 
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less  capsnles  produced  by  two  other  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
same  lot,  not  included  in  Table  IX.,  which  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  being  grown  in  separate  "pois,  contained  the  large 
average  number  of  5*1  seeds  per  capsule. 

Table  IX.  (Eighth  Oeneration.) 


No.  of  Pot. 

GmeMd  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Indies. 
111| 
127 
130  f 

Inches. 
96 
54 
931 

XL 

971 

891 

94 

125  { 

III. 

1038 
100  ! 
1471 

1151 

84f 

109} 

Total  inches. 

908-25 

773-25 

f> 


Crossed  and  self-fertUUed  Plants  of  the  Ninth  Gerteratton. — 
The  plants  of  this  generation  were  raised  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  with  the  result  shown  in  Table  X. : — 

The  fourteen  crossed  plants  average  in  height  81*39  inches 
and  the  fourteen  self-fertilised  plants  64*07,  or  as  100  to  79. 
One  self-fertilised  plant  in  Pot  III.  exceeded,  and  one  in  Pot  IV. 
equalled  in  height,  its  opponent.  The  self-fertilised  plants 
showed  no  sign  of  inheriting  the  precocious  growth  of  their 
parents;  this  having  been  due,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the 
abnormal  state  of  the  seeds  from  the  unhealthiness  of  their 
parents.  The  fourteen  self-fertilised  plants  yielded  only  forty 
spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules,  to  which  must  be  added 
seven,  the  product  of  ten  flowers  artificially  self-fertilised.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fourteen  crossed  plants  yielded  152  spon- 
taneously self- fertilised  capsules ;  but  thirty-six  flowers  on  these 
plants  were  crossed  (yielding  thirty-three  capsules),  and  these 
flowers  would  probafcly  have  produced  about  thirty  sponta- 
neously self-fertilised  capsules.  Therefore  an  equal  number 
of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  would  have  produced 
capsules  in  the  proportion  of  about  182  to  47,  or  as  100  to  26. 
Another  phenomenon  was  well  pronounced  in  this  generatioili 
Dut  I  believe  had  occurred  previously  to  a  slight  extent) 
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namely,  that  most  of  the  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants 
were  somewhat  monstrous.  The  monstrosity  consisted  in  the 
corolla  being  irregularly  split  so  that  it  did  not  open  properly, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  stamens  slightly  foliaceous,  cdonred^ 
and  firmly  coherent  to  the  corolla.  I  observed  this  monstrosity 
in  only  one  flower  on  the  crossed  plants.  The  self-fertilised 
plants,  if  well  nourished,  would  almost  certainly,  in  a  few  more 
generations,  have  produced  double  flowers,  for  they  had  alreadr 
become  in  seme  degree  sterile.* 

Tabue  X.  (Ninth  Oeneration.) 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
83  j 
85 1 
83 1 

Inches. 
57 
71 
48i 

11. 

83} 
64 1 
64 1 

45 
43J 
38 1 

63 
71 

89 1 

III. 

79 
88  i 
61 

IV. 

821 
90 

82 1 
76  i 

V. 

Crowded  plants. 

89 1 
92 1 
92 1 

67 

741 

70 

Total  inches. 

1139-5 

897-0 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Ttvith  Generation. — Six 
plants  were  raised  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  crossed  plants 
of  the  last  generation  (Table  X.)  again  intercrossed,  and  from 
the  self-fertilised  again  self-fertilised.  As  one  of  the  crossed 
plants  in  Pot  I.  in  the  following  table  became  much  diseased, 
having  crumpled  leaves,  and  producing  hardly  any  capsules,  it 
and  its  opponent  have  been  struck  out  of  the  table. 

♦  See  on  this  subject '  Variation  Domestication,'  chap,  xviii.  2nd 
of  Animals   and    Plants    under      edit  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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Tablb  XI.  (^Tenih  Generation,) 


No.  of  Pot. 

GroBBed  FlAiits. 

Self-ferUUsed  Plants. 

1. 

iDdMS. 

929 
94i 

Inches. 
47  i 
84J 

n. 

87 
89 1 
105 

541 
49} 

66 1 

Total  inches. 

468-5 

252-0 

The  five  crossed  plants  aveiiage  93 '7  inches^  and  the  five  self- 
fertilised  only  50*4,  or  as  100  to  54.  This  difference,  however, 
is  so  great  that  it  must  be  looked  at  as  in  part  accidental.  The 
six  crossed  plants  (the  diseased  one  here  included)  yielded  spon- 
taneously 101  capsules,  and  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  88, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  produced  by  one  of  the  plants.  But  as 
the  diseased  plant,  which  yielded  hardly  any  seed,  is  here  included, 
the  ratio  of  101  to  88  does  not  fairly  give  the  relative  fertility  of 
the  two  lots.  The  stems  of  the  six  crossed  plants  looked  so 
much  finer  than  those  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants,  that  after 
the  capsules  had  been  gathered  and  most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen 
off,  they  were  weighed.  Those  of  the  crossed  plants  weighed 
2,693  grains,  whilst  those  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  weighed 
only  1,173  grains,  or  as  100  to  44;  but  as  the  diseased  and 
dwarfed  crossed  plant  is  here  included,  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in  weight  was  really  greater. 

The  Effects  on  the  Offsprinff  ofcromng  different  Flowers 
on  the  same  Plants  instead  of  crossing  distinct  Individuals. 
— In  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  seedlings  from 
flowers  crossed  by  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  (though 
in  the  later  generations  more  or  less  closely  related) 
were  put  into  competition  with,  and  almost  invariably 
proved  markedly  superior  in  height  to  the  oflFspring 
fix)m  self-fertilised  flowers.  I  wished,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  a  cross  between  two  flowers  on  the 
same  plant  would  give  to  the  offspring  any  superiority 
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over  the  oflFspring  from  flowers  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen.  I  procured  some  fresh  seed  and  raised 
two  plants,  which  were  covered  with  a  net ;  and  several 
of  their  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  dis- 
tinct flower  on  the  same  plant.  Twenty-nine  capsules 
thus  produced  contained  on  an  average  4*86  seeds  per 
capsule ;  and  100  of  these  seeds  weighed  36  •  77  grains. 
Several  other  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen,  and  twenty-six  capsules  thus  produced  con- 
tained on  an  average  4*42  seeds  per  capsule ;  100  of 
which  weighed  42*61  grains.  So  that  a  cross  of  this 
kind  appears  to  have  increased  slightly  the  number  of 
seeds  per  capsule,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  91 ;  but  these 
crossed  seeds  were  lighter  than  the  self-fertilised  in  the 
ratio  of  86  to  100.  I  doubt,  however,  from  other 
observations,  whether  these  results  are  fully  trust- 
worthy. The  two  lots  of  seeds,  after  germinating  on 
sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  nine 
pots,  and  were  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  plants 
in  the  previous  experiments.  The  remaining  seeds, 
some  in  a  state  of  germination  and  some  not  so,  were 
sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  large  pot  (No.  X.) ; 
and  the  four  tallest  plants  on  each  side  of  this  pot 
were  measured.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

The  average  height  of  the  thirty-one  crossed  plants  is 
73  •  23  inches,  and  that  of  the  thirty-one  seK-fertilised 
plants  77  *  41  inches ;  or  as  100  to  106.  Looking  to 
each  pair,  it  may  be  seen  that  only  thirteen  of  the 
crossed  plants,  whilst  eighteen  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  exceed  their  opponents.  A  record  was  kept  with 
respect  to  the  plant  which  flowered  first  in  each  pot ; 
and  only  two  of  the  crossed  flowered  before  one  of  the 
self-fertilised  in  the  same  pot ;  whilst  eight  of  the  self- 
fertilised   flowered  first.     It  thus   appears  that  the 
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Table  XIL 


No.  of  Pot. 

Groesod  Plants. 

flelf-fertillsedPlanta. 

I. 

Inches. 
82 
75 
65 
76 

Inches. 
77j 
87 
64 

87 1 

IL 

78 1 

43 

651 

84 
86 1 
90 1 

m. 

61 1 

85 

89 

86 
69 1 
87  j 

IV. 

83 
73  j 
67 

801 
881 
841 

V. 

78 
76 1 
57 

661 
771 
81  i 

VI. 

70  j 

79 

79f 

80 

821 

551 

•       VII. 

76 
79 

77 

831 

731 

VIII. 

73 
67 
83 

761 

82 

801 

IX. 

731 
78 

781 
671 

X. 

CFOwdcd  plants. 

34 
82 
84f 
71 

821 
36 1 
691 

75| 

Total  inches. 

2270-25 

2399-75 
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crossed  plants  are  slightly  inferior  in  height  and  in 
earliness  of  flowering  to  the  self-fertilised.  But  the 
inferiority  in  height  is  so  small,  namely  as  100  to  106, 
that  I  should  have  felt  very  doubtful  on  this  head, 
had  I  not  cut  down  all  the  plants  (except  those 
in  the  crowded  pot  No.  X.)  close  to  the  ground  and 
weighed  them.  The  twenty  seven  crossed  plants 
weighed  16^  ounces,  and  the  twenty-seven  self-fer- 
tilised plants  20^  ounces;  and  this  gives  a  ratio  of 
100  to  124. 

A  self- fertilised  plant  of  the  same  parentage  as  those 
in  Table  XII.  had  been  raised  in  a  separate  pot  for  a 
distinct  purpose ;  and  it  proved  partially  sterile,  the 
anthers  containing  very  little  pollen.  Several  flowers 
on  this  plant  were  crossed  with  the  little  pollen  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  other  flowers  on  the  same 
plant ;  and  other  flowers  were  self-fertilised.  From  the 
seeds  thus  produced  four  crossed  and  four  self-fertilised 
plants  were  raised,  which  were  planted  in  the  usual 
manner  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  pots.  All  these 
four  crossed  plants  were  inferior  in  height  to  their 
opponents ;  they  averaged  78  *  18  inches,  whilst  the 
four  self  fertilised  plants  averaged  84*8  inches  ;  or  as 
100  to  108.*  This  case,  therefore,  confirms  the  last. 
Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  we  must  conclude 
that  these  strictly  self-fertilised  plants  grew  a  little 
taller,  were  heavier,  and  generally  flowered  before 
those  derived  from  a  cross  between  two  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  These  latter  plants  thus  present  a  won- 
derful contrast  with  those  derived  from  a  cross  between 
two  distinct  individuals. 


*  From  one  of  these  self-ferti-  an  average  only  3*2  seeds  per 

Used  plants,   spontaneously  self-  capsule;   so  tliat  this  plant  had 

fertilised,  I  gathered  twenty-four  apparently  inherited  acme  of  tho 

capsules,  and  they  contained  on  sterility  of  its  parent. 
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The  Effects  on  the  Offspring  of  a  Cross  with  a  disttnet 
or  fresh  Stock  heUmging  to  the  same  Variety, — From  the 
two  foregoing  series  of  experiments  we  see,  firstly,  the 
good  effects  during  several  successive  generations  of 
a  cross  between  distinct  plants,  although  these  were 
in  some  degree  inter-related  and  had  been  grown 
under  nearly  the  same  conditions  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
absence  of  all  such  good  effects  from  a  cross  between 
flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  the  comparison  in  both 
cases  being  made  with  the  offspring  of  flowers  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen.  The  experiments  now  to  be 
given  show  how  powerfully  and  beneficially  plants, 
which  have  been  intercrossed  during  many  successive 
generations,  having  been  kept  all  the  time  under 
nearly  uniform  conditions,  are  affected  by  a  cross  with 
another  plant  belonging  to  the  same  variety,  but  to  a 
distinct  family  or  stock,  which  had  grown  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Several  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  ninth  generation 
in  Table  X.,  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  crossed  plant 
of  the  same  lot.  The  seedlings  thus  raised  formed  the  tenth 
intercrossed  generation,  and  I  will  call  them  the  "  intercrossed 
plants/*  Several  other  flowers  on  the  same  crossed  plants  of 
the  ninth  generation  were  fertilised  (not  having  been  castrated) 
with  pollen  taken  from  plants  of  the  same  variety,  but  belonging 
to  a  distinct  family,  which  had  been  grown  in  a  distant  garden 
at  Colchester,  and  therefore  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
The  cax)sules  produced  by  this  cross  contained,  to  my  surprise, 
fewer  and  lighter  seeds  than  did  the  capsules  of  the  intercrossed 
plants ;  but  this,  I  think,  must  have  been  accidental.  The  seed- 
lings raised  from  them  I  will  call  the  *'  Colchestr-C'ossed"  The 
two  lots  of  seeds,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  in 
tlie  usual  manner  on  the  opposite  sides  of  five  pots,  and  the 
remaining  seeds,  whether  or  not  in  a  state  of  germination, 
were  thickly  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  very  large  pot, 
No.  VI.,  in  Table  XIII.  In  three  of  the  six  pots,  after  the 
young  plants  had  twined  a  short  way  up  their  sticks,  one  of  the 
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Ck>lchester-cro68ed  plants  was  much  taller  than  any  one  of 
the  intercrossed  plants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  pot ; 
and  in  the  three  other  pots  somewhat  taller.  I  should  state 
that  two  of  the  Colchester-crossed  plants  in  Pot  IV.,  when 
about  two-thirds  grown,  became  much  diseased,  and  were, 
together  with  their  intercrossed  opponents,  rejected.  The 
remaining  nineteen  plants,  when  almost  fully  grown,  were 
measured,  with  the  following  result : — 


Table  XTTT. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Golchester-crossed 
Plants. 

Intercrossed  Plants  of 
the  Tenth  Generation. 

I. 

• 

Indies. 
87 
87  j 
85} 

Inches. 
78 
68] 
94J 

60 

871 

45} 

n. 

93  J 
85 1 
90 1 

ni. 

84j 
92 1 
85* 

70 
81 J 
86 

rv. 

95  f 

65  i 

85  f 
63 
62 1 

V. 

901 

86 1 
84 

VI. 

Crowded  plants  in  a 

very  large  pot. 

90 1 

75' 

71 

83  S 

63* 

65 

434 

39  § 

30} 

86 

53 

48g 

Total  inches. 

1596-50 

1249*75 

In  sixteen  out  of  these  nineteen  pairs,  the  Colchester-crossed 
plant  exceeded  in  height  its  intercrossed  opponent.  The  average 
height  of  the  Colchester-crossed  is  84*03  inches,  and  that  of 
ibe  intercrossed  65*78  inches;  or  ^  100  to  78.    With  r^ppect 
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to  the  fertility  of  the  two  lots,  it  was  too  tronblesome  to  collect 
and  count  the  capsules  on  all  the  plants ;  so  I  selected  two  of 
the  best  pots,  V.  and  VL,  and  in  these  the  Colchester-crossed 
produced  269  mature  and  half-mature  capsules,  whilst  an  equal 
number  of  the  intercrossed  plants  produced  only  154  capsules ; 
or  as  100  to  57.  By  weight  the  capsules  from  the  Colchester- 
crosrod  plants  were  to  those  from  the  intercrossed  plants  as 
100  to  51 ;  so  that  the  former  probably  contained  a  somewhat 
larger  average  number  of  seeds. 

We  learn  from  this  important  experiment  that 
plants  in  some  degree  related,  which  hi*d  been  inter- 
crossed during  the  nine  previous  generations,  when  they 
were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  fresh  stock,  yielded 
seedlings  as  superior  to  the  seedlings  of  the  tenth 
intercrossed  generation,  as  these  latter  were  to  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  the  corresponding  generation.  For 
if  we  look  to  the  plants  of  the  ninth  generation  in 
Table  X.  (and  these  offer  in  most  respects  the  fairest 
standard  of  comparison)  we  find  that  the  intercrossed 
plante  were  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised  as  100  to  79, 
and  in  fertility  as  100  to  26 ;  whilst  the  Colchester- 
crossed  plants  are  in  height  to  the  intercrossed  as  100 
to  7^  and  in  fertility  as  100  to  51. 

i 

TheWescendants  of  the  self-feTtilised  l^lant,  named  Herd,  which 
app  aned  in  the  Sixth  self-fertilised  Generation, — In  the  five  genera- 
tions l|>efore  the  sixth,  the  crossed  plant  of  each  pair  was  taller 
than  its  self-fertilised  opponent ;  but  in  the  sixth  generation 
(Table  VII.,  Pot  II.)  the  Hero  appeared,  which  after  a  long  and 
dubious  struggle  conquered  its  crossed  opponent,  though  by 
only  half  an  inch.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  this  fact,  that 
I  resolved  to  ascertain  whether  this  plant  would  transmit 
its  powers  of  growth  to  its  seedlings.  Several  flowers  on 
Hero  weie  therefore  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  the 
seedlings  thus  raised  were  put  into  competition  with  self>fer- 
tilised  and  intercrossed  plants  of  the  corresponding  generation. 
The  three  lots  of  seedlings  thus  all  belong  to  the  seventh  genera- 
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tion.    Their  relaidve  heights  are  shown  in  the  two  fioUowing 
tables: — 

Table  XIV. 


No.  of  Vol 

Self-fertiUted  Plants 
of  the  Seventh  Gene- 
ration, Children  of 
Hero. 

Indies. 
74 
60 
55  i 

Self-fertilised  Phmts 
of  the  Seventh  Gene- 
ration. 

I. 

Inches. 
89 1 
61 
49 

U. 

92 
91  f 

74 1 

82 
56 
38 

Total  inches. 

447-25 

375-50 

The  average  height  of  the  six  self-fertilised  children  of  Hero 
is  74*54  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  ordinary  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  corresponding  generation  is  only  62*58  inches,  or  as  100 
to  84. 

Table  XV. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Self-fertiliMd  Plants 
of  the  Seventh  Gene- 
ration, Children  of 
Hero. 

Intercrossed  Plants  of 
the  Seventh  (fene- 
ration. 

III. 

Inches. 
92 

Inches. 
76 1 

IV. 

87 
87 1 

89 
86 1 

Total  inches. 

266-75 

252-50 

Here  the  average  height  of  the  three  self-fertilised  children  of 
Hero  is  88*91  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  intercrossed  plants  is 
84*16;  or  as  100  to  95.  We  thns  see  that  the  self-fertilised 
children  of  Hero  certainly  inherit  the  powers  of  growth  of  their 
parents;  for  they  greatly  exceed  in  height  the  self-fertilised 
offspring  of  the  other  self-fertilised  plants,  and  even  exceed 
by  a  trifle  the  intercrossed  plants,— all  of  the  corresponding 
generation. 
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Seveitd  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  children  of  Hero  in  Table 
XIV.  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower ;  and  from 
the  seeds  thus  produced,  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  eighth 
generation  (grand-children  of  Hero)  were  raised.  Several  other 
flowers  on  the  same  plants  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  other 
children  of  Hero.  The  seedlings  raised  from  this  cross  may  be 
considered  as  the  ofifepring  of  the  union  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  result  of  the  competition  between  these  two  sets  of  seedlings 
(namely  self-fertilised  and  the  offspring  of  brothers  and  sisters) 
is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XVI. 


NaofIV>fe. 

Self-fertilised  Graxid- 

children  of  Hero, 

from  the  Self-fertilised 

Children,    lilighth 

Generation. 

Indies. 
868 
90 1 

Grandchildren  from  a 
cruss  between  the  self- 
fertliised  Childrpn  of 
Uero.    Eighth  Gene- 
ration. 

L 

Inches. 
95  { 
95} 

IL 

96 
77 1 

85 
93 

in. 

73 

66 
84J 

86] 
82  jj 
70J 

rv. 

881 
84 
36] 
74 

66) 

38 
78) 

V. 

90  i 

90  i 

00  00 
CO  to 

Total  inches. 

1037-00 

973-16 

The  average  height  of  the  thirteen  self-fertilised  grandchildren 
of  Hero  is  79*76  inches,  and  that  of  the  grandchildren  from  a 
cross  between  the  self-fertilised  children  is  74*85 ;  or  as  100  to  94. 
But  in  Po^IV.  one  of  the  crossed  plants  grew  only  to  a  height  of 
15 i  inches;  and  if  this  plant  and  its  opponent  are  struck  out,  as 
would  be  the  fairest  plan,  the  average  height  of  the  crossed 
plants  exceeds  only  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  that  of  the  self-ferti- 
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Used  plants.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  cross  between  the  self- 
fertilised  children  of  Hero  did  not  produce  any  beneficial  effect 
worth  notice ;  and  it  is  very  donbtfol  whether  this  negative  result 
can  be  attributed  merely  to  the  f^i  of  brothers  and  sisters  having 
been  united,  for  the  oidinary  intercrossed  plants  of  the  several 
successive  generations  must  often  have  been  derived  from  the 
union  of  brothers  and  sisters  (as  shown  in  Chap.  I.),  and  yet  all 
of  them  were  greatly  superior  to  the  self-fertilised  plants.  We 
are  therefore  driven  to  the  suspicion,  which  we  shall  soon  see 
strengthened,  that  Hero  transmitted  to  its  offispring  a  peculiar 
constitution  adapted  for  self-fertilisation. 

It  would  appear  that  the  self-fertilised  descendants  of  Hero 
have  not  only  inherited  from  Hero  a  power  of  growth  equal  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  intercrossed  plants,  but  have  become  more 
fertile  when  self-fertilised  than  is  usual  with  the  plants  of  the 
present  species.  The  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  grandchildren 
of  Hero  in  Table  XVI.  (the  eighth  ^^neration  of  self-fertilised 
plants)  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  and  produced  plenty 
of  capsules,  ten  of  which  (though  this  is  too  few  a  number  for  a 
safe  average)  contained  6*2  seeds  per  capsule, — a  higher  average 
than  was  observed  in  any  other  case  with  the  self-fertilised  plants. 
The  anthers  produced  by  these  self-fertilised  grandchildren  were 
also  as. well  developed  and  contained  as  much  pollen  as  those  on 
the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  corresponding  generation ;  whereas 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  later  generations.  Nevertheless  some  few  of  the  flowers 
produqed  by  the  grandchildren  of  Hero  were  slightly  monstrous, 
like  thpse  of  the  ordinary  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  later  genera- 
tions. In  order  not  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  fertility,  I  may  add 
that  twenty-one  self-fertilised  capsules,  spontaneously  produced 
by  the  great-grandchildren  of  Hero  (forming  the  ninth  generation 
of  self-fertilised  plants),  contained  on  an  average  4 '4:7  seeds;  and 
this  is  as  high  an  average  as  the  self-fertilised  flowers  of  any 
generation  usually  yielded. 

Several  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  grandchildren  of  Hero  in 
Table  XVI.  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower ;  and 
the  seedlings  raised  from  them  (great-grandchildren  of  Hero) 
formed  the  ninth  self-fertilised  generation.  Several  other  flowers 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  grandchild,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
seedlings  thus  raised  may  be  called  the  inter  crossed  great-grand- 
children.    And  lastly,  other  flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen 
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from  a  distinct  stock,  and  the  seedlings  thus  raised  may  be 
called  the  Gdchester-crossed  great-grandchildren.  In  my  anxiety 
to  see  what  the  result  would  be,  I  unfortunately  planted  the 
three  lots  of  seeds  (after  they  had  germinated  on  sand)  in  the 
hothouse  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
seedlings  (twenty  in  number  of  each  kind)  became  very  unhealthy, 
some  growing  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  very  few  to  their 
proper  height.  The  result,  therefore,  cannot  be  fully  trusted ; 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  measurements  in  detail.  In 
order  to  strike  as  fair  an  average  as  possible,  I  first  excluded  all 
the  plants  under  50  inches  in  height,  thus  rejecting  all  the  most 
unhealthy  plants.  The  six  self-fertilised  thus  left  were  on  an 
average  66*86  inches  high;  the  eight  intercrossed  plants  63*2 
high;  and  the  seven  Colchester-crossed  65*37  high;  so  that 
there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  three  sets,  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  having  a  slight  advantage.  Nor  was  jthere  any 
great  difference  when  only  the  plants  under  36  inches  in  height 
were  excluded.  Nor  again  when  all  the  plants,  however  much 
dwarfed  and  unhealthy,  were  included.  In  this  latter  case  the 
Colchester-crossed  gave  the  lowest  average  of  all ;  and  if  these 
plants  had  been  in  any  marked  manner  superior  to  the  other 
two  lots,  as  from  my  former  experience  1  fully  expected  they 
would  have  been,  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  vestige  of  such 
superiority  would  have  been  evident,  notwithstanding  the  very 
unhealthy  condition  of  most  of  the  plants.  No  advantage,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  was  derived  from  intercrossing  two  of  the 
grandchildren  of  Hero,  any  more  than  when  two  of  the  children 
were  crossed.  It  appears  therefore  that  Hero  and  its  descendants 
have  varied  from  the  common  type,  not  only  in  acquiring  great 
power  of  growth,  and  increased  fertility  when  subjected  to  self- 
fertilisation,  but  in  not  profiting  from  a  cross  with  a  distinct 
stock ;  and  this  latter  fact,  if  trustworthy,  is  a  unique  case,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed  in  all  my  experiments. 

Summary  on  the  Growth,  Vigour,  and  Fertility  of  the 
successive  Generations  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertdised 
Plants  of  Ipomoea  purpurea,  together  with  some  miscel- 
laneous Observations, 

In  the  following  table,  No.  XVII.,  we  see  the  average 
or  mean  heights  of  the  ten  successive  generations  of 
the  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  grown  in 
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competition  with  each  other;  and  in  the  right-hand 
column  we  have  the  ratios  of  the  one  to  the  other,  the 
height  of  the  intercrossed  plants  being  taken  at  100. 
In  the  bottom  line  the  mean  height  of  the  seventy- 
three  intercrossed  plants  is  shown  to  be  85*84  inches* 
and  that  of  the  seventy-three  self-fertilised  plants 
66  •  02  inches,  or  as  100  to  77. 

Table  XVII. 
Ipomcea  purpurea,     Summtny  of  Measurements  (in  Inches)  of 

the  Ten  Oeneratums, 


Number  of  the  Generation. 


Number   Avemge  Number:  Average 
of      i  Height     of  Self-  Height  ot 


Crossed  of  Crossed    ferti< 


Plants. 


Piaiitd.   ;    Used 
Plants. 


Self-ferU- 

lised 

Plants. 


Ratio  between 

Average 

Heights  of 

Crossed  and 

Self-fertilised 

Plants. 


First  generation  . 
Table  I. 

6 

86-00 

6 

65-66 

as  100  to    76 

Second  generation 
Table  11. 

6 

84-16 

6 

66-33 

as  100  to  79 

Third  generation. 
Table  ill. 

6 

77-41 

6 

52-83 

as  100  to  68 

Fourth  generation     . 
Table  V. 

7 

69-78 

7 

60-14   as  100  to  86 

Fifth  generation .      .      . 
Table  VI. 

6 

* 

82-54         6 

62  33   as  100  to  75 

Sixth  generation .      , 
Table  Vll. 

6 

87-50 

6 

63-16   as  100  to  72 

1 

Seventh  generation   . 
Table  VUl. 

9 

83-94 

9 

68-25   as  100  to  81 

i 

1 

Eiglith  generation     . 
Table  IX. 

8 

113*25 

8 

96-65    as  100  to  85 

Ninth  generation 
Table  X. 

14 

81-39 

14 

64-07    as  100  to  79 

Tenth  generation 
Table  XI. 

5 

93-70 

5 

50-40   as  100  to  54 

All  the  ten  genei-ations^ 
taken  together  .      ./ 

73 

85-84 

73 

66-02 

as  100  to  77 
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The  mean  height  of  the  aelMertilised  plants  in 
each  of  the  ten  generatioos  Is  also  shown  in  the 
accompanying  dit^ram,  that  of  the  intercrossed  plants 
being  taken  at  100 ;  and  on  the  right  side  we  see 
the  relative  heights  of  the  seventy-three  intercrossed 
plants,  and  of  the  seventy-three  self-fettilised  plants. 
The  difference  in  height  between  the    crossed  and 


Diagram  showing  the  meao  helgbtB  of  the  crossed  and  arlf-fOTtiliMd 
plnati  of  Ipcm/Oi  parfwwi  in  the  ten  generatlona;  the  meaD  height  of  the 
Cnnwd  plaati  being  taken  u  100.  On  th«  right  hand,  the  mean  heighb  of 
th«  crossed  and  aelf-fertllised  plants  of  all  the  generatioua  taken  together 

self-fertilised  plants  will  perhaps  be  best  appreciated 
by  au  illustration :  If  all  the  men  in  a  country  were 
on  an  average  6  feet  high,  and  there  were  some  families 
which  had  been  long  and  closely  interbred,  these 
would  be  almost  dwarfs,  their  average  height  dnring 
ten  generations  being  only  4  feet  8^  inches. 
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It  should  be  especially  observed  that  the  average  dif- 
ference between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants 
is  not  due  to  a  few  of  the  former  having  grown  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  or  to  a  few  of  the  self-fertilised 
being  extremely  short,  but  to  all  the  crossed  plants 
having  surpassed  their  self-fertilised  opponents,  with 
the  few  following  exceptions.  The  first  occurred  in 
the  sixth  generation,  in  which  the  plant  named  "  Hero" 
appeared  ;;two  in  the  eighth  generation,  but  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  in  this  generation  were  in  an  anomalous 
condition,  ias  they  grew  at  first  at  an  unusual  rate  and 
conquered  for  a  time  the  opposed  crossed  plants ;  and 
two  exceptions  in  the  ninth  generation,  though  one 
of  these  plants  only  equalled  its  crossed  gpponent. 
Therefore,  jof  the  seventy-three  crossed  plants,  sixty- 
eight  grew'  to  a  greater  height  than  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  to  which  they  were  opposed. 

In  the  right-hand  column  of  figures,  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants 
in  the  successive  generations  is  seen  to  fluctuate  much, 
as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  from  the  small 
number  of  plants  measured  in  each  generation  being 
insufficient  to  give  a  fair  average.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  absolute  height  of  the  plants 
goes  for  nothing,  as  each  pair  was  measured  as 
soon  as  one  of  them  had  twined  up  to  the  summit 
of  its  rod.  The  great  difference  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion, viz.,  100  to  54,  no  doubt  was  partly  accidental, 
though,  when  these  plants  were  weighed,  the  differ- 
ence was  even  greater,  viz.,  100  to  44.  The  smallest 
amount  of  difference  occurred  in  the  fourth  and  the 
eighth  generations,  and  this  was  apparently  due  to 
both  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  having 
become  unhealthy,  which  prevented  the  former  attain- 
ing their  usual  degree  of  superiority.     This  was  an 
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'anfortunate  circumstaiice,  but  my  experiments  were 
not  thus  vitiated,  as  both  lots  of  plants  were  exposed 
to  the  same  conditions,  whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  flowers  of  this 
Ipomoea,  when  growing  out  of  doors,  are  habitually 
crossed  by  insects,  so  that  the  first  seedlings  which  I 
raised  from  purchased  seeds  were  probably  the  offspring 
of  a  cross.  I  infer  that  this  is  the  case,  firstly  from 
humble-bees  often  visiting  the  flowers,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  pollen  left  by  them  on  the  stigmas  of  such 
flowers  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  plants  raised  from  the 
same  lot  of  seed  varying  greatly  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  for  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  indicates 
much  intercrossing.*  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  the  plants  raised  by  me  from  flowers  which  were, 
in  all  probability,  seK-fertilised  for  the  first  time  after 
many  generations  of  crossing,  should  have  been  so 
markedly  inferior  in  height  to  the  intercrossed  plants 
as  they  were,  namely,  as  76  to  100.  As  the  plants 
which  were  self-fertilised  in  each  succeeding  generation 
necessarily  became  much  more  closely  interbred  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earlier  generations,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  difference  in  height  between 
them  and  the  crossed  plants  would  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing ;  but,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  plants  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  generations  taken  together 
is  less  than  in  the  first  and  second  generations  together. 
When,  however,  we  remember  that  the  self-fertilised 
and  crossed  plants  are  all  descended  from  the  same 


***  Yerlot  says  C  Sur  la  Produo-  eolor^  cannot  be  kept  pure  unless 

tion  des  Yari^t^,'  1865,  p.  66)  grown  at  a  distance  tram  all  other 

that  certain  varieties  of  a  closely  yarioties. 
oUiod  plant,  th^  ConvohuHuf  tri- 
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mother-plant^  that  many  of  the  crossed  plants  in  each 
generation  were  related,  often  closely  related,  and  that 
all  were  exposed  to  the  same  conditions,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  find,  is  a  very  important  circumstance,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  difference  between 
them  should  have  somewhat  decreased  in  the  later 
generations.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  astonishing  fact, 
that  the  crossed  plants  should  have  been  victorious, 
even  to  a  slight  degree,  over  the  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  later  generations. 

The  much  greater  constitutional  vigour  of  the 
crossed  than  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  was  proved  on 
five  occasions  in  various  ways;  namely,  by  exposing 
them,  while  young,  to  a  low  temperature  or  to  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  by  growing  them, 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  in  competition 
with  full-grown  plants  of  other  kinds. 

With  respect  to  the  productiveness  of  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  successive  generations, 
my  observations  unfortunately  were  not  made  on  any 
uniform  plan,  partly  from  the  want  of  time,  and  partly 
from  not  having  at  first  intended  to  observe  more  than 
a  single  generation.  A  summary  of  the  results  is  here 
given  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  fertility  of  the  crossed 
plants  being  taken  as  100. 

First  Oeneration  of  crossed  and  self  fertilised  Plants 
growing  in  competition  with  one  another, — Sixty-five 
capsules  produced  from  flowers  on  five  crossed  plants 
fertilised  by  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  and  fifty-five 
capsules  produced  from  flowers  on  five  self-fertilised 
plants  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  contained  seeds 
in  the  proportion  of 100  to  U3 

Fifty-six  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules  on 
tne  above  five  crossed  plants,  and  twenty-five  spontar 
neously  self-fertilised  capsules  on  the  above  five  self- 
fertilised  plants,  yielded  seeds  in  the  proportion  of  .     100  to  99 
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Combining  the  total  number  of  capsnles  produced 
by  these  plants^  and  the  average  number  of  seeds  in 
each^  the  above  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants 
yielded  seeds  in  the  proportion  of  .         .        .        .     100  to  64 

Other  plants  of  this  first  generation  grown  under 
un&Yourable  conditions  and  spontaneously  self-ferti- 
lised, yielded  seeds  in  the  proportion  of  .         .        .     100  to  45 

Third  Oeneratifm  of  crossfd  und  Belf-fertUiMd  Plants, 
— Grossed  capsules  compared  with  self-fertilised  cap- 
sules contained  seeds  in  the  ratio  of        .         .        .     100  to  91 

An  equal  number  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants,  both  spontaneously  self-fertilised,  produced 
capsules  in  the  ratio  of 100  to  38 

And  these  capsules  contained  seeds  in  the  ratio  of  .     100  to  94 

Combining  these  data,  the  productiveness  of  the 
crossed  to  the  self-fertilised  plants,  both  spontane- 
ously self-fertilised,  was  as 100  to  85 

Fourth  Generation  of  crosfed  and  self'/ertUtsed  Plants. 
— Capsules  from  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  ferti- 
lised by  pollen  from  another  plant,  and  capsules  from 
flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen,  contained  seeds  in  the  proportion  of      .     100  to  94 

Fifth  Oenerotimi  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plinth, 
—The  crossed  plants  produced  spontaneously  a  vast 
number  more  pods  (not  actually  coimted)  than  the 
Belf-«fertilised,  and  these  contained  seeds  in  the  pro- 
portion of     100  to  89 

Ninth  Generation  of  crossed  and  self -fertilised  Plahts» 
— ^Fourteen  crossed  plants,  spontaneously  self-ferti- 
lised, and  fourteen  self-fertilised  plants  spontaneously 
self-fertilised,  yielded  capsules  (the  average  number 
of  seeds  per  capsule  not  having  been  ascertained)  in 
the  proportion  of 100  to  26 

Plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  S^ftck  com-' 
pared  with  intercrossed  Plants, — The  offspring  of  inter- 
crossed plants  of  the  ninth  generation,  crossed  by  a 
fresh  stock,  compared  with  plants  of  the  same  stock 
intercrossed  during  ten  generations,  both  sets  of  plants 
left  uncovered  and  naturally  fertilised,  produced 
capsules  by  weight  as 100  to  51 

We  see  in  this  table  that  the  crossed  plants  aio 
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always  in  some  degree  more  productive  than  the  self- 
fertilised  plants,  by  whatever  standard  they  are  com- 
pared. The  degree  differs  greatly;  but  this  depends 
chiefly  on  whether  an  average  was  taken  of  the  seeds 
alone,  or  of  the  capsules  alone,  or  of  both  combined. 
The  relative  superiority  of  the  crossed  plants  is  chiefly 
due  to  their  producing  a  much  greater  number  of  cap- 
sules, and  not  to  each  capsule  containing  a  larger 
average  number  of  seeds.  For  instance,  in  the  third 
generation  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  pro- 
duced capsules  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  38,  whilst  the 
seeds  in  the  capsules  on  the  crossed  plants  were  to 
those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  only  as  100  to  94. 
In  the  eighth  generation  the  capsules  on  two  self- 
fertilised  plants  (not  included  in  the  above  table), 
grown  in  separate  pots  and  thus  not  subjected  to  any 
competition,  yielded  the  large  average  of  5*1  seeds. 
The  smaller  nimiber  of  capsules  produced  by  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  may  be  in  part,  but  not  altogether, 
attributed  to  their  lessened  size  or  height ;  this  being 
chiefly  due  to  their  lessened  constitutional  vigour,  so 
that  they  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  crossed 
plants  growing  in  the  same  pots.  The  seods  produced 
by  the  crossed  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  were  not 
always  heavier  than  the  self-fertilised  seeds  on  the 
self-fertilised  plants.  The  lighter  seeds,  whether  pro- 
duced from  crossed  or  self-fertilised  flowers,  generally 
germinated  before  the  heavier  seeds.  I  may  add  that 
the  crossed  plants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  flowered 
before  their  self-fertilised  opponents,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  greater  height  and  vigour. 

The  impaired  fertility  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  was 
shown  in  another  way,  namely,  by  their  anthers  being 
smaller  than  those  in  the  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants. 
This  was  fir^t  observed  in  the  seventh  generation,  but 
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may  have  occurred  earlier.  Several  anthers  from  flowers 
on  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  eighth 
generation  were  compared  under  the  microscope  ;  and 
those  from  the  former  were  generally  longer  and  plainly 
broader  than  the  anthers  of  the  self-fertilised  plants. 
The  quantity  of  pollen  contained  in  one  of  the  latter 
was,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  eye,  about  half 
of  that  contained  in  one  from  a  crossed  plant.  The 
impaired  fertility  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
eighth  generation  was  also  shown  in  another  manner, 
which  may  often  be  observed  in  hybrids — ^namely,  by  the 
first-formed  flowers  being  sterile.  For  instance,  the 
fifteen  first  flowers  on  a  self-fertilised  plant  of  one  of  the 
later  generations  were  carefully  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen,^and  eight  ofthem  dropped  off;  at  the  same 
time  fifteen  flowers  on  a  crossed  plant  growing  in  the 
same  pot  were  self-fertilised,  and  only  one  dropped  off. 
On  two  other  crossed  plants  of  the  same  generation, 
several  of  the  earliest  flowers  were  observed  to  fertilise 
themselves  and  to  produce  capsules.  In  the  plants  of 
the  ninth,  and  I  believe  of  some  previous  generations, 
very  many  of  the  flowers,  as  already  stated,  were 
slightly  monstrous ;  and  this  probably  was  connected 
with  their  lessened  fertility. 

All  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, and  I  believe  of  one  or  two  previous  generations, 
produced  flowers  of  exactly  the  same  tint,  namely,  of  a 
rich  dark  purple.  So  did  all  the  plants,  without  any 
exception,  in  the  three  succeeding  generations  of  self- 
fertilised  plants  ;  and  very  many  were  raised  on  account 
of  other  experiments  in  progress  not  here  recorded. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  by  my 
gardener  remarking  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  label 
the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  they  could  always  be  known 
by  their  colour.     The  flowers  were  as  uniform  ii)  tint 
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as  those  of  a  wild  species  growing  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
whether  the  same  tint  occurred,  as  is  probable,  in  the 
earlier  generations,  neither  my  gardener  nor  self  could 
recollect.  The  flowers  on  the  plants  which  were  first 
raised  from  purchased  seed,  as  well  as  during  the  first 
few  generations,  varied  much  in  the  depth  of  the 
purple  tint ;  many  were  more  or  less  pink,  and  occa- 
sionally a  white  variety  appeared.  The  crossed  plants 
continued  to  the  tenth  generation  to  vary  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  owing, 
probably,  to  their  having  become  more  or  less  closely 
inter-related.  We  must  therefore  attribute  the  extra- 
ordinary uniformity  of  colour  in  the  flowers  on  the 
plants  of  the  seventh  and  succeeding  self-fertilised 
generations,  to  inheritance  not  having  been  interfered 
with  by  crosses  during  several  preceding  generations, 
in  combination  with  the  conditions  of  life  having  been 
very  uniform. 

A  plant  appeared  in  the  sixth  self-fertilised  genera- 
tion, named  the  Hero,  which  exceeded  by  a  little  in 
height  its  crossed  antagonist,  and  which  transmitted 
its  powers  of  growth  and  increased  self-fertility  to  its 
children  and  grandchildren.  A  cross  between  the 
children  of  Hero  did  not  give  to  the  grandchildren 
any  advantage  over  the  self-fertilised  grandchildren 
raised  from  the  self-fertilised  children.  And  as  far  as 
my  observations  can  be  trusted,  which  were  made  on 
very  unhealthy  plants,  the  great-grandchildren  raised 
from  intercrossing  the  grandchildren  had  no  advantage 
over  the  seedlings  from  the  grandchildren  the  product 
of  continued  self-fertilisation;  and  what  is  far  more 
remarkable,  the  great-grandchildren  raised  by  crossing 
the  grandchildren  with  a  fresh  stock,  had  no  advantage 
over  either  the  intercrossed  or  self-fertilised  great- 
grandchildren.    It  thus  appears  that  Hero  and  iter 
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descendants  differed  in  constitution  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  from  ordinary  plants  of  the  present  species. 

Although  the  plants  raised  during  ten  successive 
generations  from  crosses  between  distinct  yet  inter- 
related plants  almost  invariably  exceeded  in  height, 
constitutional  vigour,  and  fertility  their  self-fertilised 
opponents,  it  has  been  proved  that  seedlings  raised 
by  intercrossing  flowers  on  the  same  plant  are  by  no 
means  superior,  on  the  contrary  are  somewhat  inferioi 
in  height  and  weight,  to  seedlings  raised  from  flowers 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  self-fertilisation  is 
in  some  manner  more  advantageous  than  crossing, 
unless  the  cross  brings  with  it,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
some  decided  and  preponderant  advantage ;  but  to  this 
subject  I  shall  recur  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  benefits  which  so  generally  follow  from  a 
cross  between  two  plants  apparently  depend  on  the 
two  differing  somewhat  in  constitution  or  character. 
This  is  shown  by  the  seedlings  from  the  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  ninth  generation,  when  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  fresh  stock,  being  as  superior  in 
height  and  almost  as  superior  in  fertility  to  the  again 
intercrossed  plants,  as  these  latter  were  to  seedlings 
from  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  corresponding  gen- 
eration. We  thus  learn  the  important  fact  that  the 
mere  act  of  crossing  two  distinct  plants,  which  are 
in  some  degree  inter-related  and  which  have  been 
long  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  conditions,  does 
little  good  as  compared  with  that  from  a  cross  between 
plants  belonging  to  different  stocks  or  families,  and 
which  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions. We  may  attribute  the  good  derived  from 
the  crossing  of  the  intercrossed  plants  during  the 
ten  successive  generations  to  their  still  differing  some- 
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what  in  constitution  or  character,  as  was  indeed  proved 
by  their  flowers  still  diflRering  somewhat  in  colour. 
But  the  several  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  experiments  on  Ipomoea  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  final  chapters,  after  all  my  other 
obfiervations  have  been  given* 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SCBOPHULABIAOBA,  GXBNKBIAOBJ^  LABIATJI,  Kta 

Mimuliis  luteos ;  height,  vigour,  and  fertility  of  the  aroased  and  self* 
fertilised  plants  of  the  first  four  generations — Appearance  of  a 
new,  tall,  and  highly  self-fertile  yariety— Of&pring  ham  a  crosB 
between  self-fertilised  plants — Effects  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
— Effects  of  crossing  flowers  on  the  same  plant — Sununary  on 
Mimolus  liiteus — Digitalis  purpurea,  superiority  of  the  crossed 
plants— Effects  of  crossing  flowers  on  the  same  plant— Galceolaria 
— Linaria  vulgaris  —  Yerbascum  thapsus  —  Yandellia  nummulari- 
folia — Gleistogene  flowers — Gesneria  pendulina — Salvia  ooccinea — 
Origanum  vulgare,  great  increase  of  the  crossed  plants  by  stolons 
— Thunbergia  alata. 

In  the  family  of  the  ScrophulariacesB  I  experimented 
on  species  in  the  six  following  genera:  Mimulus, 
Digitalis,  Calceolaria,  Linaria,  Verbascum,  and  Van- 
dellia. 

11.  SCBOPHULARIACE^— MiMTJLUS  luteus. 

The  plants  which  I  raised  from  purchased  seed  varied  greatly 
in  the  colour  of  their  flowers^  so  that  hardly  two  individuals 
were  quite  alike ;  the  corolla  being  of  all  shades  of  yellow, 
with  the  most  diversified  blotches  of  purple,  crimson,  orange, 
and  coppery  brown.  But  these  plants  differed  in  uq  other 
respect.*  The  flowers  are  evidently  well  adapted  for  fertilisa- 
tion by  the  agency  of  insects ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  closely  allied 
species,  M,  rosea,  I  have  watched  bees  entering  the  flowers,  thus 
getting  their  backs  well  dusted  with  pollen;  and  when  they 
entered  another  flower  the  pollen  was  licked  off  their  backs  by 


*  I  sent  several  specimens  with  The  flowers  with  much  rod  have 

variously  coloured  flowers  to  Kew,  been  named  by  horticulturists  as 

and  Dr.  Hooker  informs  mo  that  var.  Youngiano. 
they  all   consisted  of  M.  hdeu8. 
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the  two-lipped  stigma,  the  lips  of  which  are  irritable  and  close 
like  a  forceps  on  the  pollen-grains.  If  no  pollen  is  enclosed 
between  the  lips,  these  open  again  after  a  time.  Mr.  Eitehener 
has  ingeniously  explained  *  the  nse  of  these  movements,  namely, 
to  prevent  the  self-fertiliflation  of  the  flower.  If  a  bee  with 
no  pollen  on  its  back  enters  a  flower  it  tenches  the  stigma, 
which  quickly  closes,  and  when  the  bee  retires  dusted  with 
pollen,  it  can  leave  none  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower. 
But  as  soon  as  it  enters  any  other  flower,  plenty  of  pollen  is 
leffc  on  the  stigma,  which  will  be  thus  cross-fertilised.  Never- 
theless, if  insects  are  excluded,  the  flowers  fertilise  themselves 
perfectly  and  produce  plenty  of  seed;  but  I  did  not  ascertain 
whether  this  is  effected  by  the  stamens  increasing  in  length 
with  advancing  age,  or  by  the  bending  down  of  the  pistil.  The 
dhief  interest  in  my  experiments  on  the  present  species,  lies  in 
the  appearance  in  the  fourth  self-fertilised  generation  oi  a 
variety  which  bore  large  peculiarly -coloured  flowers,  and  grew 
te  a  greater  height  than  the  other  varieties ;  it  likewise  became 
more  highly  self-fertile,  so  that  this  variety  resembles  the 
plant  named  Hero,  which  appeared  in  the  sixth  self-fertilised 
generation  of  Ipomoea. 

Some  flowers  on  one  of  the  plants  raised  from  the  purchased 
seeds  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen ;  and  others  on  the 
same  plant  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant.  The 
seeds  from  twelve  capsules  thus  produced  were  placed  in 
separate  wateh-glasses  for  comparison ;  and  those  from  the  six 
crossed  capsules  appeared  te  the  eye  hardly  more  numerous 
than  those  from  the  six  self-fertilised  capsules.  But  when  the 
seeds  were  weighed,  those  from  the  crossed  cajpsules  amounted 
to  1*02  grain,  whilst  those  from  the  self-fertilised  capsules 
were  only  'SI  grain;  so  that  the  former  were  either  heavier  or 
more  numerous  than  the  latter,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  79. 

Crossed  and  sd/'fertilised  Plants  of  the  First  Generation, — Having 
ascertained,  by  leaving  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seed  on  damp 
sand,  that  they  germinated  simultaneously,  both  kinds  were 
thickly  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  a  broad  and  rather  shallow 
pan ;  so  that  the  two  sets  of  seedlings,  which  came  up  at  the 
same  time,  were  subjected  to  the  same  unfavourable  conditions. 
This  was  a  bad  method  of  treatment,  but  this  species  was  one  of 
the  first  on  which  I  experimented.    When  the  crossed  seedlings 

•  *  A  Year's  Botany,'  1874,  p.  118. 
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were  on  an  average  half  an  inch  high,  the  self-fertilised  ones 
were  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  When  grown  to  their  full 
height  under  the  above  unfavourable  conditions,  the  four  tallest 
crossed  plants  averaged  7*62,  and  the  four  tallest  self-fertilised 
5 '87  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  77.  Ten  flowers  on  the  crossed 
plants  were  fully  expanded  before  one  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants.  A  few  of  these  plants  of  both  lots  were  transplanted 
into  a  large  pot  with  plenty  of  good  earth,  and  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  not  now  being  subjected  to  severe  competition,  grew 
during  the  following  year  as  tall  as  the  crossed  plants;  but 
irom  a  case  which  follows  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  long  continued  equal.  Some  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  plant,  and  tiie  capsules 
thus  produced  contained  a  rather  greater  weight  of  seed  than 
those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  again  self-fertilised. 

Grossed  and  sd/'fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Oeneration, — Seeds 
from  the  foregoing  plants,  fertilised  in  the  manner  just  stated, 
were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  pot  (I.)  and  came  up 
crowded.  The  four  tallest  crossed  seedlings,  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  averaged  8  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  four  tallest 
self-fertilised  plants  averaged  only  4  inches.  Crossed  seeds 
were  sown  by  themselves  in  a  second  small  pot,  and  self- 
fertilised  seeds  were  sown  by  themselves  in  a  third  small  pot 
so  that  there  was  no  competition  whatever  between  these  two 
lots.  Nevertheless  the  crossed  plants  grew  from  1  to  2 
inches  higher  on  an  average  than  the  self-fertilised.  Both  lots 
looked  equally  vigorous,  but  the  crossed  plants  flowered  earlier 
and  more  profusely  than  the  self-fertilised.  In  Pot  I.,  in  which 
the  two  lots  competed  with  each  other,  the  crossed  plants  flowered 
first  and  produced  a  large  number  of  capsules,  whilst  the 
self-fertilised  produced  only  nineteen.  The  contents  of  twelve 
capsules  from  the  crossed  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants,  and 
of  twelve  capsules  from  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  were  placed  in  separate  watch-glasses  for  comparison ; 
and  the  crossed  seeds  seemed  more  numerous  by  half  than  the 
solf-fertilised. 

The  plants  on  both  sides  of  Pot  I.,  after  they  had  seeded, 
were  cut  down  and  transplanted  into  a  large  pot  with  plenty  of 
good  earth,  and  on  the  following  spring,  when  they  had  grown 
to  a  height  of  between  5  and  6  inches,  the  two  lots  were  equal, 
as  occurred  in  a  similar  experiment  in  the  last  generation. 
But  after  some  weeks  the  crossed  plants  exceeded  the  self« 
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fertOised  ones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  pot,  though  not 
nearly  to  so  great  a  degree  as  before,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  very  severe  competition. 

Crossed  and  se^-fertUtsed  Plants  of  the  Third  Qeneraium. — 
Grossed  seeds  from  the  crossed  plants,  and  self-fertilised  seeds 
from  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  llust  generation,  were  sown 
thickly  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  pot.  No.  I.  The  two  tallest 
plants  on  each  side  were  measured  affcer  they  had  flowered,  and 
the  two  crossed  ones  were  12  and  Ih  inches,  and  the  two  self- 
fertilised  ones  8  and  bh  inches  in  height ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
100  to  69.  Twenty  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  were  again 
crossed  and  produced  twenty  capsules ;  ten  of  which  contained 
1*S3  grain  weight  of  seeds.  Thirty  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants  were  again  self-fertilised  and  produced  twentyndz 
capsules ;  ten  of  the  best  of  which  (many  being  very  poor)  con- 
tained only  '87  grain  weight  of  seeds;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
100  to  65  by  weight 

The  superiority  of  the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  plants 
was  proved  in  various  ways.  Self-fertilised  seeds  were  sown  on 
one  side  of  a  pot,  and  two  days  afterwards  crossed  seeds  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  two  lots  of  seedlings  were  equal  until  they 
were  above  half  an  inch  high ;  but  when  fully  grown  the  two 
tallest  crossed  plants  attained  a  height  of  12^  and  81  inches, 
whilst  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  were  only  8  and  5^ 
inches  high. 

In  a  third  pot,  crossed  seeds  were  sown  four  days  after  the 
self-fertilised,  and  the  seedlings  from  the  latter  had  at  first,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  advantage;  but  when  the  two 
lots  were  between  5  and  6  inches  in  height,  they  were  equal, 
and  ultimately  the  three  tallest  crossed  plants  were  11, 10,  and 
8  inches,  whilst  the  three  tallest  self-fertilised  were  12,  8^,  and 
Ih  inches  in  height.  So  that  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  them,  the  crossed  plants  having  an  average  advantage 
of  only  the  third  of  an  inch.  The  plants  were  cut  down,  and 
without  being  disturbed  were  transplanted  into  a  larger  pot. 
Thus  the  two  lots  started  fair  on  the  following  spring,  and  now 
the  crossed  plants  showed  their  inherent  superiority,  for  the  two 
tallest  were  13  inches,  whilst  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised  plants 
were  only  11  and  8i  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  76.  The 
two  lots  were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously :  the 
crossed  plants  produced  a  large  number  of  capsules,  whilst  the 
lelf-fertilised  produced  very  few  and  poor  ones.    The  seeds 
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from  eight  of  the  capsules  on  the  crossed  plants  weighed  '65 
grain,  whilst  those  from  eight  of  the  capsules  on  the  self-fer- 
tilised plants  weighed  only  *22  grain ;  or  as  100  to  34. 

The  crossed  plants  in  the  above  three  pots,  as  in  almost  all 
the  preyions  experiments,  flowered  before  the  self-fertilised. 
This  occurred  even  in  the  third  pot  in  which  the  crossed  seeds 
were  sown  four  days  after  the  self-fertilised  seeds. 

Lastly,  seeds  of  both  lots  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
large  pot  in  which  a  Fuchsia  had  long  been  growing,  so  that  the 
earth  was  full  of  roots.  Both  lots  grew  miserably;  but  the 
crossed  seedlings  had  an  advantage  at  all  times,  and  ultimately 
attained  to  a  height  of  3h  inches,  whilst  the  self-fertilised  seed- 
lings never  exceeded  1  inch.  The  several  forgoing  experiments 
prove  in  a  decisive  manner  the  superiority  in  constitutional 
vigour  of  the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

In  the  three  generations  now  described  and  taken  together,  the 
average  height  of  the  ten  tallest  crossed  plants  was  8*19  inches, 
and  that  of  the  ten  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  5*29  inches  (the 
plants  having  been  grown  in  small  pots),  or  as  100  to  65. 

In  the  next  or  fourth  self-fertilised  generation,  several  plants 
of  a  new  and  tall  variety  apx)eared,  which  increased  in  the 
later  self-fertilised  generations,  owing  to  its  great  self-fertility, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  original  kinds.  The  same 
variety  also  appeared  amongst  the  crossed  plants,  but  as  it  was 
not  at  first  regarded  with  any  particular  attention,  I  know 
not  how  far  it  was  used  for  raising  the  intercrossed  plants ;  and 
in  the  later  crossed  generations  it  was  rarely  present.  Owing  to 
the  appearance  of  this  tall  variety,  the  comparison  of  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding  generations 
was  rendered  unfair,  as  all  the  self-fertilised  and  only  a  few  or 
none  of  the  crossed  plants  consisted  of  it.  Nevertiieless,  the 
results  of  the  later  experiments  are  in  some  respects  well  worth 
giving. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Fourth  Generation, — Seeds 
of  the  two  kinds,  produced  in  the  usual  way  from  the  two  sets  of 
plants  of  the  third  generation,  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of 
two  pots  (I.  and  n.);  but  the  seedlings  were  not  thinned 
enough  and  did  not  grow  well.  Many  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  especially  in  one  of  the  pots,  consisted  of  the  new  and 
tail  variety  above  referred  to,  which  bore  large  and  almost  white 
flowers  marked  with  crimson  blotches.  I  will  call  it  the 
White  variety,    I  b^li^ve  that  it  first  appeared  amongst  both  the 
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crofised  and  self^fertilised  plants  of  the  last  generation;  bat 
neither  my  gardener  nor  myself  could  remember  any  such  variely 
in  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  purchased  seed.  It  mnst  there- 
fore have  arisen  either  through  ordinary  variation,  or,  judging 
from  its  appearance  amongst  both  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants,  more  probably  through  reversion  to  a  formerly  existing 
variety. 

In  Pot  I.  the  tallest  crossed  plant  was  Sh  inches,  and  the 
tallest  self-fertilised  5  inches  in  height.  In  Pot  n.  the  tallest 
crossed  plant  was  6h  inches,  and  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plant, 
which  consisted  of  the  white  variety,  7  inches  in  height ;  and 
this  was  the  first  instance  in  my  experiments  on  Mimulus  in 
which  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plant  exceeded  the  tallest  crossed. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  tallest  crossed  plants  taken  together  were 
to  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  80. 
As  yet  the  crossed  plants  were  superior  to  the  self-fertilised  in 
fertility ;  for  twelve  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  were  crossed 
and  yielded  ten  capsules,  the  seeds  of  which  weighed  1  '71  grain. 
Twenty  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  self-fertilised, 
and  produced  fifteen  capsules,  all  appearing  poor;  and  the  seeds 
from  ten  of  them  weighed  only  '68  grain,  so  that  from  an 
equal  number  of  capsules  the  crossed  seeds  were  to  the  self- 
fertilised  in  weight  as  100  to  40. 

Crossed  and  self-feHilised  Plants  of  the  Fifth  Oeneration, — Seeds 
from  both  lots  of  the  fourth  generation,  fertilised  in  the  usual 
manner,  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  three  pots.  When  the 
seedlings  flowered,  most  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  found 
to  consist  of  the  tall  white  variety.  Several  of  the  crossed  plants 
in  Pot  I.  likewise  belonged  to  this  variety,  as  did  a  very  few  in 
Pots  II.  and  III.  The  tallest  crossed  plant  in  Pot  I.  was  7  inches, 
and  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plant  on  the  opposite  side  8  inches ; 
in  Pots  n.  and  III.  the  tallest  crossed  were  4i  and  5i,  and  the 
tallest  self-fertilised  7  and  6s  inches  in  height;  so  that  the 
average  height  of  the  tallest  plants  in  the  two  lots  was  as  100 
for  the  crossed  to  126  for  the  self-fertilised ;  and  thus  we  have 
a  complete  reversal  of  what  occurred  in  the  four  previous  gene- 
rations. Nevertheless,  in  all  three  pots  the  crossed  plants 
retained  their  habit  of  flowering  before  the  self-fertilised.  The 
plants  were  unhealthy  from  being  crowded  and  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  season,  and  were  in  consequence  more  or  less 
sterile ;  but  the  crossed  plants  were  somewhat  less  sterile  than 
the  self-fertilised  plants, 
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Owned  and  uilf'fertilmd  Plan's  of  the  Sixih  Oeneratian.—QeedB 
from  plants  of  tiie  fifth  generation  croesed  and  self-fertilised  in 
the  usual  manner  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  several  pots. 
On  the  self-fertilised  side  every  single  plant  belonged  to  the  tall 
white  variety.    On  the  crossed  side  some  plants  belonged  to  this 
variety,  but  the  greater  number  approached  in  character  to  the 
old  and  shorter  kinds  with  smaller  yellowish  flowers  blotched 
with  coppery  brown.    When  the  plants  on  both  sides  were  from  2 
to  3  inches  in  height  they  were  equal,  but  when  fully  grown 
the  self-fertilised  were  decidedly  the  tallest  and  finest  plants,  but, 
from  want  of  time,  they  were  not  actually  measured.    In  half 
the  pots  the  first  plant  which  flowered  was  a  self-fertilised  one, 
and  in  the  other  half  a  crossed  one.   And  now  another  remark- 
able change  was  clearly  perceived,  namely,  that  the  self-fertilised 
plants  had  become  more  self-fertile  than  the  crossed.    The 
pots  were  all  put  under  a  net  to  exclude  insects,  and  the  crossed 
plants  produced  sx)ontaneously  only  fifty-five  capsules,  whilst 
the  self-fertilised  plants  produced  eighty-one  capsules,  or  as  100 
to  147.    The  seeds  from  nine  capsules  of  both  lots  were  placed 
in  separate  watch-glasses  for  comparison,  and  the  self-fertilised 
appeared  rather  the  more  numerous.     Besides  these  sponta- 
neously sulf-fertilised  capsules,  twenty  flowers  on  the  crossed 
plants    again   crossed  yielded   sixteen    capsules;   twenty-five 
flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  again  self-fortilised  yielded 
seventeen  capsules,  and  this  is  a  larger  proportional  number  of 
capsules  than  was  produced  by  the  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the 
self-fertilised  plants  in  the  previous  generations.    The  contents 
of  ten  capsules  of  both  these  lots  were  compared  in  separate 
watch-glasses,  and  the  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  appeared 
decidedly  more  numerous  than  those  from  the  crossed  plants. 

Crossed  and  seff-ftrtUised  Plants  of  the  Seventh  Generntion,-^ 
Crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  crossed  and  self-ferti- 
lised plants  of  the  sixth  generation  were  sown  in  the  usual 
manner  on  opposite  sides  of  three  pots,  and  the  seedlings  were 
well  and  equally  thinned.  Every  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants 
(and  many  were  raised)  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
generations,  belonged  to  the  tall  white  variety.  Their  uniformity 
of  character,  in  comparison  with  the  seedlings  first  raised  from 
the  purchased  seed,  was  quite  remarkable.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  crossed  plants  differed  much  in  the  tints  of  their  flowers, 
but  not,  I  think,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  those  first  raided. 
I  determined  this  time  to  measure  the  plants  on  both  sidoi 
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carefollj.  The  self-fertilised  seedlings  came  np  rather  before  the 
crossed^  but  both  lots  were  for  a  time  of  equal  height.  When  first 
measured,  the  average  height  of  the  six  tallest  crossed  plants  in 
the  three  pots  was  702,  and  that  of  the  six  tallest  self-fertilised 
plants  8*97  inches,  or  as  100  to  128.  When  fully  grown  the 
same  plants  were  again  measured,  with  the  result  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Table  XVm.  (Seventh  Generation.) 


No.  of  Fbt 

CroBsed  Plants. 

Self-fertOiaed  Plants. 

L 

Inchesi. 

ii! 

Inches. 
19J 
18 

II. 

l?l 

u\ 

III. 

u| 

\? 

Total  inches. 

68*63 

93*88 

The  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  is  here  11  '4B,  and  that 
of  the  six  self-fertilised  15*64,  or  as  100  to  137. 

As  it  was  now  evident  that  the  tall  white  variety  transmitted 
its  characters  faithfully,  and  as  the  self-fertilised  plants  consisted 
exclusively  of  this  variety,  it  was  manifest  that  they  would 
always  exceed  in  height  the  crossed  plants  which  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  original  shorter  varieties.  This  line  of  experiment 
was  therefore  discontinued,  and  I  tried  whether  intercrossing 
two  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  sixth  generation,  growing  in  dis- 
tinct pots,  would  give  their  offepring  any  advantage  over  the 
offspring  of  flowers  on  one  of  the  same  plants  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen.  These  latter  seedlings  formed  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  self-fertilised  plants,  like  those  in  the  right-hand  column 
in  Table  XYIII. ;  the  crossed  plants  were  the  product  of  six 
previous  self-fertilised  generations  with  an  intercross  in  the 
last  generation.  The  seeds  were  allowed  to  germinate  on  sand, 
and  were  planted  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  four  pots,  all  the 
remaining  seeds  being  sown  crowded  on  opposite  sides  of  Pot 
y.  in  Table  XIX. ;  the  three  tallest  on  each  side  in  this  latter  pot 
being  alone  measured.  All  the  plants  were  twice  measured — ^the 
fixit  time  whilst  young,and  theaverage  height  of  the  crossed  plants 
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to  that  of  the  self-fertilised  was  then  as  100  to  122.    When  folly 
grown  thej  were  again  measured,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XIX. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Intercrossed  PltAto 

from  SelMisTtilised 

Plants  of  tbe  Sixth 

Generation. 

Self-fbrtUIaed  Plants 

of  the  Seventh 

Generation. 

L 

Inches. 
12J 
lOJ 
10 
U| 

Inches. 
151 

11 

n. 

101 
71 

I2I 
7 

Hi 
u] 

m. 

It! 

101 

11« 

IV. 

11 

7| 

7 
8 

V. 
Crowded. 

I' 

101 
9} 
9] 

Total  in  inches. 

159*88 

175-50 

The  average  height  of  the  sixteen  intercrossed  plants  is  here 
9 '  96  inches,  and  that  of  the  sixteen  self-fertilised  plants  10  *  96,  or 
as  100  to  110 ;  so  that  the  intercrossed  plants,  the  progenitors  ol 
which  had  been  self-fertilised  for  the  six  previous  generations, 
and  had  been  exposed  during  the  whole  time  to  remarkably  nni- 
form  conditions,  were  somewhat  inferior  in  height  to  the  plants 
of  the  seventh  self-fertilised  generation.  But  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  a  similar  experiment  made  after  two  additional 
generations  of  self-fertilisation  gave  a  different  result,  I  know 
not  how  far  to  trust  the  present  one.  In  three  of  the  five 
pots  in  Table  XIX.  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  first,  and  in 
the  other  two  a  crossed  plant.  These  self-fertilised  plants  were 
remarkably  fertile,  for  twenty  flowers  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen  produced  no  less  than  nineteen  very  flne  capsules ! 
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The  effects  of  a  Gross  with  a  distinct  Stock,—  Some  flowers  on  the 
self-fertilised  plants  in  Pot  IV.  in  Table  XIX.  were  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen,  and  plants  of  the  eighth  self-fertilised 
generation  were  thus  raised,  merely  to  serve  as  parents  in  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  Several  flowers  on  these  plants  were  allowed 
to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  (insects  being  of  course 
excluded),  and  the  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  formed  the 
ninth  self-fertilised  generation ;  they  consisted  wholly  of  the  tall 
white  variety  with  crimson  blotches.  Other  flowers  on  the 
same  plants  of  the  eighth  self-fertilised  generation  were  crossed 
with  pollen  taken  from  another  plant  of  the  same  lot ;  so  that 
the  seedlings  thus  raised  were  the  offspring  of  eight  previous 
generations  of  self-fertilisation  with  an  intercross  in  the  last 
generation;  these  I  will  call  the  intercrossed  plants.  Lastly, 
other  flowers  on  the  same  plants  of  the  eighth  self-fertilised 
generation  were  crossed  with  pollen  taken  from  plants  which  had 
been  raised  from  seed  procured  from  a  garden  at  Chelsea.  The 
Chelsea  plants  bore  yellow  flowers  blotched  with  red,  but  differed 
in  no  other  respect.  They  had  been  grown  out  of  doors,  whilst 
mine  had  been  cultivated  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  for  the 
last  eight  generations,  and  in  a  different  kind  of  soil.  The 
seedlings  raised  from  this  cross  with  a  wholly  different  stock 
may  be  called  the  "  Chelseo'crossed"  The  three  lots  of  seeds 
thus  obtained  were  allowed  to  germinate  on  bare  sand;  and 
whenever  a  seed  in  all  three  lots,  or  in  only  two,  germinated  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  planted  in  pots  superficially  divided 
into  three  or  two  compartments.  The  remaining  seeds, 
whether  or  not  in  a  state  of  germination,  were  thickly  sown  in 
three  divisions  in  a  large  pot,  X.,  in  Table  XX.  When  the  plants 
had  grown  to  their  full  height  they  were  measured,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table ;  but  only  the  three  tallest  plants  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  in  Pot  X.  were  measured. 

In  this  table  the  average  height  of  the  twenty-eight  Chelsea- 
crossed  plants  is  21  *  62  inches ;  that  of  the  twenty-seven  inter- 
crossed plants  12  •  2 ;  and  that  of  the  nineteen  self-fertilised  10  *  44. 
But  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  will  be  the  fairest  plan  to  strike  out 
two  dwarfed  ones  (only  4  inches  in  height),  so  as  not  to  exaggerate 
the  inferiority  of  the  self-fertilised  plants ;  and  this  will  raise  the 
average  height  of  the  seventeen  remaining  self-fertilised  plants 
to  11*2  inches.  Therefore  the  Chelsea-crossed  are  to  the  inter- 
crossed in  height  as  100  to  66 ;  the  Chelsea-crossed  to  the  self- 
fertilised  as  100  to  52 ;  and  the  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised 
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Tablx  XX. 


No.ofPoL 

PUnUfromfipir- 

tbe  Hghlh  Oram- 
Uon  crwwa  tig 
ClielB».  PkDU. 

Slgbtta  Scir-fnU- 

OtqpnitkFri  flBBi 

ii«ia™«ti«i. 

1. 

Inch* 

5Si 

iDCbH. 

14 

li! 

10 

u. 

SI 

;5' 
•I 

"1 

ill. 

33| 

HI 

'11 

IV. 

17 

li 

;;'■ 

V. 

SSI 

8 

it' 

1S| 

VL 

IS' 

'?' 

12 
16j 

VIL 

13] 
3iJ 

15 

is! 

vm. 

171 

ill 

IX. 

33 1 
20) 

Crowded  FUnta. 

IBl 
16 1 
"1 

Si 

10 

1 

Total  inches. 

605-88 

339 -BO 

IfiS-M 
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B8  100  to  92.  ^e  thus  see  how  immensely  superior  in  height 
the  Chelsea-crossed  are  to  the  intercrossed  and  to  the  self- 
fertilised  plants.  They  began  to  show  their  superiority  when 
only  one  inch  high.  They  were  also^  when  fully  grown,  much 
more  branched  with  larger  leaves  and  somewhat  larger  flowers 
than  the  plants  of  the  other  two  lots,  so  that  if  they  had  been 
weighed,  the  ratio  would  certainly  have  been  much  higher  than 
that  of  100  to  56  and  52. 

The  intercrossed  plants  are  here  to  the  self-fertilised  in 
height  as  100  to  92;  whereas  in  the  analogous  experiment 
given  in  Table  XIX.  the  intercrossed  plants  from  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  the  sixth  generation  were  inferior  in  height 
to .  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  110.  I 
doubt  whether  this  discordance  in  the  results  of  the  two 
experiments  can  be  explained  by  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  the 
present  case  having  been  raised  from  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  seeds,  whereas  in  the  former  case  they  were  raised 
from  artificially  self-fertilised  seeds;  nor  by  the  present  plants 
having  been  self-fertilised  during  two  additional  generations, 
though  this  is  a  more  probable  explanation. 

With  respect  to  fertility,  the  twenty-eight  Chelsea-crossed 
plants  produced  272  capsules;  the  twenty-seven  intercrossed 
plants  produced  24 ;  and  the  seventeen  self-fertilised  plants  17 
capsules.  All  the  plants  were  left  imcovered  so  as  to  be  naturally 
fertilised,  and  empty  capsules  were  rejected 

Capsules, 
Therefore  20  Chelsea-crossed  plants  would  have  produced  194  *  29 

„       20  Intercrossed  plants  „  „         17*77 

„       20  Self-fertilised  plants         „  „         20*00 

Orains, 
The  seeds  contained  in  8  capsules  from  the  Chelsea-  1  i.i 

crossed  plants  weighed f 

The  Beeds  contained  in  8  capsules  from  the  Intercrossed  I  Q.51 

plants  weighed       ......        3 

The  seeds  contained  in  8  capsules  from  the  Self-fertilised  1  a.qq 

plants  weighed ]^^ 

If  we  combine  the  number  of  capsules  produced  together  with 
the  average  weight  of  contained  seeds,  we  get  the  following 
extraordinary  ratios : 

Weight  of  seed  produced  by  the  same  number  )         -^  .    . 
of  Chelsea-crpssed  and  intercrossed  plants   .  ) 
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Weight  of  seed  produced  by  the  same  number  \  ,  ^  .  o 
of  Chelsea-crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants     ) 

Weight  of  seeds  produced  by  the  same  number  )  »  mn  ^^v  tq 
of  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plante   .   .  f  «^""^^» 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chelsea-crossed  plants 
exceeded  the  two  other  lots  in  hardiness^  as  greatly  as  they  did 
in  height^  luxuriance^  and  fertility.  In  the  early  autumn  most  of 
the  pots  were  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground ;  and  this  always 
injures  plants  which  have  been  long  kept  in  a  warm  greenhousa 
All  three  lots  consequently  suffered  greatly,  but  the  Chelsea- 
crossed  plants  much  less  than  the  other  two  lots.  On  the  8rd  of 
October  the  Chelsea-crossed  plants  began  to  flower  again,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  some  time ;  whilst  not  a  single  flower  was 
produced  by  the  plants  of  the  other  two  lots,  the  stems  of  which 
were  cut  almost  down  to  the  ground  and  seemed  half  dead. 
Early  in  December  there  was  a  sharp  frost,  and  the  stems  of 
Chelsea-crossed  were  now  cut  down ;  but  on  the  28rd  of  December 
they  began  to  shoot  up  again  from  the  roots,  whilst  all  the  plants 
of  the  other  two  lots  were  quite  dead. 

Although  several  of  the  self-fertilised  seeds,  from  which  the 
plants  in  the  right-hand  colimm  in  Table  XX.  were  raised,  germi- 
nated (and  were  of  course  rejected)  before  any  of  those  of  the 
other  two  lots,  yet  in  only  one  of  the  ten  pots  did  a  self- 
fertilised  plant  flower  before  the  Chelsea-crossed  or  the  inter- 
crossed plants  growing  in  the  same  pots.  The  plants  of  these 
two  latter  Jots  flowered  at  the  same  time,  though  the  Chelsea- 
crossed  grew  so  much  taller  and  more  vigorously  than  the 
intercrossed. 

As  already  stated,  the  flowers  of  the  plants  originally  raised 
from  the  Chelsea  seeds  were  yellow ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that 
every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  seedlings  raised  from  the  tall 
white  variety  fertilised,  without  being  castrated,  with  pollen 
from  the  Chelsea  plants,  produced  yellow  flowers;  and  this 
shows  how  prepotent  this  colour,  which  is  the  natural  one  of 
the  species,  is  over  the  white  colour. 

The  Effects  on  the  Offspring  of  intercrossing  Flowers  on  the 
tame  Plants  instead  of  crossing  distinct  Individuals, — ^In  all  the 
foregoing  experiments  the  crossed  plants  were  the  product  of  a 
cross  between  distinct  plants.  I  now  selected  a  very  vigorous 
plant  in  Table  XX.,  raised  by  fertilising  a  plant  of  the  eighth 
self-fertilised  generation  with  pollen  from  the  Chelsea  stock. 
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Several  flowers  on  this  plant  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  other 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  several  other  flowers  were 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  The  seed  thus  produced  was 
allowed  to  germinate  on  bare  sand ;  and  the  seedlings  were 
planted  in  the  nsual  manner  on  the  opposite  sides  of  six 
pots.  All  the  remaining  seeds,  whether  or  not  in  a  state  of 
germination,  were  sown  thickly  in  Pot  Vn. ;  the  three  tallest 
plants  on  eacli  side  of  this  latter  pot  being  alone  measured.  As  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  learn  the  result,  some  of  these  seeds  were  sown 
late  in  the  autumn,  but  the  plants  grew  so  irregularly  during 
the  winter,  that  one  crossed  plant  was  28^  inches,  and  two 
others  only  4,  or  less  than  4  inches  in  height,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Table  XXI.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  I  have  observed 
in  many  other  cases,  the  result  is  not  in  the  least  trust- 
worthy; nevertheless  I  feel  bound  to  give  the  measurements. 

Table  XXL 


1 

No.  of  Pot 

Plants  raised  from  a 
Cross  between  dif- 
ferent Flowers  on  the 
same  Plant. 

Plants  raised  ftom 

Flowers  fertilised 

with  their  own 

Pollen. 

L 

Inches. 
17 
9 

Inches. 
17 

H 

IL 

28] 
16| 
13| 

'I' 
2 

UI. 

4 
2| 

16f 

10 

IV. 

231 
15| 

6} 
7i 

V. 

7 

131 

VI. 

18| 
11 

¥ 

VII. 
Crowded. 

21 

llf 

12j 

15i 
11 

111 

Total  inches. 

210-88 

140-75 
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The  fifteen  crossed  plants  here  average  14*05,  and  the  fifteen 
self-fertilised  planis  9*38  in  height,  or  as  100  to  67.  Bnt  if 
all  the  plants  under  ten  inches  in  height  are  struck  out,  the  ratio 
of  the  eleyen  crossed  plants  to  the  eight  self-fertilised  plants 
is  as  100  to  82. 

On  the  following  spring,  some  remaining  seeds  of  the  two 
lots  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  and  the  measure- 
ments of  tiie  seedlings  are  giyen  in  the  following  table : — 


Tablb  XXIL 


No.  of  Pot 


I. 


IL 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIU. 
Crowded. 


Total  in  inches. 


Plants  raised  fh)in  a 
CroM  between  diffe- 
rent Flowers  <m  the 
same  Plant. 


Inches. 
15J 
12 


16| 
13} 
20  ! 


18i 

15 

13J 


19j 
191 


26| 


15 

20} 

271 


7J 
14 

13j 


I8| 

18i 
181 


S70'88 


Plants  raised  from 

Flowers  fertilised 

with  their  own  PoUul 


Inches. 
19| 
20} 
128 


Hi 

191 
17| 


12] 
15j 
17 


16} 
2l| 


22 1 


19| 
19| 


7| 
8 

7 


20 1 
171 

15| 
15| 


853*63 
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Here  the  average  height  of  the  twenty-two  crossed  plants  is 
16*85,  and  that  of  the  twenty-two  self-fertilised  plants  16*07 ;  or 
as  100  to  95.  But  if  four  of  the  plants  in  Pot  VII.,  which  are 
mnch  shorter  than  any  of  the  others,  are  strack  out  (and  this 
would  be  the  fairest  plan),  the  twenly-one  crossed  are  to  the 
nineteen  self-fertilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  100  •6— that  is, 
are  equal.  All  the  plants,  except  the  crowded  ones  in  Pot  VIIE., 
after  being  measured  were  cut  down,  and  the  eighteen  crossed 
plants  weighed  10  oz.,  whilst  the  same  number  of  self-fertilised 
plants  weighed  lOi  oz.,  or  as  100  to  102*5 ;  but  if  the  dwarfed 
plants  in  Pot  VII.  had  been  excluded,  the  self-fertilised  would 
have  exceeded  the  crossed  in  weight  in  a  higher  ratio.  In  all 
the  preyious  experiments  in  which  seedlings  were  raised  from  a 
cross  between  distinct  plants,  and  were  put  into  competition 
with  self-fertilised  plants,  the  former  generally  flowered  first ; 
but  in  the  present  case,  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  pots  a 
self-fertilised  plant  flowered  before  a  crossed  one  on  the 
opposite  side.  Considering  all  the  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  plants  in  Table  XXTT.,  a  cross  between  two  flowers  on  the 
same  plant  seems  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  offspring  thus 
produced,  the  self-fertilised  plants  being  in  weight  superior.  But 
this  conclusion  cannot  be  absolutely  trusted,  owing  to  the 
measurements  given  in  Table  XXI.,  tiiough  these  latter,  from 
the  cause  already  assigned,  are  very  much  less  trustworthy  than 
the  present  ones. 

Summary  of  Observations  on  Mimvlus  luteus. — In  the 
three  first  generations  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants,  the  tallest  plants  alone  on  each  side  of  the 
several  pots  were  measured ;  and  the  average  height 
of  the  ten  crossed  to  that  of  the  ten  self-fertilised 
plants  was  as  100  to  64.  The  crossed  were  also  much 
more  fertile  than  the  self-fertilised,  and  so  much 
more  vigorous  that  they  exceeded  them  in  height,  even 
when  sown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  seime  pot  after 
in  interval  of  four  days.  The  same  superiority  was 
likewise  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  when  both 
kinds  of  seeds  were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  pot 
with  very  poor  earth  full  of  the  roots  of  another  plant. 
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In  one  instance  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seedlings, 
grown  in  rich  soil  and  not  put  into  competition  with 
each  other,  attained  to  an  equal  height.  When  we 
come  to  the  fourth  generation  the  two  tallest  crossed 
plants  taken  together  exceeded  by  only  a  little  the  two 
tallest  self-fertilised  plants,  and  one  of  the  latter  beat 
its  crossed  opponent, — a  circumstance  which  had  not 
occurred  in  the  previous  generations.  This  victorious 
seK-fertilised  plant  consisted  of  a  new  white-flowered 
variety,  which  grew  taller  than  the  old  yellowish 
varieties.  From  the  first  it  seemed  to  be  rather  more 
fertile,  when  seK-fertilised,  than  the  old  varieties,  and 
in  the  succeeding  self-fertilised  generations  became 
more  and  more  self-fertile.  In  the  sixth  generation  the 
self-fertilised  plants  of  this  variety  compared  with  the 
crossed  plants  produced  capsules  in  the  proportion 
of  147  to  100,  both  lots  being  allowed  to  fertilise 
themselves  spontaneously.  In  the  seventh  generation 
twenty  flowers  on  one  of  these  plants  artificially 
self-fertilised  yielded  no  less  than  nineteen  very  fine 
capsules ! 

This  variety  transmitted  its  chargtcters  so  faithfully 
to  all  the  succeeding  self-fertilised  generations,  up  to 
the  last  or  ninth,  that  all  the  many  plants  which  were 
raised  presented  a  complete  uniformity  of  character; 
thus  offering  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  seedlings 
raised  from  the  purchased  seeds.  Yet  this  variety 
retained  to  the  last  a  latent  tendency  to  produce 
yellow  flowers ;  for  when  a  plant  of  the  eighth  self- 
fertilised  generation  was  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  Chelsea  stock,  every 
single  seedling  bore  yellow  flowers.  A  similar  variety, 
at  least  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  also  appeared 
amongst  the  crossed  plants  of  the  third  generation. 
No  attention  was  at  first  paid  to  it,  and  I  know  not 
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how  far  it  was  at  first  used  either  for  crossing  or  self- 
fertilisation.  In  the  fifth  generation  most  of  the 
self-fertilised  plants,  and  in  the  sixth  and  all  the 
succeeding  generations  every  single  plant  consisted  of 
this  variety ;  and  this  no  doubt  was  partly  due  to  its 
great  and  increasing  seK-fertility.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  disappeared  from  amongst  the  crossed  plants 
in  the  later  generations;  and  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  continued  intercrossing  of  the  several 
plants.  From  the  tallness  of  this  variety,  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  exceeded  the  crossed  plants  in  height 
in  all  the  generations  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
inclusive;  and  no  doubt  would  have  done  so  in  the 
later  generations,  had  they  been  grown  in  competition 
with  one  another.  In  the  fifth  generation  the  crossed 
plants  were  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised,  as  100  to 
126 ;  in  the  sixth,  as  100  to  147  ;  and  in  the  seventh 
generation,  as  100  to  137.  This  excess  of  height  may 
be  attributed  not  only  to  this  variety  naturally  growing 
taller  than  the  other  plants,  but  to  its  possessing  a 
peculiar  constitution,  so  that  it  did  not  suffer  from 
continued  self-fertilisation. 

This  variety  presents  a  strikingly  analogous  case  to 
that  of  the  plant  called  the  Hero,  which  appeared  in 
the  sixth  self-fertilised  generation  of  Ipomoea.  If 
the  seeds  produced  by  Hero  had  been  as  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  produced  by  the  other  plants,  as  was  the 
case  with  Mimulus,  and  if  all  the  seeds  had  been 
mingled  together,  the  offspring  of  Hero  would  have 
increased  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ordinary 
plants  in  the  later  self-fertilised  generations,  and  from 
naturally  growing  taller  would  have  exceeded  the 
crossed  plants  in  height  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

Some  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  sixth  gene- 
ration were  intercrossed,  as  were  some  in  the  eighth 
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generation ;  and  the  seedlings  from  these  crosses  were 
grown  in  competition  with  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
two  corresponding  generations.  In  the  first  trial  the 
intercrossed  plants  were  less  fertile  than  the  self- 
fertilisedy  and  less  tall  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  110. 
In  the  second  trial,  the  intercrossed  plants  were  more 
fertile  than  the  self-fertilised  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
73,  and  taller  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  92.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  second 
trial  were  the  product  of  two  additional  generations 
of  self-fertilisation,  I  cannot  understand  this  discor- 
dance in  the  results  of  the  two  analogous  experiments. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  experiments  on 
Mimulus  are  those  in  which  flowers  on  plants  of  the 
eighth  self-fertilised  generation  were  again  self-ferti- 
lised ;  other  flowers  on  distinct  plants  of  the  same  lot 
were  intercrossed ;  and  others  were  crossed  with  a  new 
stock  of  plants  from  Chelsea.  The  Chelsea-crossed 
seedlings  were  to  the  intercrossed  in  height  as  100  to 
56,  and  in  fertility  as  100  to  4 ;  and  they  were  to  the 
self-fertilised  plants,  in  height  as  100  to  52,  and  in 
fertility  as  100  to  3.  These  Chelsea-crossed  plants 
were  also  much  more  hardy  than  the  plants  of  the 
other  two  lots ;  so  that  altogether  the  gain  from  the 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  was  wonderfully  great. 

Lastly,  seedlings  raised  from  a  cross  between  flowers 
on  the  same  plant  were  not  superior  to  those  from 
flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen ;  but  this  result 
cannot  be  absolutely  trusted,  owing  to  some  previous 
observations,  which,  however,  were  made  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances. 

Digitalis  pubpubsa. 

The  flowers  of  the  common  Foxglove  are  proterandTOUs;  that 
is,  the  pollen  is  mature  and  mostly  shed  before  the  stigma  of 
the  same  flower  is  ready  for  fertilisation.    This  is  effected  by 
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the  largef  htuuble-bees^  whicli,  whilst  in  search  of  nectar,  carry 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower.  The  two  upper  and  longer 
stamens  shed  their  pollen  before  the  two  lower  and  shorter 
ones.  The  meaning  of  this  fact  probably  is,  as  Dr.  Ogle  re- 
marks/ that  the  anthers  of  the  longer  stamens  stand  near  to 
the  stigma,  so  that  they  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fertilise  it; 
and  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  avoid  self-fertilisation,  they  shed 
their  pollen  first,  thus  lessening  the  chance.  There  is,  however, 
but  little  danger  of  self-fertilisation  until  the  bifid  stigma 
opens ;  for  Hildebrand  f  found  that  pollen  placed  on  the  stigma 
before  it  had  opened  produced  no  effect.  The  anthers,  which 
are  large,  stand  at  first  transversely  with  respect  to  the  tubular 
corolla,  and  if  they  were  to  dehisce  in  this  position  they  would, 
as  Dr.  Ogle  also  remarks,  smear  with  pollen  the  whole  back  and 
sides  of  an  entering  humble-bee  in  a  useless  manner ;  but  the 
anthers  twist  round  and  place  themselves  longitudinally  before 
they  dehisce.  The  lower  and  inner  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  is  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  and  these  collect  so  much 
of  the  fallen  pollen  that  I  have  seen  the  under  surface  of  a 
humble-bee  thickly  dusted  with  it;  but  this  can  never  be  ap- 
plied to  the  stigma,  as  the  bees  in  retreating  do  not  turn  their 
under  surfaces  upwards.  I  was  therefore  puzzled  whether  these 
hairs  were  of  any  use ;  but  Mr.  Belt  has,  I  think,  explained 
their  use :  the  smaller  kinds  of  bees  are  not  fitted  to  fertilise 
the  flowers,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  enter  easily  they  would 
steal  much  nectar,  and  fewer  large  bees  would  haunt  the 
flowers.  Humble-bees  can  crawl  into  the  dependent  flowers 
with  the  greatest  ease,  using  the  "hairs  as  footholds  while 
sucking  the  honey ;  but  the  smaller  bees  are  impeded  by 
them,  and  when,  having  at  length  struggled  through  them,  they 
reach  the  slippery  precipice  above,  they  are  completely 
baffled."  Mr.  Belt  says  that  he  watched  many  flowers  during 
a  whole  season  in  North  Wales,  and  "  only  once  saw  a  small 
bee  reach  the  nectary,  though  many  were  seen  trying  in  vain  to 
do  so."  t 

1  covered  a  plant  growing  in  its  native  soil  in  North  Wales 
with  a  net,  and  fertilised  six  flowers  each  with  its  own  pollen, 

•  *  Popular    Science   Review,*  gua/  1874,  p.  132.  But  it  appears 

Jan.  1870,  p.  60.  from  H.  Muller  (*  Die  Befracbtung 

t  •  Geschlechter  -  Verthoilung  der  Blumen,'  1873,  p.  285),  that 

bei  den  Pflanzen/  1867,  p.  20.  small  insects  sometimes  suooeed 

X  '  The  Naturalist  in  Nicara-  in  entering  the  flowers. 
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and  six  others  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  growing  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  covered  plant  was  occasionally 
shaken  with  violence,  so  as  to  imitate  the  effects  of  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  thus  to  facilitate  as  feur  as  possible  self-fertilisation. 
It  bore  ninety-two  flowers  (besides  the  dozen  artificially  ferti- 
lised), and  of  these  only  twenty-fonr  produced  capsnles ;  whereas 
almost  all  the  flowers  on  the  surronnding  uncovered  plants  were 
finiitful.  Of  the  twenty-four  spontaneously  self-fertilised  cap- 
sules, only  two  contained  their  fall  complement  of  seed;  six 
contained  a  moderate  supply;  and  the  remaining  sixteen  ex- 
tremely few  seeds.  A  little  pollen  adhering  to  the  anthers  after 
they  had  dehisced,  and  accidentally  falling  on  the  stigma  when 
mature,  must  have  been  the  means  by  which  the  above  twenty- 
four  flowers  were  partially  self-fertilised ;  for  the  margins  of  the 
corolla  in  withering  do  not  curl  inwards,  nor  do  the  flowers  in 
dropping  off  turn  round  on  their  axes,  so  as  to  bring  the  pollen- 
covered  hairs,  with  which  the  lower  surface  is  clothed,  into  con- 
tact with  the  stigma — ^by  either  of  which  means  self- fertilisation 
might  be  effected. 

Seeds  from  the  above  crossed  and  self-fertilised  capsules,  after 
germinating  on  bare  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  five  moderately-sized  pots,  which  were  kept  in  the  green- 
house. The  plants  after  a  time  appeared  starved,  and  were 
therefore,  without  being  disturbed,  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  two  close  parallel  rows.  They 
were  thus  subjected  to  tolerably  severe  competition  with  one 
another ;  but  not  nearly  so  severe  as  if  they  had  been  left  in  the 
pots.  At  the  time  when  they  were  turned  out,  their  leaves  were 
between  5  and  8  inches  in  length,  and  the  longest  leaf  on 
the  finest  plant  on  each  side  of  each  pot  was  measured,  with  the 
result  that  the  leaves  of  the  crossed  plants  exceeded,  on  an 
average,  those  of  the  self-fertiUsed  plants  by  *  4  of  an  inch. 

In  the  following  summer  the  tallest  flower-stem  on  each  plant, 
when  fully  grown,  was  measured.  There  were  seventeen  crossed 
plants ;  but  one  did  not  produce  a  flower-stem.  There  were  also, 
originally,  seventeen  self-fertilised  plants,  but  these  had  such 
poor  constitutions  that  no  less  than  nine  died  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  and  spring,  leaving  only  eight  to  be  measured,  as  in 
the  following  table : — 
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Table  XXTIL 

The  tdllesi  Flower-stem  on  each  Plant  measured:  0  means  that 
the  Plant  died  before  a  Flower'Stem  was  produced. 


No.  of  F^ 


I. 


U. 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


Craned  FlAiits. 


Self-fertiliaed  Plants. 


Inches. 
63  J 

57 1 
65 


34) 
52 1 
631 


57  i 
53; 
50[ 
37 1 


Indies 
27  J 
55  j 

0 

0 


39 
32 
21 


53} 
0 
0 
0 


64} 
37} 


34 

23 

0 


I 


53 

47| 
341 


0 
0 
0 


Total  in  inches. 


821*25 


287 '00 


The  average  height  of  the  flowernstems  of  the  sixteen  crossed 
plants  is  here  51*33  inches;  and  that  of  the  eight  self-fertilised 
plants,  35 '  87 ;  or  as  100  to  70.  But  this  difference  in  height  does 
not  give  at  all  a  fair  idea  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  crossed 
plants.  These  latter  produced  altogether  sixty-four  flower-stems, 
each  plant  produciug,  on  an  average,  exactly  four  flower-stems ; 
whereas  the  eight  self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  fifteen 
flower-stems,  each  producing  an  average  only  of  1*87  stems,  and 
these  had  a  less  luxuriant  appearance.  We  may  put  the  result  in 
another  way :  the  number  of  flower-stems  on  the  crossed  plants  was 
to  those  on  an  equal  number  of  self-fertilised  plants  as  100  to  48. 

Three  crossed  seeds  in  a  state  of  germination  were  also  planted 
in  three  separate  pots;  and  three  self-fertilised  seeds  in  the 
same  state  in  three  other  pots.  These  plants  were  therefore 
at  first  exposed  to  no  competition  with  one  another,  and  when 
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tamed  ont  of  their  pots  into  the  open  ground  they  were  planted 
at  a  moderate  distance  apart^  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  mnch 
less  severe  competition  than  in  the  last  case.  The  longest  leaves 
on  the  three  crossed  plants,  when  turned  out,  exceeded  those  on 
the  self-fertilised  plants  by  a  mere  trifle,  viz.,  on  an  average  by 
*17  of  an  inch.  When  fully  grown  the  three  crossed  plants 
produced  twenty-six  flowernstems ;  the  two  tallest  of  which  on 
each  plant  were  on  an  average  54*04  inches  in  height  The 
three  self-fertilised  plants  produced  twenty-three  flowernstems, 
the  two  tallest  of  which  on  each  plant  had  an  average  height  of 
46*18  inches.  So  that  the  difference  between  these  two  lots, 
which  hardly  competed  together,  is  much  less  than  in  the  last 
case  when  there  was  moderately  severe  competition,  namely,  as 
100  to  85,  instead  of  as  100  to  70. 

The  Effects  on  the  Offspring  of  intercrossing  different  Flowers  on 
the  same  Plant,  instead  of  crossing  distinct  Individuals, — A  fine 
plant  growing  in  my  garden  (one  of  the  foregomg  seedlings)  was 
covered  with  a  net,  and  six  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
another  flower  on  the  same  plant,  and  six  others  were  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen.  All  produced  good  capsules.  The  seeds 
from  each  were  placed  in  separate  watch-glasses,  and  no  difference 
could  be  perceived  by  the  eye  between  the  two  lots  of  seeds ; 
and  when  they  were  weighed  there  was  no  difference  of  any  sig- 
nificance, as  ihe  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  capsules  weighed 
7*65  grains,  whilst  those  from  the  crossed  capsules  weighed 
7*7  grains.  Therefore  the  sterility  of  the  present  species,  when 
insects  are  excluded,  is  not  due  to  the  impotence  of  pollen 
on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower.  Both  lots  of  seeds  and  seed- 
lings were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous 
table  (XXIU.),  excepting  that  after  the  pairs  of  germinating  seeds- 
had  been  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  eight  pots,  all  the 
remaining  seeds  were  thickly  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Pots  IX. 
and  X  in  Table  XXIY.  The  young  plants  during  the  following 
spring  were  turned  out  of  their  pots^  without  being  disturbed, 
and  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  two  rows,  not  very  close 
together,  so  that  they  were  subjected  to  only  moderately  severe 
competition  with  one  another.  Very  differently  to  what  occurred 
in  the  first  experiment,  when  the  plants  were  subjected  to 
somewhat  severe  mutual  competition,  an  equal  number  on  each 
side  either  died  or  did  not  produce  flower-stems.  The  tallest 
flowernstems  on  the  surviving  plants  were  measured,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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Tabu  XXIT. 
A£.  0  tign^fiet  thai  the  Plant  died,  or  did  notpnduea  a  Flotoer- 


No.  of  Pot 

PUnu  nlH.'d  ftoai  > 

Craesbetwemdif- 

farenl  Flowera  on  Ihs 

•uaeFUat. 

PUmli  nSud  fruia 
nitbtbrlruwDrvllen 

L 

4SJ 

"1 

45| 
52 
D 

II. 

S8| 

5*1 

Si 

III. 

541 

"1 

IV. 

3J, 
4»i 

i! 

T. 

466 

? 

VI. 

Si 

471 
481 

VII. 

tS' 

35 
Ml 

VIII. 

4«| 

38| 

(X. 
Crowded  Plants. 

49 
60J 
463 

4 

301 
1 

X. 

Crowded  Planu. 

4« 
S5 
24 
41 
17 

'I' 

40  J 

41  i 

Total  IDchM. 

1078 '00 

995-33 
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The  average  height  of  the  floweiHsteixui  on  the  twenty-five 
crossed  plants  in  all  the  pots  taken  together  is  43*12  inches,  and 
that  of  the  twenty-five  self-fertilised  plants  39 '82,  or  as  100  to 
92.  In  order  to  test  this  result,  the  plants  planted  in  pairs  in 
Pots  I.  to  ynL  were  considered  by  themselves,  and  the  average 
height  of  the  sixteen  crossed  plants  is  here  44*9,  and  that  of  the 
sixteen  self-fertilised  plants  42*03,  or  as  100  to  94.  Again,  the 
plants  raised  from  the  thickly  sown  seed  in  Pots  IX.  and  X., 
which  were  subjected  to  very  severe  mutual  competition,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  and  the  average  height  of  the  nine  crossed 
plants  is  39  *  86,  and  that  of  the  nine  eelf-fertilised  plants  35  *  88,  or 
as  100  to  90.  The  plants  in  these  two  latter  pots  (IX.  and  X.), 
after  being  measured,  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  and 
weighed:  the  nine  crossed  plants  weighed  57*66  ounces,  and 
the  nine  self-fertilised  plants  45*25  ounces,  or  as  100  to  78.  On 
the  whole  we  may  conclude,  especially  from  the  evidence  of 
weight,  that  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  have  a  decided,  though  not  great,  advantage  over  those 
from  flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  plants  subjected  to  severe  mutual  competition. 
But  the  advantage  is  much  less  than  that  exhibited  by  the 
crossed  ofispring  of  distinct  plants,  for  these  exceeded  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  70,  and  in  the  number  of 
flower^tems  as  100  to  48.  Digitalis  thus  differs  from  Ipomoea, 
and  almost  certainly  from  Mimulus,  as  with  these  two  species 
a  cross  between  flowers  on  the  same  plant  did  no  good. 

Caloeolaria. 
A.  husky  greenhouse  variety ^  toith  yeUow  flowers  Uotehed  toith  purple. 

The  flowers  in  this  genus  are  constructed  so  as  to  favour  or 
almost  ensure  cross-fertilisation;*  and  Mr.  Anderson  remarks f 
that  extreme  care  is  necessary  to  exclude  insects  in  order  to 
preserve  any  kind  true.  He  adds  the  interesting  statement,  that 
when  the  corolla  is  cut  quite  away,  insects,  as  far  as  he  has  seen, 
never  discover  or  visit  the  flowers.  This  plant  is,  however,  self- 
fertile  if  insects  are  excluded.  So  few  experiments  were 
made  by  me,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  giving.  Crossed  and 
self-fertilised  seeds  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pot,  and 


♦  Hildobrand,    as  quoted  by  f  *  Gardeners'  Chronicle,*  1858, 

H.     Muller,    *Die  Befruchtung      p.  534. 
der  Blumen,'  1873,  p.  277. 
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after  a  time  the  crossed  seedlings  slightly  exceeded  the  self- 
fertilised  in  height.  When  a  little  further  grown,  the  longest 
leaves  on  the  former  were  very  nearly  3  inches  in  length, 
whilst  those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  only  2  inches. 
Owing  to  an  accident,  and  to  the  pot  being  too  small,  only  one 
plant  on  each  side  grew  np  and  flowered;  the  crossed  plant  was 
19^  inches  in  height,  and  the  self-fertilised  one  15  inches;  or  as 
100  to  77. 

TjINABTA  yulgabis. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter  that  two 
large  beds  of  this  plant  were  raised  by  me  many  years  ago  from 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  that  there  was  a  conspicn- 
ons  difference  in  height  and  general  appearance  between  the 
two  lots.  The  trial  was  afterwards  repeated  with  more  care; 
but  as  this  was  (me  of  the  first  plants  experimented  on,  my 
nsnal  method  was  not  followed.  Seeds  were  taken  from  wild 
plants  growing  in  this  neighbourhood  and  sown  in  poor  soil  in 
my  garden.  Five  plants  were  covered  with  a  net,  the  others 
being  left  exposed  to  the  bees,  which  incessantly  visit  the  flowers 
of  this  species,  and  which,  according  to  H.  Miiller,  are  the 
exclusive  fertilisers.  This  excellent  observer  remarks  *  that,  as 
the  stigma  lies  between  the  anthers  and  is  mature  at  the  same 
time  with  them,  self-fertilisation  is  possible.  But  so  few  seeds 
are  produced  by  protected  plants,  that  the  pollen  and  stigma  of 
the  same  flower  seem  to  have  little  power  of  mutual  interaction. 
The  exposed  plants  bore  numerous  capsules  forming  solid 
spikes.  Five  of  these  capsules  were  examined  and  appeared  to 
contain  an  equal  number  of  seeds;  and  these  being  counted  in 
one  capsule,  were  found  to  be  166.  The  five  protected  plants  pro- 
duced altogether  only  twenty-five  capsules,  of  which  five  were 
much  finer  than  all  the  others,  and  these  contained  an  average  of 
23  •  6  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  capsule  of  fifty-five.  So  that 
the  number  of  seeds  in  the  capsules  on  the  exposed  plants  to 
the  average  number  in  the  finest  capsules  on  the  protected 
plants  was  as  100  to  14. 

Some  of  the  spontaneously  self-fertilised  seeds  from  under 
the  net,  and  some  seeds  from  the  uncovered  plants  naturally 
fertilised  and  almost  certainly  intercrossed  by  the  bees,  were 
Bown  separately  in  two  large  pots  of  the  same  size ;  so  that  tho 


♦  •  Die  Befi-uchtang,*  &o.  p.  279. 
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two  lots  of  seedlings  were  not  subjected  to  any  mntual  competi- 
tion. Three  of  the  crossed  plants  when  in  fall  flower  were 
measured,  bnt  no  care  was  taken  to  select  the  tallest  plants; 
their  heights  were  7|,  7{,  and  6|  inches;  averaging  7*08  in 
height  The  three  tallest  of  all  the  self-fertilised  plants  were 
then  carefally  selected,  and  their  heights  were  6},  5f ,  and  5}, 
averaging  5*75  in  height.  So  that  the  naturally  crossed  plants 
were  to  the  spontaneously  self-fertilised  plants  in  height,  at 
least  as  much  as  100  to  81. 

YlBBASOUM    THAP8US. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  frequented  by  various  insects, 
chiefly  by  bees,  for  the  sake  of  the  pollen.  H.  Muller,  however, 
has  shown  ('Die  Befrachtung/  &c,  p.  277)  that  V.  nigrum 
secretes  minute  drops  of  nectar.  The  arrangement  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  though  not  at  all  complex,  favours  cross-fer- 
tilisation; and  even  distinct  species  are  often  crossed,  for  a 
greater  number  of  naturally  produced  hybrids  have  been  observed 
in  this  genus  than  in  aJmost  any  other.^  Nevertheless  the 
present  species  is  perfectly  self -fertile,  if  insects  are  excluded ; 
for  a  plant  protected  by  a  net  was  as  thickly  loaded  with  fine 
capsules  as  the  surrounding  uncovered  plants.  Verbdacum 
lychnitis  is  rather  less  self-fertile,  for  some  protected  plants  did 
not  yield  quite  so  many  capsules  as  the  adjoining  uncovered 
plants. 

Plants  of  F.  ihapsus  had  been  raised  for  a  distinct  purpose 
from  self- fertilised  seeds ;  and  some  flowers  on  these  plants  were 
again  self-fertilised,  yielding  seed  of  the  second  self-fertilised 
generation ;  and  other  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plan!  The  seeds  thus  produced  were  sown  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  four  large  pots.  They  germinated,  however,  so 
irregularly  (the  crossed  seedlings  generally  coming  up  first) 
that  I  was  able  to  save  only  six  pairs  of  equal  age.  These  when 
in  full  flower  were  measured,  as  in  the  following  table  (XXV.). 

We  here  see  that  two  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  exceed  in 
height  their  crossed  opponents.  Nevertheless  the  average  height 
of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  65*34  inches,  and  that  of  the  six 
self-fertilised  plants  56*5  inches ;  or  as  100  to  86. 

*  I  have  given  a  striking  caie       found  growing  wild :  *  Journal  of 
of  a  large  number  of  such  hybrids       Linn.  8oc.  Bot.'  vol.  x.  p.  451. 
between  F.  Uiaymu  and  luehmtM 
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Tablb  XXV. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  PUnts. 

Self-fertdlised  Plants 

of  the  Second  Qene- 

ration. 

L 

Inches. 
76 

Inches. 
53 1 

IL 

54 

66 

ITT. 

62 
60 1 

75 
30| 

IV. 

73 
66 1 

62 
52 

Total  in  inches. 

392*13 

339-00 

Vandellia  ntjmmttlabifolia. 

Seods  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  from  Calcutta  of  this 
small  Indian  weed,  which  bears  perfect  and  cleistogene  *  flowers. 
The  latter  are  extremely  small,  imperfectly  developed,  and  never 
expand,  yet  yield  plenty  of  seeds.  The  perfect  and  open 
flowers  are  also  small,  of  a  white  colour  with  purple  marks ;  they 
generally  produce  seed,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
asserted ;  and  they  do  so  oven  if  protected  from  insects.  They 
have  a  rather  complicated  structure,  and  appear  to  be  adapted 
for  cross-fertilisation,  but  wore  not  carefully  examined  by  me. 
They  are  not  easy  to  fertilise  artificially,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  flowers  which  I  thought  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  were  afterwards  spontaneously  self-fertilised  under  the 
net.  Sixteen  capsules  from  the  crossed  perfect  flowers  contained 
on  an  average  ninety-three  seeds  (with  a  maximum  in  one 
capsule  of  137),  and  thirteen  capsules  from  the  self-fertilised 
perfect  flowers  contained  sixty-two  seeds  (with  a  maximum  in 
one  capsule  of  135) ;  or  as  100  to  67.  But  I  suspect  that  this 
considerable  excess  was  accidental,  as  on  one  occasion  nine 
crossed  capsules  were  compared  with  seven  self-fertilised  cap- 
sules (both  included  in  the  above  number),  and  they  contained 
almost  exactly  the  same  average  number  of  seed.    I  may  add 


*  The  convenient  term  of  cleis'      an  Rrtiolo  on  the  present  genuB  In 
togene  was  proposeil  by  Kuhn  iu       *  Bot.  Zoitung,'  1867,  p.  G5. 
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that  fifteen  capsules  from  self-fertilised  cleistogene  flowers  caor 
tained  on  an  average  sixty-four  seeds,  with  a  maTimnm  in  one 
of  eighty-seven. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  perfect  flowers,  and 
other  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  cleistogene  flowers,  were  sown 
in  five  pots,  each  divided  superficially  into  three  compartments. 
The  seedlings  were  thinned  at  an  early  age,  so  that  twenty 
plants  were  lefb  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  The  crossed  plants 
when  in  fall  flower  averaged  4*8  inches,  and  the  self-fertilised 
plants  from  the  perfect  flowers  4*27  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100 
to  99.  The  self-fertilised  plants  from  the  cleistogene  flowers 
averaged  4*06  inches  in  height;  so  that  the  crossed  were  in 
height  to  these  latter  plants  as  100  to  94. 

I  determined  to  compare  again  the  growth  of  plants  raised 
from  crossed  and  self-fertilised  perfect  flowers,  and  obtained  two 
fresh  lots  of  seeds.  These  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  five 
pots,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  thinned,  so  that  they  grew 
rather  crowded.  When  fidly  grown,  all  those  above  2  inches 
in  height  were  selected,  all  below  this  standard  being  rejected ; 
the  former  consisted  of  forty-seven  crossed  and  forty-one  self- 
fertilised  plants;  thus  a  greater  nxunber  of  the  crossed  than  of 
the  self-fertilised  plants  grew  to  a  height  of  above  2  inches.  Of 
the  crossed  plants,  the  twenty-four  tallest  were  on  an  average 
3*6  inches  in  height;  whilst  the  twenty-four  tallest  self- 
fertilised  plants  were  3*38  inches  in  average  height ;  or  as  100 
to  94.  All  these  plants  were  then  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  forty-seven  crossed  plants  weighed  1090 '3  grains,  and 
the  forty-one  self-fertilised  plants  weighed  887  •  4  grains.  There- 
fore an  equal  number  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  would  have 
been  to  each  other  in  weight  as  100  to  97.  From  these  several 
£Acts  we  may  conclude  that  the  crossed  plants  had  some  real, 
though  very  slight,  advantage  in  height  and  weight  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants,  when  grown  in  competition  with  one 
another. 

The  crossed  plants  were,  however,  inferior  in  fertility  to  the 
self-fertilised.  Six  of  the  finest  plants  were  selected  out  of  the 
forty-seven  crossed  plants,  and  six  out  of  the  forty-one  self- 
fertilised  plants ;  and  the  former  produced  598  capsules,  whilst 
the  latter  or  self-fertilised  plants  produced  752  capsules.  All 
these  capsules  were  the  product  of  cleistogene  flowers,  for  the 
plants  did  not  bear  during  the  whole  of  this  season  any  perfect 
flowerst    Tbe  sQieds  were  counted  in  ten  cleistogene  capsuleB 
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produced  by  the  crossed  plants,  and  their  ayerage  number  W88 
46*4  per  capsule;  whilst  the  number  in  ten  cleistugene  capsules 
produced  bythe  self-fertilised  plants  was  49 '4;  or  as  100  to  106. 

m.  GESNEBIAOE^— Gbsnebia  fekdulina. 

In  Gresneria  the  several  parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged  on 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  in  Digitalis  *  and  most  or  all  of  the 
species  are  dichogamous.  Plants  were  raised  from  seed  sent  me 
by  Fritz  Miiller  from  South  Brazil  Seven  flowers  were  crossed 
with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plants  and  produced  seven  capsules 
containing  by  weight  3*01  grains  of  seeds.  Seven  flowers  on  the 
same  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  their 
seven  capsules  contained  exactly  the  same  weight  of  seeds. 
Germinating  seeds  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  four  pots, 
and  when  fully  grown  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves. 

Table  XXVL 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
42} 
24| 

Inches. 
39 
27} 

II. 

33 
27 

30} 
19| 

m. 

33 1 
29} 

31 1 
28} 

IV. 

30  { 
36 

29} 
26} 

Total  inches. 

256-50 

233-13 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  32*06  inches, 
and  that  of  the  eight  self-fertilised  plants  29  14;  or  as  100 
to  90. 


•  Dr,  Ogle,  'Popular  Sdeuc©  Beview,'  Jan.  1870,  p.  51. 
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IV.  LABIAT-ffi.— Salvia  ooooimA.* 

This  species,  unlike  most  of  the  others  in  the  same  gennSf 
yields  a  good  many  seeds  when  insects  are  excluded.  I  gathered 
ninety-eight  capsules  produced  by  flowers  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  under  a  net,  and  they  contained  on  an  average  1*45 
seeds,  whilst  flowers  artificially  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen, 
in  which  case  the  stigma  will  have  received  plenty  of  pollen, 
yielded  on  an  average  8*8  seeds,  or  more  than  twice  as  many. 
Twenty  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant, 
and  twentyHsix  were  self-fertilised.  There  was  no  great  difference 
in  the  proportional  number  of  flowers  which  produced  capsules 
by  these  two  processes,  or  in  the  number  of  the  contained  seeds, 
or  in  the  weight  of  an  equal  number  of  seeds. 

Seeds  of  both  kinds  were  sown  rather  thickly  on  opposite  sides 
of  three  pots.  When  the  seedlings  were  about  3  inches  in 
height,  the  crossed  showed  a  slight  advantage  over  the  self- 
fertilised.  When  two-thirds  grown,  the  two  tallest  plants  on 
each  side  of  each  pot  were  measured ;  the  crossed  averaged  16  *  37 
inches,  and  the  self-fertilised  11*75  in  height;  or  as  100  to  71. 
When  the  plants  were  fully  grown  and  had  done  flowering,  the 
two  tallest  plants  on  each  side  were  again  measured,  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  table : —  ^ 

Table  XXVII. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crooed  PlantB. 

Self-fertilised  Planta. 

L 

Inches. 
329 
20 

Incbes. 
25 

II. 

S2j 
24| 

20  f 
19J 

in. 

29 1 
28 

25 
18 

Total  inches. 

167-13 

127-00 

*  The  admirable  mechanical 
adaptations  in  this  genus  for 
fitTQurinff  or  ensoring  cross-ferti- 
lisatlon,  naye  been  faUy  desoiibed 


by  Sprengel,  Hildebrand,  Delpino^ 
H.  Miiller,  Ogle,  and  others,  in 
their  several  works. 
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It  may  be  here  seen  that  each  of  the  six  tallest  crossed  plants 
exceeds  in  height  its  self-fertilised  opponent;  the  former 
averaged  27*85  inches,  whilst  the  six  tallest  self-fertilised  plants 
averaged  21*16  inches;  or  as  100  to  76.  In  all  three  pots  the 
first  plant  which  flowered  was  a  crossed  one.  All  the  crossed 
plants  together  produced  409  flowers,  whilst  all  the  self-fertilised 
together  produced  only  232  flowers ;  or  as  100  to  57.  So  that 
the  crossed  plants  in  this  respect  were  fan  more  productive  than 
the  self-fertilised. 

ObIGAJNUM  VULGABE. 

This  plant  exists,  according  to  H.  Miiller,  under  two  forms ; 
one  hermaphrodite  and  strongly  proterandxous,  so  that  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  another  flower ; 
the  other  form  is  exclusively  female,  has  a  smaller  corolla,  and 
must  of  course  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant 
in  order  to  yield  any  seeds.  The  plants  on  which  I  experi- 
mented were  hermaphrodites ;  they  had  been  cultivated  for  a 
long  period  as  a  pot-herb  in  my  kitchen  garden,  and  were,  like 
so  many  long-cultivated  plants,  extremely  sterile.  As  I  felt 
doubtful  about  the  specific  name  I  sent  specimens  to  Kew,  and 
was  assured  that  the  species  was  0.  vulgare.  My  plants  formed 
one  ^eat  clump,  and  had  evidently  spread  from  a  single  root 
by  stolons.  In  a  strict  sense,  therefore,  they  all  belonged  to  the 
same  individual.  My  object  in  experimenting  on  them  was, 
firstly,  to  ascertain  whether  crossing  flowers  borne  by  plants 
having  distinct  roots,  but  all  derived  asexually  from  the  same 
individual,  would  be  in  any  respect  more  advantageous  than 
self-fertilisation ;  and,  secondly,  to  raise  for  future  trial  seedlings 
which  would  constitute  really  distinct  individuals.  Seveiil 
plants  in  the  above  clump  were  covered  by  a  net,  and  about  two 
dozen  seeds  (many  of  which,  however,  were  small  and  withered) 
were  obtained  from  the  flowers  thus  spontaneously  self-fertilised. 
The  remainder  of  the  plants  were  left  uncovered  and  were  in- 
cessantly visited  by  bees,  so  that  they  were  doubtless  crossed 
by  them.  These  exposed  plants  yielded  rather  more  and  finer 
seed  (but  still  very  few)  than  did  the  covered  plants.  The  two 
lots  of  seeds  thus  obtained  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  two 
pots ;  the  seedlings  were  carefully  observed  from  their  first 
growth  to  maturity,  but  they  did  not  differ  at  any  period  in 
height  or  in  vigour,  the  importance  of  which  latter  observation 
we  shall  presently  see.    When  fully  grown,  the  tallest  crossed 
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plant  in  one  pot  was  a  yeiy  little  taller  than  the  tallest  self- 
fertilised  plant  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  the  other  pot 
exactly  the  reverse  occurred.  So  that  the  two  lots  were  in  &ct 
equal ;  and  a  cross  of  this  kind  did  no  more  good  than  crossing 
two  flowers  on  the  same  plant  of  Ipomcea  or  Mimnlns. 

The  plants*  were  turned  out  of  the  two  pots  without  being 
disturbed  and  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  order  that  they 
inight  grow  more  vigorously.  In  the  following  summer  all  the 
self-fertilised  and  some  of  the  quasi-crossed  plants  were  covered 
by  a  net  Many  flowers  on  the  latter  were  crossed  by  me  with 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  and  others  were  left  to  be  crossed 
by  the  bees.  These  quasi-crossed  plants  produced  rather  more 
seed  than  did  the  original  ones  in  the  great  clump  when  lefb 
to  the  action  of  the  bees.  Many  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants  were  artificially  self-fertilised,  and  others  were  allowed 
to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  under  the  net,  but  they 
yielded  altogether  very  few  seeds.  These  two  lots  of  seeds — 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  distinct  seedlings,  instead  of  as 
in  the  last  case  between  plants  multiplied  by  stolons,  and  the 
product  of  self-fertUised  flowers  -were  allowed  to  germinate  on 
bare  sand,  and  several  equal  pairs  were  planted  on  opposite 
sides  of  two  large  pots.  At  a  very  early  age  the  crossed 
plants  showed  soq^e  superiority  over  the  self-fertilised,  which 
was  ever  afterwards  retained.  When  the  plants  were  fulJy 
grown,  the  two  tallest  crossed  and  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised 
plants  in  each  pot  were  measured,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  I  regret  that  from  want  of  time  I  did  not  measure  all 
the  pairs ;  but  the  tallest  on  each  side  seemed  fairly  to  represent 
the  average  difference  between  the  two  lots. 

Table  XXVin. 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants  (two 
tallest  in  each  pot). 

Self.fcrtilised  Plants 

(two  tallest  in  each 

pot). 

I. 

Inches. 
26 
21 

Inches. 
24 
21 

II. 

17 
16 

12 
111 

Total  inches. 

80-0 

68*5 
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The  average  height  of  the  crossed  plants  is  here  20  inches,  and 
that  of  the  self-fertilised  1712 ;  or  as  100  to  86.  But  this  excess 
of  height  by  no  means  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  vast  superiority  in 
vigour  of  the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  crossed 
flowered  first  and  produced  thirty  flower-stems,  whilst  the  self- 
fertilised  produced  only  fifteen,  or  half  the  number.  The  pots 
were  then  bedded  out,  and  the  roots  probably  came  out  of  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  and  thus  aided  their  growth.  Early  in  the 
following  summer  the  superiority  of  the  crossed  plants,  owing 
to  tlieir  increase  by  stolons,  over  the  self-fertilised  plants  was 
truly  wonderful.  In  Pot  I.,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
very  large  pots  had  been  used,  the  oval  clump  of  crossed  plants 
was  10  by  4^  inches  across,  with  the  tallest  stem,  as  yet  young, 
5^  inches  in  height ;  whilst  the  clump  of  self-fertilised  plants, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  pot,  was  only  3h  by  2i  inches 
across,  with  the  tallest  young  stem  4  inches  in  height  In  Pot 
11.,  the  clump  of  crossed  plants  was  18  by  9  inches  across,  with 
the  tallest  young  stem  Si  inches  in  height ;  whilst  the  clump  of 
self-fertilised  plants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  pot  was  12 
by  4i  inches  across,  with  the  tallest  young  stem  6  inches  in 
height.  The  crossed  plants  during  this  season,  as  during  the 
last,  flowered  first.  Both  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants 
being  loft  freely  exposed  to  the  visits  of  bees,  ijaanifestly  produced 
much  more  s^  than  their  grand-parents, — the  plants  of  the 
original  clump  still  growing  close  by  in  the  same  garden,  and 
equally  left  to  the  action  of  the  bees. 

V.  ACANTHACE^.— Thunbkbgia  alata. 

It  aippears  from  Hildebrand's  description  ('  Bot.  Zeitung/ 1867, 
p.  285)  that  the  conspicuous  flowers  of  this  plant  are  adapted 
for  cross-fertilisation.  Seedlings  were  twice  raised  from  pur- 
chased seed;  but  during  the  early  summer,  when  first  expe- 
rimented on,  they  were  extremely  sterile,  many  of  the  anthers 
containing  hardly  any  pollen.  Nevertheless,  during  the  autumn 
these  same  plants  spontaneously  produced  a  good  many  seeds. 
Twenty-six  flowers  during  the  two  years  were  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  but  they  yielded  only  eleven 
capsules;  and  these  contained  very  few  seeds!  Twenty-eight 
flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  and 
these  yielded  only  ten  capsules,  which,  however,  contained 
rather  more  seed  thac  the  crossed  capsules.    Eight  pairs  of 
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germinating  seeds  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  five  pots ; 
and  exactly  half  the  crossed  and  half  the  self-fertilised  plants 
exceeded  their  opponents  in  height.  Two  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  died  yonng,  before  they  were  measured,  and  their  crossed 
opponents  were  thrown  away.  The  six  remaining  pairs  grew 
Yory  nneqnally,  some,  both  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants,  being  more  than  twice  as  tall  as  the  others.  The  average 
height  of  the  crossed  plauts  was  60  inches,  and  that  of  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  65  inches,  or  as  100  to  108.  A  cross,  therefore, 
between  distinct  indiyidnals  here  appears  to  do  no  good;  but 
this  result  deduced  from  so  few  plants  in  a  very  sterile  condition 
and  growing  very  unequally,  obyiously  cannot  be  trusted. 
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BraBsica  olcracea,  dOBsed  and  Belf-fertilised  plants — Great  effect  of  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  on  the  weight  of  the  offspring — ^Iberis 
mnbellata — Papaver  vagum — Eschscholtzia  califomica,  seedlings 
from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  not  more  vigorous,  but  more 
fertile  than  the  self-fertilised  seedlings — Reseda  lutea  and  odorata, 
many  individuals  sterile  with  their  own  pollen — ^Yiola  tricolor, 
wonderful  effects  of  a  cross — ^Adonis  SBstiyalis — ^Delphinium  consolida 
— Yiscaria  oculata,  crossed  plants  hardly  taller,  but  more  fertile  than 
the  self-fertilised — ^Dianthus  caryophyllus,  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  compared  for  four  generations-— Great  effects  of  a  cross  with 
a  fresh  stock — Uniform  colour  of  the  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants — Hibiscus  africanus. 

VI.  CRUCIFERffi. — Brassioa  olbbaoka. 
Var,  CatteWs  Early  Barnes  Cabbage, 

The  flowers  of  the  common  cabbage  are  adapted^  as  shown  by 
H.  Miiller,*  for  cross-fertilisation,  and  should  this  fail,  for  self- 
fertilisation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  varieties  are  crossed  so 
largely  by  insects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  pure  kinds  in  the 
same  garden,  if  more  than  one  kind  is  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 
Cabbages,  in  one  respect,  were  not  well  fitted  for  my  experiments, 
as,  after  they  had  formed  heads,  they  were  often  difficult  to  mea- 
sure. The  flower-stems  also  differ  much  in  height ;  and  a  poor 
plant  will  sometimes  throw  up  a  higher  stem  than  that  of  a  fine 
plant.  In  the  later  experiments,  the  fully-grown  plants  were  cut 
down  and  weighed,  and  then  the  immense  advantage  from  a 
cross  became  manifest. 

A  single  plant  of  the  above  variety  was  covered  with  a  net 
just  before  flowering,  and  was  crossed  with  pollen  from  another 
plant  of  the  same  variety  growing  close  by ;  and  the  seven  cap- 
sules thus  produced  contained  on  an  average  16*3  seeds,  with  a 
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iraximnm  of  twenty  in  one  capsule.  Some  flowers  were  arti- 
ficially self-fertilised^  but  their  capsules  did  not  contain  so  many 
seeds  as  those  from  flowers  spontaneously  self-fertilised  under 
the  net,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  produced.  Fourteen 
of  these  latter  capsules  contained  on  an  average  4*1  seeds,  with 
a  maximum  in  one  of  ten  seeds ;  so  that  the  seeds  in  the  crossed 
capsules  were  in  number  to  those  in  the  self-fertilised  capsules  as 
100  to  25.  The  self-fertilised  seeds,  fiffcy-eight  of  which  weighed 
3*88  grains,  were,  however,  a  little  finer  than  those  from  the 
crossed  capsules,  fifty-eight  of  which  weighed  8  *  76  grains.  When 
few  seeds  are  produced,  these  seem  often  to  be  better  nourished 
and  to  be  heavier  than  when  many  are  produced. 

The  two  lots  of  seeds  in  an  equal  state  of  germination  were 
planted,  some  on  opposite  sides  of  a  single  pot,  and  some  in  the 
open  ground.  The  young  crossed  plants  in  tiie  pot  at  first  ex- 
ceeded by  a  little  in  height  the  self-fertilised ;  then  equalled  them ; 
were  then  beaten ;  and  lastly  were  again  victorious.  The  plants, 
without  being  disturbed,  were  turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  planted 
in  the  open  ground;  and  after  growing  for  some  time,  the 
crossed  plants,  which  were  all  of  nearly  the  same  height,  exceeded 
the  self-fertilised  ones  by  2  inches.  When  they  flowered,  the 
flower-stems  of  the  tallest  crossed  plant  exceeded  that  of  the 
tallest  self-fertilised  plant  by  6  inches.  The  other  seedlings 
which  were  planted  in  the  open  ground  stood  separate,  so  that 
they  did  not  compete  with  one  another ;  nevertheless  the  crossed 
plants  certainly  grew  to  a  rather  greater  height  than  the  self-fer- 
tilised ;  but  no  measurements  were  made.  The  crossed  plants 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  pot,  and  those  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  all  flowered  a  little  before  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

Crossed  and  stlf-ftrtilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Generation, — Some 
flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  tiie  last  generation  were  again 
crossed  with  pollen  from  another  crossed  plant,  and  produced 
fine  capsules.  The  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
last  generation  were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously 
under  a  net,  and  they  produced  some  remarkably  fine  capsules. 
The  two  lots  of  seeds  thus  produced  germinated  on  sand,  and 
eight  pairs  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  four  pots.  These 
plants  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves  on  the 
20th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  eight  crossed  plants 
averaged  in  height  8*4  inches,  whilst  the  self-fertilised  averaged 
8*53  inches,  so  that  the  crossed  were  a  little  inferior  in  height, 
as  100  to  101  '5.    By  the  5th  of  June  of  the  following  year  these 
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plants  had  grown  much  bulkier,  and  had  b^on  to  form 
heads.  The  crossed  had  now  acquired  a  marked  superiority 
in  general  appearance,  and  averaged  8*02  inches  in  height, 
whilst  the  self-fertilised  averaged  7*31  inches;  or  as  100  to  91. 
The  plants  were  then  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted 
undisturbed  in  the  open  ground.  By  the  6th  of  August  their 
heads  were  fuUy  formed,  but  several  had  grown  so  crooked  that 
their  heights  could  hardly  be  measured  with  accuracy.  The 
crossed  plants,  however,  were  on  the  whole  considerably  taller 
than  the  self-fertilised.  In  the  following  year  they  flowered ;  tho 
crossed  plants  flowering  before  the  self-fertih'sed  in  three  of  the 
pots,  and  at  the  same  time  in  Pot  II.  The  flowarHrtraos  wera 
now  measured,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIX. 

Tablb  XXIX. 

Measured  to  tops  of  Flower-stems ;  0  signifies  that  a  FTower^stem 

tuas  not  formed. 


Kg.  of  Fbt. 

Crofised  Plants. 

Rfrlf-ferUlised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
49| 
39 1 

Inches. 
44 
41 

II. 

374 
33 1 

38 
35 1 

in. 

47 
40 
42 

5U 
41 1 
46 1 

IV. 

43J 

37} 

0 

20 1 

33} 

0 

Total  in  inches. 

369*75 

351-00 

The  nine  flower-stems  on  the  crossed  plants  here  average  41*  08 
inches,  and  the  nine  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  39  inches  in 
height,  or  as  100  to  95.  But  this  small  diflference,  which,  more- 
over, depended  almost  wholly  on  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants 
being  only  20  inches  high,  does  not  in  the  least  show  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  plants.  Both 
lots,  including  the  two  plants  in  Pot  IV.,  which  did  not 
flower,  were  now  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  and  weighed,  but 
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those  in  Pot  II.  were  excluded,  for  they  had  been  accidentally 
injured  by  a  fall  during  transplantation,  and  one  was  almost 
killed.  The  eight  crossed  plants  weighed  219  ounces,  whilst  the 
eight  self-fertilised  plants  weighed  only  82  ounces,  or  as  100  to  37 ; 
so  that  the  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  weight  was 
great 

The  Effects  of  a  Crow  with  a  fresh  Stock. — Some  flowers  on  a 
crossed  plant  of  the  last  or  second  generation  were  fertilised, 
without  being  castrated,  by  pollen  taken  from  a  plant  of  the 
same  variety,  but  not  related  to  my  plants,  and  brought  from  a 
nursery  garden  (whence  my  seeds  originally  came)  having  a  dif- 
ferent soil  and  asx)ect.  The  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  last  or  second  generation  (Table  XXIX.)  were  allowed  to 
fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  under  a  net,  and  yielded 
plenty  of  seeds.  These  latter  and  the  crossed  seeds,  after  germi*- 
nating  on  sand,  irere  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  six  large  pots,  which  were  kept  at  first  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Early  in  January  their  heights  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their 
leaves.  The  thirteen  crossed  plants  averaged  13 '16  inches  in 
height,  and  the  twelve  (for  one  had  died)  self-fertilised  plants 
averaged  13*7  inches,  or  as  100  to  104;  so  that  the  self-fertilised 
fklants  exceeded  by  a  little  the  crossed  plants. 

Table  XXX. 

Weight  of  Plants  after  they  had  formed  Heads, 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants  flrom 
Pollen  of  fresh  Stock. 

Self-fertilised  Plants 
of  the  'i'hlrd  Gene- 
ration. 

L 

Onnoes. 
130 

Onnoes. 
18} 

II. 

74 

84} 

III. 

121 

17} 

IV. 

127} 

14 

V. 

90 

11} 

VI. 

106  f 

46 

Total  in  ounces. 

649-00 

143 -as 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  plants  were  gradually  hardened,  and 
tamed  ont  of  their  pots  into  the  open  ground  without  being 
disturbed.  By  the  end  of  August  the  greater  number  had 
formed  fine  heads,  but  several  grew  extremely  crooked,  from 
having  been  drawn  up  to  the  light  whilst  in  the  greenhouse. 
As  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  measure  their  heights,  the  finest 
plant  on  each  side  of  each  pot  was  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
and  weighed.    In  the  preceding  table  we  have  the  result. 

The  six  finest  crossed  plants  average  108*16  ounces,  whilst 
the  six  finest  self-fertilised  plants  average  only  23*7  ounces,  or 
as  100  to  22.  This  difference  shows  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
enormous  benefit  which  these  plants  derived  from  a  cross  with 
another  plant  belonging  to  the  same  sub-variety,  but  to  a  firesh 
stock,  and  grown  during  at  least  the  three  previous  generations 
under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

The  Offspring  from  a  ctMeaved,  curled^  and  varieffoted  whiter 
green  Cabbage  crossed  ufith  a  ctU4eaved,  curled,  and  variegated 
crimson-green  Cabbage,  compared  with  the  self-fertilised  Offspring 
from  the  ttoo  Varieties, — These  trials  were  made,  not  for  the 
sake  of  comparing  the  growth  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
seedlings,  but  because  I  had  seen  it  stated  that  these  varieties 
would  uot  naturally  intercross  when  growing  uncovered  and 
near  one  another.  This  statement  proved  quite  erroneous;  but 
the  white-green  variety  was  in  some  degree  sterile  in  my  garden, 
producing  little  pollen  and  few  seeds.  It  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  seedlings  raised  from  the  self-fertilised  flowers  of  this 
variety  were  greatly  exceeded  in  height  by  seedlings  from  a  cross 
between  it  and  the  more  vigorous  crimson-green  variety;  and 
nothing  more  need  be  said  about  this  experiment 

The  seedlings  from  the  reciprocal  cross,  that  is,  from  the  crim- 
son-green variety  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  white-green 
variety,  offer  a  somewhat  more  curious  case.  A  few  of  these 
crossed  seedlings  reverted  to  a  pure  green  variety  with  their 
leaves  less  cut  and  curled,  so  that  they  were  altogether  in  a  much 
more  natural  state,  and  these  plants  grew  more  vigorously  and 
taller  than  any  of  the  others.  Now  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  a 
much  larger  nmnber  of  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  from  the 
crimson-green  variety  than  of  the  crossed  seedlings  thus  reverted ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  grew  taller  by 
2^  inches  on  an  average  than  the  crossed  seedlings,  with  which 
they  were  put  into  competition.  At  first,  however,  the  crossed 
seedlings  exceeded  the  self-fertilised  by  an  average  of  a  quarter 
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of  an  inch.  We  thus  see  that  reversion  to  a  more  natural  con- 
dition acted  more  powerfully  in  favouring  the  ultimate  growth 
of  these  plants  than  did  a  cross ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  cross  was  with  a  semi-sterile  variety  having  a  feeble 
constitution. 

IbEBIS  UMBELLATA. 
Yar,  Kermesiana, 

This  variety  produced  plenty  of  spontaneously  self-fertilised 
seed  under  a  net.  Other  plants  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  were 
left  uncovered,  and  as  I  saw  small  flies  visiting  the  flowers,  it 
seemed  probable  that  they  would  be  intercrossed.  Consequently 
seeds  supposed  to  have  been  thus  crossed  and  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  seeds  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pot  The 
self-fertilised  seedlings  grew  from  the  first  quicker  than  the 
supposed  crossed  seedlings,  and  when  both  lots  were  in  full 
flower  the  former  were  from  5  to  6  inches  higher  than  the  crossed ! 
I  record  in  my  notes  that  the  self-fertilised  seeds  from  which 
these  self-fertilised  plants  were  raised  were  not  so  well  ripened 
as  the  crossed;  and  this  may  possibly  have  caused  the  great 
difference  in  their  growth,  in  a  somewhat  analogous  manner 
as  occurred  with  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  eighth  generation 
of  Ipomoea  raised  from  unhealthy  parents.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  two  other  lots  of  the  above  seeds  were 
sown  in  pure  sand  mixed  with  burnt  earth,  and  therefore  with- 
out any  organic  matter;  and  here  the  supposed  crossed 
seedlings  grew  to  double  the  height  of  the  self-fertilised,  before 
both  lots  died,  as  necessarily  occurred  at  an  early  period.  We 
shall  hereafter  meet  with  another  case  apparently  analogous 
to  this  of  Iberis  in  the  third  generation  of  Petunia. 

The  above  self-fertilised  plants  were  allowed  to  fertilise  them- 
selves again  under  a  net,  yielding  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
second  generation,  and  the  supposed  crossed  plants  were  crossed 
by  pollen  of  a  distinct  plant ;  but  from  want  of  time  this  was  done 
in  a  careless  manner,  namely,  by  smearing  one  head  of  expanded 
flowers  over  another.  I  should  have  thought  that  this  would 
have  succeeded,  and  perhaps  it  did  so;  but  the  fact  of  108 
of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  weighing  4 '87  grains,  whilst  the  same 
number  of  the  supposed  crossed  seeds  weighed  only  3*57  grains, 
does  not  look  like  it.  Five  seedlings  from  each  lot  of  seeds  were 
raised,  and  the  self-fertilised  plants,  when  fully  grown,  exceeded 
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in  average  height  by  a  trifle  (yiz.  '4  of  an  inch)  the  five  probably 
crossed  plants.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  case  and  the 
last,  because  had  the  supposed  crossed  plants  proved  superior 
to  tiie  self-fertilised  in  height,  I  should  have  assumed  without 
doubt  that  the  former  had  really  been  crossed.  As  it  is,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  conclude. 

Being  much  surprised  at  the  two  foregoing  trials,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  another,  in  which  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
the  crossing.  I  therefore  fertiLised  with  great  care  (but  as 
usual  without  castration)  twenty-four  flowers  on  the  supposed 
crossed  plants  of  the  last  generation  with  pollen  from  distinct 
plants,  and  thus  obtained  twenty-one  capsules.  The  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  last  generation  were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves 
again  under  a  net,  and  the  seedlings  reared  from  these  seeds 
formed  the  third  self-fertilised  generation.  Both  lots  of  seeds, 
after  germinating  on  bare  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  two  pots.  All  the  remaining  seeds  were 
sown  crowded  on  opposite  sides  of  a  third  pot;  but  as  all  the 
self-fertilised  seedlings  in  this  latter  pot  died  before  they  grew 
to  any  considerable  height,  they  were  not  measured.  The 
plants  in  Pots  I.  and  11.  were  measured  when  between  7  and 
8  inches  in  height,  and  the  crossed  exceeded  the  self-fertilised 
in  average  height  by  1  •  57  inches.  When  fully  grown  they  were 
again  measured  to  the  summits  of  their  flower-heads,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Table  XXXI. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants 
of  the  Third  Gene- 
ration. 

I 

Incbes. 
18 
21 
18| 

Inches. 
19 
21 
19  J 

II. 

19 
18| 
17 1 
21  j 

16| 

7| 

161 

Total  in  inches. 

133-88 

114-75 

The  average  height  of  the  seven  crossed    lants  is  here  19*12 
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inches^  and  that  of  the  seyen  self-fertilised  plants  16*39,  or 
100  to  86.  But  as  the  plants  on  the  self-fertilised  side  grew 
very  unequally,  this  ratio  cannot  be  fully  trusted,  and  is  probably 
too  high.  In  both  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one 
of  the  self-fertilised.  These  plants  were  left  uncoyered  in  the 
greenhouse ;  but  from  being  too  much  crowded  they  were  not 
very  productive.  The  seeds  from  all  seven  plants  of  both  lots 
were  counted;  the  crossed  produced  206,  and  the  self-fertilised 
154;  or  as  100  to  76. 

Cross  hy  a  frtsh  Stock.— Ytotcl  the  doubts  caused  by  the  two 
first  trials,  in  which  it  was  not  known  with  certainty  that  the 
plants  had  been  crossed;  and^from  the  crossed  plants  in  the 
last  experiment  having  been  put  into  competition  with  plants 
self-fertilised  for  three  generations,  which  moreover  grew  very 
unequally,  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  trial  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
in  a  rather  different  manner.  I  obtained  seeds  of  the  same 
crimson  variety  of  7.  umbelluta  from  another  nursery  garden, 
and  raised  plants  from  them.  Some  of  these  plants  were  allowed 
to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  under  a  net ;  others  were 
crossed  by  pollen  taken  trum  plants  raised  from  seed  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Durando  from  Algiers,  where  the  parent-plants  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  some  generations.  These  latter  plants  differed  in  hav- 
ing pale  pink  instead  of  crimson  flowers,  but  in  no  other  respect 
That  the  cross  had  been  effective  (though  the  flowers  on  the  crim- 
son mother-plant  had  not  been  castrated)  was  well  shown  when  the 
thirty  crossed  seedlings  flowered,  for  twenty-four  of  them  produced 
pale  pink  flowers,  exactly  like  those  of  their  father ;  the  six  others 
having  crimson  flowers  exactly  like  those  of  their  mother 
and  like  those  of  all  the  self-fertilised  seedlings.  This  case 
offers  a  good  instance  of  a  result  which  not  rarely  follows 
from  crossing  varieties  having  differently  coloured  flowers; 
namely,  that  the  colours  do  not  blond,  but  resemble  perfectly  those 
either  of  the  father  or  mother  plant.  The  seeds  of  both  lots, 
after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of 
eight  pots.  When  fully  grown,  the  plants  were  measured  to 
the  summits  of  the  flower-heads,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 
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lABLi  xxxn. 

Iberit  tanU^ta    0  iignifia  that  the  Flanf  died. 


».™ 

Plants  fraiDiCroa 
wlDi  i  [mil  Slock. 

uiKwusi;  3«ir-fmi- 

■• 

17 
20 

16! 
13) 
15j 

11. 

20J 
1?' 

0 
ISO 

isj 

UI. 

i4 

13| 

IV. 

18 
17 
15 
14 

"1 

IB 
ISJ 

"3 

V. 

18 
I2 

IS 
IS 

1* 

14 
16 

TI. 

isg 

18j 
171 

11' 

I5i 

VIl. 

IS 

iflj 

16i 

vm. 

20 

17 
13 

le 

15 
16 
20 
lb 

ToUl  in  iDchea. 

520 

3S 

449 '88 

The  sTerage  height  of   the  thirty  crossed  plants  is   hen 
17'81,  and  that  of  the  twenty-nine  self-fertiliBod  plants  (one 
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haying  died)  15*51,  or  as  100  to  89.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
difference  did  not  prove  somewhat  greater,  considering  that  in 
the  last  experiment  it  was  as  100  to  86 ;  but  this  latter  ratio,  as 
before  explained,  was  probably  too  great.  In  should,  however, 
be  observed  that  in  the  last  experiment  (Table  XXXI.),  the 
crossed  plants  competed  with  plants  of  the  third  self-fertilised 
generation ;  whilst  in  the  present  case,  plants  derived  from  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  competed  with  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  first  generation. 

The  crossed  plants  in  the  present  case,  as  in  the  last,  were 
more  fertile  than  the  self-fertilised,  both  lots  being  left  xm- 
oovered  in  the  greenhouse.  The  thirty  crossed  plants  produced 
103  seed-bearing  flower-heads,  as  well  as  some  heads  which 
yielded  no  seeds;  whereas  the  twenty-nine  self-fertilised  plants 
produced  only  81  seed-bearing  heads;  therefore  thirty  such 
plants  would  have  produced  83*7  heads.  We  thus  get  the 
ratio  of  100  to  81,  for  the  number  of  seed-bearing  flower-heads 
produced  by  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  seed-bearing  heads  from  the  crossed  plants,  com- 
pared with  the  same  number  from  the  self-fertilised,  yielded 
seeds  by  weight,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  92.  Combining  these 
two  elements,  viz.,  the  number  of  seed-bearing  heads  and  the 
weight  of  seeds  in  each  head,  the  productiveness  of  the  crossed 
to  the  self-fertilised  plants  was  as  100  to  75. 

The  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds,  which  remained  after 
the  above  pairs  had  been  planted,  (some  in  a  state  of  germinsr 
tion  and  some  not  so),  were  sown  early  in  the  year  out  of  doors 
in  two  rows.  Many  of  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  suffered 
greatly,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  them  perished  than  of 
the  crossed.  In  the  autumn  the  surviving  self-fertilised  plants 
were  plainly  less  well-grown  than  the  crossed  plants. 

VII.  PAP AVERACEiB.— Papa VEB  vAGim. 

A  gub-species  of  P.  dubium,  from  the  south  of  France, 

The  poppy  does  not  secrete  nectar,  but  the  flowers  are  highly 
conspicuous  and  are  visited  by  many  pollen-collecting  bees, 
flies  and  beetles.  The  anthers  shed  their  pollen  very  early,  and 
in  the  case  of  P.  rhceas,  it  falls  on  the  circumference  of  the 
radiating  stigmas,  so  that  this  species  must  often  be  self-ferti- 
lised; but  with  F.  duhium  the  same  result  does  not  follow 
(according  to  H.  Muller, '  Die  Befruchtung,'  p.  128),  owing  to 
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the  shortness  of  the  stamens^  unless  the  flower  happens  to  stand 
inclined.  The  present  species,  therefore,  does  not  seem  so  well 
fitted  for  self-fertilisation  as  most  of  the  others.  Nevertheless 
P.  vctgum  produced  plenty  of  capsules  in  my  garden  when  insects 
were  excluded,  hut  only  late  in  the  season.  I  may  here  add  that 
P,  somniferum  produces  an  abundance  of  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  capsules,  as  Professor  H.  Hoffinann  likewise  found  to 
1)e  the  case.*  Some  species  of  Fapaver  cross  freely  when  growing 
in  the  same  garden,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case  with  P, 
hracteatum  and  orientale. 

Plants  of  Papaver  vagum  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  me  from 
Antibes  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bomet.  Some  little  time 
after  the  flowers  had  expanded,  several  were  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen,  and  others  (not  castrated)  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  individual ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  observa- 
tions subsequently  made,  that  these  flowers  had  been  already 
fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  as  this  process  seems  to  take  place 
soon  after  their  expansion.!  I  raised,  however,  a  few  seedlings 
of  both  lots,  and  the  self-fertilised  rather  exceeded  the  crossed 
plants  in  height. 

Early  in  the  following  year  I  acted  differently,  and  fertilised 
seven  flowers,  very  soon  after  their  expansion,  with  pollen  from 
another  plant,  and  obtained  six  capsules.  From  counting  the 
seeds  in  a  medium-sized  one,  I  estimated  that  the  average 
number  in  each  was  at  least  120.  Four  out  of  twelve  capsules, 
spontaneously  self-fertilised  at  the  same  time,  were  found  to 
contain  no  good  seeds ;  and  the  remaining  eight  contained  on 
an  average  6*6  seeds  per  capsule.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  later  in  the  season  the  same  plants  produced  under  a  net 
plenty  of  very  fine  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules. 

The  above  two  lots  of  seeds,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were 
planted  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  five  pots.  The  two  lote  of 
seedlings,  when  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  again  when  6  inches 
high,  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves,  but  presented 


♦  'Zur  Rpeciesfrage/ 1875,  p.  53. 

t  Mr.  J.  Scott  found  (*  Report 
CD  the  Experimental  Culture  of 
the  Opium  Poppy  :*  Calcutta,  1874, 
p.  47),  in  the  case  of  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  that  if  he  cut  away  the 
stigmatic  surface  before  the 
flower  had  expanded,  no  seeds 
were  produced;  but  if  this  was 


done  **  on  the  second  day,  or  even 
a  few  hours  after  the  expansion 
of  the  flower  on  the  first  day,  a 
partial  fertilisation  had  already 
been  effected,  and  a  few  good 
seeds  were  almost  invariably  pro- 
duced." This  proves  at  how  early 
a  period  fertilisation  takes  plaoe. 
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no  diffBrenoe.  When  folly  grown^  the  floweiHstalks  were 
measnred  to  the  summits  of  the  seed  capsules,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

Tablb  xxxin. 

Fapaver  vagum. 


Ko.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  FlABta. 

flnir-fertilised  Plante. 

L 

Indies. 
24] 
30 
18j 

Inches. 
21 
26 1 
16 

IL 

14| 
22 
19] 
21] 

15) 
20} 
14  i 
16J 

m. 

20| 
20) 
20| 

19| 

13) 
18 

IV. 

25] 
24] 

23) 
23 

V. 

20 

271 

19 

18) 

27 

21) 

Total  in  inches. 

328-75 

293-13 

The  fifteen  crossed  plants  here  average  21*91  inches,  and  the 
fifteen  self-fertilised  plants  19*54  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to 
89.  These  plants  did  not  differ  in  fertility,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  capsules  produced,  for  there  were 
fleventy-fiye  on  the  crossed  side  and  seyenty-four  on  the  self- 
fertilised  side. 

EsOHSOHOLTZIA  OALIFOBNIOA. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  from  the  crossed  seedlings  not  ex- 
ceeding in  height  or  vigour  the  self-fertilised.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cross  greatly  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  flowers 
cm  the  parent-plant,  and  is  indeed  sometimes  necessary  in  order 
that  they  should  produce  any  seed;  moreover,  plants  thus 
dorived  are  themselves  much  more  fertile  than  those  raised  from 
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selMertilised  flowers;  so  that  the  whole  advantage  of  a  cross  is 
confined  to  the  reproductive  systeuL  It  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  give  this  singular  case  in  considerable  detail. 

Twelve  flowers  on  some  plants  in  my  flower-garden  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  distinct  plants^  and  produced  twelve 
capsules ;  but  one  of  these  contained  no  good  seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  eleven  good  capsules  weighed  17*4  grains.  Eighteen 
flowers  on  the  same  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen 
and  produced  twelve  good  capsules,  which  contained  13*61 
grains  weight  of  seed.  Therefore  an  equal  number  of  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  capsules  would  have  yielded  seed  by  weight 
as  100  to  71.*  If  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  flowers  produced  capsules  when  crossed 
than  when  self-fertilised,  the  relative  fertility  of  the  crossed  to 
the  self-fertilised  flowers  was  as  100  to  52.  Nevertheless  these 
plants,  whilst  still  protected  by  the  net,  spontaneously  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  self-fertilised  capsules. 

The  seeds  of  the  two  lots  after  germinating  on  sand  were 
planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  large  pots.  At 
first  there  was  no  difference  in  their  growth,  but  ultimately 
the  crossed  seedlings  exceeded  the  self-fertilised  considerably  in 
height,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table.    But  I  believe  from 

Table  XXXIV. 

Eschscholtzia  californica. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
33 1 

Inches. 
25 

II. 

341 

35 

III. 

29 

27 1 

IV. 

Total  in  inches. 

22 

15 

118-75 

102-25 

♦  Prof.  Hildebrand  experi- 
meutetl  on  plants  in  Germany  on 
a  larger  scale  than  I  did,  and 
found  them  much  more  self-sterile. 
Eighteen  capsules,  produced  by 
crofls-fertiliuation,  contained  on  an 


average  eighty-five  seeds,  whilgt 
fourteen  capsules  from  self-ferti- 
lised fiowers  contained  on  an 
average  only  nine  seeds ;  that  is, 
as  100  to  11 :  *  Jalirb,  fiir  Wissen. 
Botanik.*    B.  vii.  p.  467. 
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the  cases  which  follow  that  this  lesult  was  accidental,  owing  to 
only  a  few  plants  having  been  measnred,  and  to  one  of  the 
self-fertilised  plants  having  grown  only  to  a  height  of  15  inches. 
The  plants  had  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  from  being 
drawn  np  to  the  light  had  to  be  tied  to  sticks  in  this  and  the 
following  trials.  They  were  measured  to  the  snmmits  of  their 
flowernstema 

The  four  crossed  plants  here  average  29*68  inches,  and  the 
f6iir  self-fertilised  25*56  in  height;  or  as  100  to  86.  The 
remaining  seeds  were  sown  in  a  large  pot  in  which  a  Cineraria 
had  long  been  growing ;  and  in  this  case  again  the  two  crossed 
plants  on  the  one  side  greatly  exceeded  in  height  the  two  self- 
fertilised  plants  on  the  opposite  side.  The  plants  ki  the  above 
four  pots  from  having  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse  did  not 
produce  on  this  or  any  other  similar  OQcasion  many  capsules; 
but  the  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  when  again  crossed  were 
much  more  productive  than  the  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised 
plants  when  again  self-fertilised.  These  plants  after  seeding 
were  cut  down  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  grown  again,  their  relative  heights  were 
reversed,  as  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  three  out  of  the  four 
pots  were  now  taUer  than  and  flowered  before  the  crossed 
plants. 

CroiStd  and  8e{f-/eriilisfid  Plants  of  the  Second  Oeneration, — The 
feust  just  givfm  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  cut-down 
plants  made  me  doubtful  about  my  first  trial,  so  I  determined 
to  make  another  on  a  larger  scale  with  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
seedlings  raised  from  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  last  generation.  Eleven  pairs  were  raised  and  grown  in 
competition  in  the  usual  manner;  and  now  the  result  was 
different,  for  the  two  lots  were  nearly  equal  during  their  whole 
growth.  It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  give  a  table  of 
thoir  heights.  When  fully  grown  and  measured,  the  crossed 
av<iraged82*47,  and  the  self-fertilised  82*81  inches  in  height; 
or  as  100  to  101.  There  was  no  great  difference  in  the  number 
of  flowers  and  capsules  produced  by  the  two  lots,  when  both 
w«ire  left  freely  exposed  to  the  visits  of  insects. 

Plants  raised  from  Brazilian  Seed, — Fritz  Miiller  sent  me  from 
South  Brazil  seeds  of  plants  which  were  there  absolutely 
sterile  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant,  but 
were  perfectly  fertile  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  any 
other  plant    The  plants  raised  by  me  in  England  from  thete 
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seeds  irare  examined  bj  Professor  Asa  Gray,  and  prononnoed 
to  bekmg  to  E,  oali/omioa,  with  which  they  were  identical  in 
general  appearance.  Two  of  these  plants  were  coTered  by  a 
net,  and  were  fonnd  not  to  be  so  completely  self-sterile  as  in 
Brazil.  Bnt  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  eight  flowers  on 
these  two  plants,  fertilised  with  pollen  from  another  plant 
nnder  the  net,  produced  eighi  fine  capsules,  each  containing  on 
an  average  about  eighty  seeds.  Eight  flowers  on  these  same 
plants,  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  produced  seyen  capsules, 
which  contained  on  an  average  only  twelve  seeds,  with  a  maxi- 
mum in  one  of  sixteen  seeds.  Therefore  the  cross-fertilised 
capsules,  compared  with  the  self-fertilised,  yielded  seeds  in  the 
ratio  of  about  100  to  15.  These  plants  of  Brazilian  parentago 
differed  also  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  Ebiglish  plants  in 
producing  extremely  few  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules 
under  a  net. 

Grossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  above  plants,  after 
germinating  on  bare  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  five  large  pots.  The  seedlings  thus  raised  were  the 
grandchildren  of  the  plants  which  grew  in  Brazil ;  the  parents 
having  been  grown  in  England.  As  the  grandparents  in 
Brazil  absolutely  require  cross-fertilisation  in  order  to  yield 
any  seeds,  I  expected  that  self-fertilisation  would  have  proved 
very  injurious  to  these  seedlings,  and  that  the  crossed  ones 
would  have  been  greatly  superior  in  height  and  vigour  to 
those  raised  from  self-fertilised  flowers.  But  the  result  showed 
that  my  anticipation  was  erroneous;  for  as  in  the  last  experi- 
ment with  plants  of  the  English  stock,  so  in  the  present  one, 
the  self-fertilised  plants  exceeded  the  crossed  by  a  little  in 
height.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  fourteen  crossed 
plants  averaged  44*64,  and  the  fourteen  self-fertilised  45*12 
inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  101. 

The  Effects  of  a  Cross  with  afresh  Stock. — ^I  now  tried  a  different 
experiment  Eight  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
last  experiment  (i.e.,  grandchildren  of  the  plants  which  grew  in 
Brazil)  were. again  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant, 
and  produced  five  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  27*4 
seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  forty-two  seeds.  The  seedlings 
raised  from  these  seeds  formed  the  second  self  fertilised  generation 
of  the  Brazilian  stock. 

Eight  flowers  on  one  of  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last  experi- 
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mont  wore  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  grEindchild,  and 
produced  five  capsalos.  These  contained  on  an  avomge  31'6 
seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  fort  j-nine  seeds.  The  seedlings 
raised  from  these  eeoda  may  be  called  the  Intererorsed. 

Lastly,  eight  other  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last 
experimont  were  fertilise!  with  pollen  from  n  plant  of  tlio 
English  stock,  growing  in  my  g&rdcn,  ani  which  mimt  havo 
been  exposed  during  many  previous  Rcne rations  to  very  different 
eouditions  from  those  to  which  the  Brazilian  progenitors  of  the 
motber-plant  had  been  subjected.  Tbese  eight  flowers  produced 
only  four  capsales,  containing  on  an  average  632  seeds,  with  a 
masimiun  in  one  of  ninety.  Tbo  plants  raised  from  tbese  seeds 
may  be  called  the  KnyU^h-r.rasied,  As  Far  as  the  above  nveragee 
coil  be  tmsted  from  so  few  capsalos,  the  English-crossed  capeales 
oontoined  twice  as  many  seeds  as  the  intercrossed,  and  rather 
more  than  twic«  as  many  as  the  self- fertilised  capsules.  The 
plants  which  yielded  these  capsules  were  grown  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse,  so  that  their  absolute  productivenees  must  not  be 
compared  with  that  of  plants  growing  out  of  doors. 

The  aboTc  three  lots  of  seeds,  viz.,  the  self  fertili^,  inter- 
orosaed,  and  Engiish-o.i'ossed,  were  pluntod  in  an  equal  state  tA 
germioatiDii  (having  been  as  usual  sown  on  bare  sand)  in  nine 
large  pots,  each  divided  into  three  parts  by  superficial  partitions. 
Many  of  the  self-fortiliseii  seeds  gerraiiiatod  before  those  of  the 
two  crossed  lots,  and  these  were  of  course  rojocled.  The 
seedlings  thus  raised  are  the  groat^grjndchildren  of  the  plants 
which  grow  in  Brazil.  When  thej  were  from  9  to  4  inches 
in  height,  the  throe  lots  were  equal.  Tlioy  were  meaKured  wbeu 
fonr-fiftha  grown,  and  again  when  fully  grown,  snd  as  their 
relative  heights  were  almost  exactly  the  same  at  these  two 
ages,  I  will  give  only  the  last  roeaKnrementa.  The  awrago 
height  of  the  nineteen  English- crossed  plants  wim  45'92  inches; 
that  of  tbo  eighteen  intercrossed  plants  (for  one  die"!),  43'38; 
and  that  of  the  nineteen  self-fertilised  plants,  50 '3  inches.  So 
that  we  have  the  following  ratios  in  height : — 
The  English-crossed  to  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  to  109 
The  English-crossed  to  the  intercrossed  plants,  as  100  te  M 
The  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  te  116 
After  the  secd-capsnles  had  l>ecn  gathered,  all  these  plants 
werecnt  down  close  to  the  ground  nnd  weighod.  The  nineteen 
English  crossed  plan's  weighed  1B''26  ounces;   the  intercrossed 
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plants  (with  their  weight  calculated  as  if  there  had  been  nine- 
teen) weighed  18*2  ounces;  and  the  nineteen  self-fertilised 
plants,  21 '5  ounces.  We  have  therefore  for  the  weights  of  the 
three  lots  of  plants  the  following  ratios : — 

The  English-crossed  to  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  to  118 
The  English-crossed  to  the  intercrossed  plants,  as  100  to  100 
The  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  to  118 

We  thus  see  that  in  weight,  as  in  height,  the  self-fertilised 
plants  had  a  decided  adyantage  over  the  English-crossed  and 
intercrossed  plants. 

The  remaining  seeds  of  the  three  kinds,  whether  or  not  in  a 
state  of  germination,  were  sown  in  three  long  parallel  rows  in 
the  open  ground;  and  here  again  the  self-fertilised  seedlings 
exceeded  in  height  by  between  2  and  8  inches  the  seedlings 
in  the  two  other  rows,  which  were  of  nearly  equal  heights.  The 
three  rows  were  left  unprotected  throughout  the  winter,  and  all 
the  plants  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  self- 
fertilised  ;  so  that  as  far  as  this  little  bit  of  evidence  goes,  some 
of  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  more  hardy  than  any  of  the 
crossed  plants  of  either  lot. 

We  thus  see  that  the  self-fertilised  plants  which  were  grown 
in  the  nine  pots  were  superior  in  height  (as  116  to  100),  and  in 
weight  (as  118  to  100),  and  apparently  in  hardiness,  to  tiie  inter- 
crossed plants  derived  from  a  cross  between  the  grandchildren 
of  the  Brazilian  stock.  The  superiority  is  here  much  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  second  trial  with  the  plants  of  the 
English  stock,  in  which  the  self-fertilised  were  to  the  crossed  in 
height  as  101  to  100.  It  is  a  far  more  remarkable  fact — if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  crossing  plants  with  pollen  from  a 
fresh  stock  in  the  cases  of  Ipomoea,  Mimulus,  Brassica,  and 
Iberis— that  the  self-fertilised  plants  exceeded  in  height  (as  109 
to  100),  and  in  weight  (as  118  to  100),  the  offspring  of  the 
Brazilian  stock  crossed  by  the  English  stock;  the  two  stocks 
having  been  long  subjected  to  widely  different  conditions. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  fertility  of  the  three  lots  of  plants  we 
find  a  very  different  result.  I  may  premise  that  in  five  out  of 
the  nine  pots  the  first  plant  which  flowered  was  one  of  the  English- 
ciossed  ;  in  four  of  the  pots  it  was  a  self- fertilised  plant;  and  in 
not  one  did  an  intercrossed  plant  flower  first;  so  that  theso 
latter  plants  were  beaten  in  tbis  respect,  as  in  so  many  other 
ways.    The  three  closely  adjoining  rows  of  plants  growing  in 
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the  open  groimd  flowered  profusely^  and  the  flowers  were  inoesr 
santlj  visited  by  bees,  and  certainly  thus  intercrossed.  The 
manner  in  which  seyeral  plants  in  the  preyions  experiments 
continned  to  be  almost  sterile  as  long  as  they  were  covered  by  a 
net,  but  set  a  multitude  of  capsules  immediately  that  they  were 
uncovered,  proves  how  effectually  the  bees  carry  pollen  from 
plant  to  plant.  My  gardener  gathered,  at  three  successive 
times,  an  equal  number  of  ripe  capsules  from  the  plants  of  the 
three  lots,  until  he  had  collected  forty-five  from  each  lot.  It  is 
not  possible  to  judge  from  external  appearance  whether  or  not  a 
capsule  contains  any  good  seeds ;  so  that  I  opened  all  the  cap- 
sules. Of  the  forty-five  from  the  English-crossed  plants,  four 
were  empty ;  of  those  from  the  intercrossed,  five  were  empty  ; 
and  of  those  from  the  self-fertilised,  nine  were  empty.  The 
seeds  were  counted  in  twenty-one  capsules  taken  by  chance  out 
of  each  lot,  and  the  average  number  of  seeds  in  the  capsules 
from  the  English-crossed  plants  was  67 ;  from  the  intercrossed, 
56 ;  and  from  the  self-fertilised,  48*52.    It  therefore  follows  that 

Seeds, 
The  forty-five  capsules   (the  four  empty  ones  in- 
cluded) from  the  English -crossed  plants  contained     2747 
The   forty-five  capsules  (the  five  empty  ones   in- 
cluded) from  the  intercrossed  plants  contained       .     2240 
The  forty-five  capsules  (the  nine  empty  ones  in- 
cluded) from  the  self-fertilised  plants  contained     .     1746*7 

The  reader  should  remember  that  these  capsules  are  the  pro- 
duct of  cross-fertilisation,  effected  by  the  bees;  and  that  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  the  contained  seeds  must  depend  on 
the  constitution  of  the  plants ; — that  is,  on  whether  they  were 
derived  from  a  cross  with  a  distinct  stock,  or  from  a  cross 
between  plants  of  the  same  stock,  or  from  self-fertilisation. 
From  the  above  facts  we  obtain  the  following  ratios : — 

Number  of  seeds  contained  in  an  equal  number  of  naturally 
fertilised  capsules  produced — 
By  the  English-crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  to  63 
By  the  English-crossed  and  intercrossed  plants,    as  100  to  81 
By  the  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,         as  100  to  78 

But  to  have  ascertained  the  productiveness  of  the  three  lots 
of  plants,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  know  how  many 
capsules  were  produced  by  the  same  number  of  plants.    The 
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three  loog  rows,  however^  were  not  of  quite  equal  tongthfl,  and 
the  plants  were  much  crowded^  so  that  it  would  haye  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  haye  ascertained  how  many  oapsules  were 
proda(>Bd  by  them,  eyen  if  I  had  been  wflling  to  undertake  so 
laborious  a  task  as  to  collect  and  count  all  the  oapsules.  Bat 
this  was  feasible  with  the  plants  grown  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house; and  although  these  were  much  less  fertile  than  those 
growing  out  of  doors,  their  relatiye  fertility  appeared,  after  care- 
fully obserying  them,  to  be  the  same.  The  nineteen  plants  of 
the  English-crossed  stock  in  the  pots  produced  altogether  240 
capsules;  the  intercrossed  plants  (calculated  as  nineteen)  pro- 
duced 137*22  capsules;  and  the  oineteen  self-fertilised  plants, 
152  capsules.  Now,  knowing  the  number  of  seeds  contained  in 
forty-fiye  capsules  of  each  lot,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  relatiye 
numbers  of  seeds  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  the  plants  of 
the  three  lots. 

Number  of  seeds  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  naturally- 
fertilised  plants. 

8eed8. 
Plants  of  English-crossed   and   self-fertilised 

parentage as  100  to  40 

Plants  of  the  English-crossed  and  intercrossed 

parentage as  100  to  45 

Plants  of  the  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised 

parentage as  100  to  89 

The  superiority  in  productiveness  of  the  intercrossed  plants 
(that  is,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  grandchildren  of  the 
plants  which  grew  in  Brazil)  over  the  self- fertilised,  small  as  it  is, 
is  wholly  due  to  the  larger  average  number  of  seeds  contained  in 
the  capsules ;  for  the  intercrossed  plants  produced  fewer  cap- 
sules in  the  greenhouse  than  did  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The 
great  superiority  in  productiveness  of  the  English-crossed  over 
the  self-fertilised  plants  is  shown  by  the  larger  number  of 
capsules  produced,  the  larger  average  number  of  contained  seeds, 
and  the  smaller  number  of  empty  capsules.  As  the  English- 
crossed  and  intercrossed  plants  were  the  offspring  of  crosses  in 
every  previous  generation  (as  must  have  been  the  case  from  the 
flowers  being  sterile  with  their  own  pollen),  we  may  conclude  that 
the  great  superiority  in  productiveness  of  the  EDglish-crossed 
over  the  intercrossed  plants  is  due  to  the  two  parents  of  the 
farmer  having  been  long  subjected  to  different  conditions. 
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The  English-crosBed  plants,  tboagh  bo  ecpenoi  in  prodnctiTO- 
neea,  were,  as  we  havs  Been,  decidedl;  inferior  in  height  and 
weight  to  the  Bclf-fertilieed,  and  oulf  equal  to,  or  hardly  superior 
to,  tlie  int«rcroesed  plants.  Therefore,  the  whole  advaatago  of  a 
oroes  with  a  distinct  stock  is  here  confined  to  prodnctiveneM,  and 
I  have  met  with  no  similar  case. 
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Vm.  RESEDACE^— Ebbkda  ldtka. 

Seeds  collected  from  wild  plants  growing  in  this  neighlKiur- 
hood  were  sown  in  the  kitchen- garden  ;  and  several  of  the 
seedliegB  thns  raised  were  covered  with  a  net.  Of  these,  some 
were  fonad  (as  will  hereafter  be  more  fnliy  described)  to  bo 
absolatelj  sterile  when  loft  to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneoosl;, 
although  plenty  of  pollen  fell  on  their  stigmas;  and  they  were 
eqnally  sterile  when  artificially  and  repeatedly  fertiliBod  with 
their  own  pollen ;  whilst  oUier  plants  produced  a  few  spon- 
taneously Belf- fertilised  capsules.  The  rcmnining  plants  were 
left  uncovered,  and  as  pollen  was  carried  from  plant  to  plant  hy 
the  hive  and  humble-beee  which  incessantly  visit  the  flowers, 
tboy  produced  an  abundance  of  capsulce.  Of  tbo  nece^Bit;  of 
pollen  being  carried  from  one  plant  to  another,  I  had  ample 
evidence  in  tbe  ease  of  this  species  and  of  H.  o-iorala ;  for  those 
plantfl,  which  set  no  seeds  or  very  few  as  long  as  they  were 
protected  from  insects,  became  loaded  with  capeolcs  immediately 
that  they  were  uncovered . 

Seeds  from  the  flowers  spontanoously  self-fertilised  nnder  the 
net,  and  from  flowers  naturally  crossed  hy  the  been,  were  sown  on 
oppDsito  sides  of  five  large  pots,  The  seedlings  were  thinned  as 
soon  OS  they  appeared  above  ground,  so  that  an  equal  nuoiber 
were  left  on  the  two  aides.  After  a  time  the  po^B  were  plunged 
into  the  open  ground.  The  same  number  of  plants  of  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  parentage  were  moosnred  up  to  the  snmmite 
of  their  flower-stems,  with  the  result  given  in  tbe  following 
table  (XXXV.)-  Those  which  did  not  produce  flower-stems  were 
not  measarcd. 

The  average  height  of  the  twenty-four  crossed  plants  is  here 
17' 17  inches,  and  that  of  IheBame  number  of  self-fertiUaed  plants 
14'61;  or  as  100  to  86.  Of  the  crosaed  planis  all  hut  five 
flowered,  whilst  several  of  the  self-fertilised  did  not  do  so.  The 
above  pairs,  whilst  still  in  flower,  but  with  some  papenles  already 
fonned,  were  afterwards  cut  down  and  weighed.    The  crossed 
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weighed  90*6  oanoeB;  and  an  equal  number  of  the  self-fertnised 
snly  19  onnoes,  or  as  100  to  21;  and  this  is  an  aatonishing 
differanoe. 

Table  XXXY. 
Reseda  lutea,  in  pots. 


No.orFM. 

CroiMd  PUntt. 

Seir-fertiliBed  PUnti. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

I. 

21 

121 

141 

loj 

16 

11{ 

7 

15} 
19) 

16i 

II. 

201 

12| 

17] 

16 

23} 

16 

174 

isj 

20| 

13| 

ra. 

164 
17| 

14| 

19| 

• 

161 

20} 

10 

71 

10 

17 1 

IV. 

2^ 

9 

19 

UJ 

181 

11 

16| 

16 

191 

16| 

V. 

258 

14f 

22 

16 

8| 

14| 

14f 

14| 

Total  in  inches. 

412-26 

350-86 

Seeds  of  the  same  two  lots  were  also  sown  in  two  adjoining 
rows  in  the  open  gronnd.  There  were  twenty  crossed  plants  in 
the  one  row  and  thiriy-two  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  other 
row,  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  qnite  fair;  bat  not  so  nn- 
fiEur  as  it  at  first  appears,  for  the  plants  in  the  same  row  were  not 
arowded  so  much  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  each  other's 
growth,  and  the  ground  was  bare  on  the  outside  of  both  rowa 
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These  plants  were  better  nourished  than  those  in  the  pots  and 
grew  to  a  greater  height  The  eight  tallest  plants  in  each  row 
were  measured  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  with  the  following 
result: — 

Tablb  XXXVL 

Beaeda  lutea,  growing  in  the  open  ground. 


Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUised  Plants. 

Inches 
28 
27  i 
27 1 
28 1 
292 
26  g 
26 1 
30$ 

Inches. 
33 1 
23 
21f 
20 1 
21 1 
22 
21) 
21J 

224-75 

185-13 

The  average  height  of  the  crossed  plants,  whilst  in  full  flower, 
was  here  28*09,  and  that  of  the  self-fertilised  23 '  14  inches ;  or  as 
100  to  82.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  tallest  plant  in  the  two 
rows,  was  one  of  the  self-fertilised.  The  self-fertilised  plants  had 
smaller  and  paler  green  leaves  than  the  crossed.  All  the  plants 
in  the  two  rows  were  afterwards  cut  down  and  weighed.  The 
twenty  crossed  plants  weighed  65  ounces,  aod  twenty  self-ferti- 
lised (by  calculation  from  the  actual  weight  of  the  thirty-two  self- 
fertilised  plants)  weighed  26  *  25  ounces ;  or  as  100  to  40.  There- 
fore the  crossed  plants  did  not  exceed  in  weight  the  self-fertilised 
plants  in  nearly  so  great  a  degree  as  those  growing  in  the 
pots,  owing  probably  to  the  latter  having  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  mutual  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exceeded 
the  self-fertilised  in  height  in  a  slightly  greater  degree. 


BeSEDA  ODOBATA. 

Plants  of  the  common  mignonette  were  raised  from  purchased 
seed,  and  several  of  them  were  placed  under  separate  nets.  Of 
these  some  became  loaded  with  spontaneously  self-fertilised  cap- 
sules; others  produced  a  few,  and  others  not  a  single  one.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  latter  plants  produced  no  seed 
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becaufio  their  Bidgmas  did  not  receive  any  pollen,  for  they  were 
repeatedly  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant  with  so 
effect ;  but  tbey  were  perfectly  fertile  with  pollen  from  any  other 
plant  Spontuieonsly  eelf-fertilised  seeds  were  saved  from  one 
of  the  highly  self-fertile  plants,  and  other  seeds  were  collected 
from  the  plants  growing  outride  the  nets,  which  had  been 
crossed  by  the  bees.  These  seeds  after  germinating  on  sand 
were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  five  pota  The 
plants  were  trained  up  sticks,  and  measured  to  the  summits  of 
their  leafy  stems— the  flowernstems  not  being  included.  We  here 
have  the  result  :— 

Table  XXXVIL 
Beseda  odorata  (seedlings  from  a  highly  Self-fertile  Plant) 


No.  of  Pot. 

Groeaed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
20} 
34 
26 
32 

IncfaeB. 
221 
28  f 
231 
301 

II. 

34| 
34f 

lit 
33 1 

28} 
30| 
23 
30} 

III. 

27 
301 
30 1 

25 

26] 

25) 

IV. 

21J 
28 
32 1 
32 1 

22  f 
25| 
15) 
24} 

V. 

21 

25  j 
26} 

11{ 
19  J 

lOi 

Total  in  inches. 

522-25 

428-50 

The  average  height  of  the  nineteen  cropsed  plants  is  here 
27*48,  and  that  of  the  nineteen  self-fertilised  2*2*65  inches ;  or  as 
100  to  82.    All  these  plants  were  cut  down  in  the  early  autumn 
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and  weighed:  the  crossed  weighed  11*5  ounces,  and  the  aelf- 
fertilised  7 '75  ounces,  or  as  100  to  67.  These  two  lots  haying 
been  left  freely  exposed  to  the  yisits  of  insects,  did  not  present 
any  difference  to  the  eye  in  the  number  of  seed-capsules  which 
they  produced. 

The  remainder  of  the  same  two  lots  of  seeds  were  sown  in  two 
adjoining  rows  in  the  open  ground ;  so  that  the  plants  were  ex- 
posed to  only  moderate  competition.  The  eight  tallest  oa  each 
side  were  measured,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XXXVIII. 
Beada  odorata,  growing  in  the  open  ground. 


Groflwd  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

Inches. 

241 
271 

24 

26  { 

25 

26] 

27] 

25 1 

Inches. 
261 
252 
25 
283 
29] 
25} 
26 1 
28] 

''lSSii°}206-13 

216-75 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  25*76,  and 
that  of  the  eight  self-fertilised  27'09 ;  or  as  100  to  105. 

We  here  have  the  anomalous  result  of  the  self- fertilised  plants 
being  a  little  taller  than  the  crossed ;  of  which  fact  I  can  offer 
no  explanation.  It  is  of  course  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
the  labels  may  have  been  interchanged  by  accident. 

Another  experiment  was  now  tried:  all  the  self-fertilised 
capsules,  though  very  few  in  number,  were  gathered  from  one  of 
the  semi-self-sterile  plants  under  a  net ;  and  as  several  flowers  on 
this  same  plant  had  been  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  distinct 
individual,  crossed  seeds  were  thus  obtained.  I  expected  that  the 
seedlings  from  this  semi-self-sterile  plant  would  have  profited 
in  a  higher  degree  from  a  cross,  than  did  the  seedlings  from 
the  fully  self-fertile  plants.  But  my  anticipation  was  quite  wrong, 
for  they  profited  in  a  less  degree.  An  analogous  result  followed  in 
the  case  of  Eschscholtzia,  in  which  the  offspring  of  the  plants  of 
Brazilian  parentage  (which  were  partially  self-sterile)  did  not 
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profit  moie  from  a  oross^  than  did  the  plants  of  the  fur  moie 
self-fertile  English  stock.  The  above  two  lots  of  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  same  plant  of  Beaeda  odorcUa,  after 
germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  five  pots, 
and  measured  as  in  the  last  case,  with  the  following  result  :— 


Tablb  XXXIX. 
B§9eda  odorata  (jseedlings/rom  a  aemp^eff-aterUe  Planfy 


Ho.  of  Pot» 


IL 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


Total  in  inches. 


CroMed  PUuM. 


IndMt. 

doj 

29 
20 


22 
Sd| 
811 
S2| 


80} 
32} 
31 J 
32] 


19i 

30 1 
24  j 
301 


34] 
37 1 

33 


599-75 


Sdf-fertOifledFbata. 


31 
28 
18| 
82 


21 1 
26  j 
25  i 
30 1 


17| 

29  i 
24  § 
34| 


20  j 
32 1 
31  i 
36  j 


24f 
34 
22| 
37  J 


554-25 


The  average  height  of  the  twenty  crossed  plants  is  here  29*98, 
and  that  of  the  twenty  self-fertilised  27*71  inches;  or  as  100  to 
92.  These  plants  were  then  cut  down  and  weighed ;  and  the 
crossed  in  this  case  exceeded  the  self-fertilised  in  weight  by  a  mere 
trifle,  viz.,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  99.  The  two  lots,  left  freely 
exposed  to  insects,  seemed  to  be  equally  fertile. 

The  remainder  of  the  seed  was  sown  in  two  adjoining  rows  in 
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the  open  ground ;  and  the  eight  tallest  plants  in  each  row  were 
measored,  with  the  following  result  :— 

Tabu  XL. 

Beteda  odomki  (seedlings  from  a  semi-sel/'Sterile  Plant,  planted 

in  the  open  ground). 


Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

Inches. 
282 
221 
25 1 
252 
291 
27) 
221 
262 

Inches. 
222 
24| 
231 
211. 
221 

272 
272 
192 

^rhi::}207.38 

188-38 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  here  25*92, 
and  that  of  the  eight  self-fertilised  plants  23 '54  inches;  or  as 
100  to  90. 

IX.  VIOLAOE^.— Viola  tbioolob. 

Whilst  the  flowers  of  the  common  cultivated  heartsease  are 
young,  the  anthers  shed  their  poUen  into  a  little  semi-cylin- 
drical passage,  formed  hy  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  petal, 
and  surrounded  by  papillsB.  The  pollen  thus  collected  lies 
close  beneath  the  stigma,  but  can  seldom  gain  access  into  its 
cavity,  except  by  the  aid  of  insects,  which  pass  their  proboscides 
down  this  passage  into  the  nectary.*  Consequently  when  I 
covered  up  a  large  plant  of  a  cultivated  variety,  it  set  only 
eighteen  capsules,  and  most  of  these  contained  very  few  good 
seeds — several  from  only  one  to  three;  whereas  an  equally  fine 


*  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
have  been  fully  described  by 
Sprengel,  Hildebrand,  Delpino, 
and  H.  MUller.  The  latter  author 
sums  up  all  the  previous  ob-er- 
vations  in  his  '  Befruchtung  der 
Blumen/  and  in  'Nature/  Nov. 
20, 1873,  p.  44.  See  also  Mr.  A.  W. 


Bennett,  in  *  Nature,'  May  15, 
1873,  p.  50;  and  some  remarJbs 
by  Mr.  Kitchener,  ibid.  p.  143. 
The  facts  which  follow  on  the 
eflects  of  covering  up  a  plant 
of  V.  tricolor  have  been  quoted 
by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  his  *  British 
Wild  Flowers/  &c.  p.  62. 
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uncoyered  plant  ot  thp  same  yariety,  growing  close  by,  produced 
105  fine  capsules.  The  few  flowers  which  produce  capsules  when 
insects  are  excluded,  are  perhaps  fertilised  by  the  curling  inwards 
of  the  petals  as  they  wither,  for  by  this  means  pollen-grains 
adhering  to  the  papillsB  might  be  inserted  into  the  cayity  of  the 
stigma.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  their  fertilisation  is  effected, 
as  Mr.  Bennett  suggests,  by  Thrips  and  certain  minute  beetles 
which  haunt  the  flowers,  and  which  cannot  be  excluded  by  any 
net.  Humble-bees  are  the  usual  fertilisers ;  but  I  haye  more  than 
once  seen  flies  (Rhinyia  rostrata)  at  work,  with  the  xmder  sides  of 
their  bodies,  heads  and  legs  dusted  with  pollen;  and  haying 
marked  the  flowers  which  they  yisited,  I  found  them  after  a  few 
days  fertilised.*  It  is  curious  for  how  long  a  time  the  flowers  of 
the  heartsease  and  of  some  other  plants  may  be  watched  without 
an  insect  being  seen  to  yisit  them.  During  the  summer  of  1841, 1 
obseryed  many  times  daily  for  more  than  a  fortnight  some  large 
clumps  of  heartsease  growing  in  my  garden,  before  I  saw  a  single 
humble-bee  at  work.  During  another  summer  I  did  the  same,  but 
at  last  saw  some  dark-coloured  humble-bees  yisitlng  on  three  suc- 
oessiye  days  almost  eyery  flower  in  seyeral  clumps ;  and  almost 
all  these  flowers  quickly  withered  and  produced  fine  capsules. 
I  presume  that  a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary 
for  the  secretion  of  nectar,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  occurs  the 
insects  discoyer  the  fact  by  the  odour  emitted,  and  immediately 
frequent  the  flowers. 
As  the  flowers  require  the  aid  of  insects  for  their  complete 


*  I  should  add  that  this  fly 
apparently  did  not  suck  the  nec- 
tar, but  was  attracted  by  the  pa- 
pillsB  which  surround  the  stigma. 
H.  MuUer  also  saw  a  small  bee,  an 
Andiena,  which  cuuld  not  reach 
the  uertar,  repeatedly  inserting 
its  proboscis  beneath  the  stigma, 
where  the  papillad  are  situated; 
so  that  those  papillsa  must  be  in 
Bume  way  attractive  to  insects.  A 
writer  asserts  ( *  Zoologist/  vol. 
iil.-iv.  p.  1225)  that  a  moth 
(Plusia)  frequently  visits  the 
flowers  of  tlie  pansy.  Hive-bees 
do  not  ordinarily  visit  tl.em,  but 
a  case  has  been  recorded  ('Gar- 
deners' Chronicle/  1844,  p.  374) 


of  these  bees  doing  so.  H.  Miiller 
has  also  seen  the  hive-bee  at  work, 
but  only  on  the  wild  small- 
flowered  form.  He  gives  a  list 
(*  Nature/  1873,  p  45)  of  all  the 
insects  which  he  has  seen  visiting 
both  the  large  and  small-flowered 
forms.  From  his  account,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  flowers  of  plants  in 
a  state  of  nature  are  visited  more 
frequently  by  insects  than  those 
of  the  cultivated  varieties.  He 
has  seen  several  butterflies  suck- 
ing the  flowers  of  wild  plants, 
and  this  I  have  never  observed  in 
gardens,  tnough  I  have  watched 
the  flowers  during  many  years. 
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fertilisation,  and  as  the;  aro  not  Tisitiid  by  itieccte  nearly  bo  ofhm 
OB  most  other  nectar-Bocreting  flowers,  we  can  midarBtand  tho 
remarkable  fact  discovered  b;  U.  Mijlter  nud  deauribed  by  him 
in '  Nature,'  namely,  that  this  species  exists  under  two  fonoB. 
One  of  those  bears  conspicnons  flowers,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
require  the  aid  of  insects,  and  are  adapted  to  be  cross-fer- 
tilised by  them ;  whilst  the  other  form  huB  much  smaller  and 
ICBB  conspicuously  coloured  flowers,  which  are  constructed  on  a 
slightly  different  plan,  iavouring  self-fertilisation,  and  are  thus 
adapted  to  enearo  the  propagation  of  the  spedes.  The  self- 
fertile  form,  however,  is  occasionally  visited,  and  may  be  crossed 
by  insects,  thongh  this  is  rather  donbtful. 

Inmy  first  experiments  on  Vida  tHcotur  I  was  unsucccBsful  in 
raising  seedlings,  and  obtained  only  one  full-grown  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plant.  The  former  was  12j  inches  and  the  latter  8 
inches  in  height.  On  tho  following  year  several  flowers  on  a 
fresh  plant  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  plant,  which 
was  known  to  be  a  distinct  seedling;  and  to  this  point  it  is  im- 
portant to  attend.  Several  other  flowers  on  tho  same  plant 
were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  The  average  number 
of  eeeda  in  the  ten  crossed  capBaLes  was  IS'?,  ami  iu  the  twelve 
aelf-fcrtilised  capsules  12-83;  or  as  100  to  69.  These  seeds, 
aftet  germinating  on  bare  Band,  were  planted  in  pairs  on  tho 
opposite  sides  of  five  pots.  They  were  first  measured  when 
about  a  third  of  their  full  size,  and  tlio  crossed  plants  then 
averaged  3'ti7  inches,  and  the  self-fertilised  only  2-00  inches  in 
height;  or  as  100  to  52.  They  were  kept  in  the  greenhouse, and 
did  not  grow  vigorously.  Whilst  in  flower  they  were  again 
measured  to  tho  summits  of  thoir  etems  (see  Table  XLl.),  with 
the  following  resnlt  r — 

The  average  height  of  tho  fourteen  crossed  plants  is  here5'58 
inches,  and  that  of  the  fourteen  self-fertilised  2'Ii7;  or  as  100  to 
42,  In  four  out  of  the  five  pots,  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before 
any  one  of  the  self-fertilised  ;  as  likewise  occurred  with  the  pair 
raised  during  the  previous  year.  These  plants  without  being 
disturbed  were  now  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  so  as  to  form  five  separate  clumps.  Early  in  the 
following  summer  (1869)  they  flowered  profusely,  and  being 
visited  by  hnmbie-beea  set  many  capsnlos,  which  were  carefnlly 
collected  from  all  tho  plants  on  both  sides.  The  crossed  plants 
produced  167  capsules,  and  the  self- fertilised  only  17 ;  ot  as 
100  to  10.    So  that  the  crossed  plants  were  more  than  twice  the 
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hdght  of  the  self-fertilised,  generally  flowered  first,  and  produoed 
ten  times  as  many  naturally  fertilised  capsules. 

Tablb  XTiT. 
Vida  trioular. 


No.  of  Pol 

Groswd  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Indies. 
8} 

I' 

Indies. 
0] 
2| 

1| 

II. 

5 
4 
4* 

6 
4 

31 

m. 

81 

31 
l| 

of 

IV. 

4 

24 
l! 
2} 

V. 

6 
3| 

3 
11 

Total  in  inches. 

78-13 

33-25 

By  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1870  the  crossed  plants  in 
all  the  five  clumps  had  grown  and  spread  so  much  more  than 
the  self-fertilised,  that  any  comparison  between  them  was 
superfluous.  The  crossed  plants  were  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
bloom,  whilst  only  a  single  self-fertilised  plant,  which  was  much 
finer  than  any  of  its  brethren,  flowered.  The  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  plants  had  now  grown  all  matted  together  on  the 
respective  sides  of  the  superficial  partitions  still  separating  them ; 
and  in  the  clump  which  included  the  finest  self-fertilised  plant, 
I  estimated  that  the  surface  covered  by  the  crossed  plants  was 
about  nine  times  as  large  as  that  covered  by  the  self-fertilised 
plants.  The  extraordinary  superiority  of  the  crossed  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants  in  all  five  clumps,  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  crossed  plants  at  first  having  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  self-fertilised,  and  then  robbing  them  more  and  more  of  their 
food  during  the  succeeding  seasons.    But  we  should  remember 
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that  tho  same  result  would  follow  in  a  state  of  nature  even  to  a 
greater  degree;  for  my  plants  grew  in  ground  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  so  that  the  self-fertilised  had  to  compete  only  with  the 
crossed  plants;  whereas  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is 
naturally  covered  with  various  kinds  of  plants,  all  of  which 
have  to  struggle  together  for  existence. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  very  severe,  and  in  the  following 
spring  (1871)  the  plants  were  again  examined.  All  the  self- 
fertilised  were  now  dead,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  branch  on 
one  plant,  which  bore  on  its  summit  a  minute  rosette  of  leaves 
about  as  large  as  a  pea.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  crossed 
plants  without  exception  were  growing  vigorously.  So  that  the 
self-fertilised  plants,  besides  their  inferiority  in  other  respects, 
were  more  tender. 

Another  experiment  was  now  tried  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  superiority  of  the  crossed  plants,  or  to  speak  moro 
correctly,  the  inferiority  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  would  be 
transmitted  to  their  of^pring.  The  one  crossed  and  one  self- 
fertilised  plant,  which  were  first  raised,  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  pot  and  planted  in  the  open  groxmd.  Both  produced  an 
abundance  of  very  fine  capsules,  from  which  fact  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  had  been  cross-fertilised  by  insects.  Seeds 
from  both,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  three  pots.    The  naturally  crossed  soedlings 


Table  XTiTT. 

VioHa  tricolor :  seedlings  from  crossed  and  se^-fertHised  Plants,  ths 

parents  of  both  sets  having  been  Itft  to  be  naturally  fertilised. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Naturally  crossed 

Flants  ftom  artifi- 

dally  crossed  Plants. 

Natnrally  crossed 
Plants  from  self- 
fertilised  Plauts. 

L 

Indies. 
121 
111 

Inches. 

SI 

U. 

13| 
10 

98 

111 

m. 

14| 
13| 

HI 

Total  in  inches. 

76-38 

61-88 
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dorived  from  the  crossed  plants  flowered  in  all  thioo  pots  before 
the  naturally  crossed  seedlings  derived  from  the  solf-fertiLiaed 
plants.  When  both  lots  were  in  fall  flower,  the  two  tallest 
plants  on  each  side  of  each  pot  were  measured,  and  the  result 
is  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  average  height  of  the  six  tallest  plants  derived  from  the 
crossed  plants  is  12*56  inches;  and  that  of  the  six  tallest  plants 
derived  from  the  self-fertilised  plants  is  10*31  inches;  or  as 
100  to  82.  We  here  see  a  considerable  difference  in  height 
between  the  two  sets,  though  very  far  from  equalling  that  in  the 
previous  trials  between  the  of&pring  from  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  flowers.  This  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
latter  set  of  plants  having  inherited  a  weak  constitution  from 
their  parents,  the  offepring  of  self-fertilised  flowers  ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  parents  themselves  had  been  freely  inter- 
crossed with  other  plants  by  the  aid  of  insects. 


X,  EANUNCULAOE^.— Adonis  jbstivali8. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  on  this  plant  are  hardly  worth 
giving,  as  I  remark  in  my  notes  made  at  the  time,  "seKsdlings, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  all  miserably  unhealthy."  Nor  did  they 
ever  become  healthy ;  yet  I  feel  bound  to  give  the  present  case, 
as  it  is  opi)osed  to  the  general  results  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
Fifteen  flowers  were  crossed  and  all  produced  fruit,  containing 
on  an  average  32  •  5  seeds ;  nineteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen,  and  they  likewise  all  yielded  fruit,  containing 
a  rather  larger  average  of  34*5  seeds ;  or  as  100  to  106.  Seedlings 
were  raised  from  these  seeds.  In  one  of  the  pots  all  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  died  whilst  quite  young ;  in  the  two  others,  the 
measurements  were  as  follows : 

Table  XLIU. 

Adonis  aBstivaUs, 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
14 

131 

Inches. 
13  j 

13| 

U. 

16] 
13i 

151 
15 

Total  in  inches.    1              57*00                       57*25 

1 
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The  average  height  of  the  four  crossed  plants  is  14'25,  and 
that  of  the  four  self-fertiliBedplantsM'i!!;  or  as  100  to  100-4; 
BO  that  they  wore  in  fact  of  equal  height.  According  to  Professor 
E.  Hofhnanu,*  this  plant  is  protarandious;  uovertheleea  it  fields 
plenty  of  seeds  when  protected  from  insects. 

Dklfhiniuu  oonbouda. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  coeo  of  this  plant,  as  of  so  man; 
others,  that  the  flowers  are  fertilised  in  the  bud,  and  that 
distinct  plants  or  Tarietios  can  never  naturally  intercrosH.t  But 
this  is  an  error,  ns  we  map  infer,  firstly  from  the  flowers  heiiig 
proterandrons, — the  mature  stamens  beudiog  up,  one  after  the 
other,  into  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  nectary,  and  afterwards 
the  mature  pistils  bending  in  the  same  direction;  secondly,  from 
the  number  of  humble-bees  which  visit  the  flowers  J ;  and  thirdly, 
from  the  greater  fertility  of  the  flowers  when  crossed  with  pollen 
ftom  a.  distinct  plant  than  when  spontaneously  self-fertilistd.  In 
the  year  1863  I  enclosed  a  large  bnmch  in  a  net,  and  crossed  Eva 
flowera  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant;  these  yielded  capsules 
containing  on  an  average  85  ■  2  very  fine  seeds,  with  a  moiiroum  of 
forty-two  in  one  eapsnle.  Thirty-two  other  flowers  on  the  same 
branch  produced  twonty-oight  spontaneously  self-fertilised  cap- 
guloa,  containing  on  an  average  17 '2  seeds,  with  a  rattximum  in 
one  of  thirty-six  seeds  But  six  of  these  capsules  were  very  poor, 
yielding  only  from  one  to  five  seeds ;  if  these  are  excluded,  the 
remaining  twenty-two  capsules  give  an  average  of  20  9  Boeds, 
though  many  of  these  seeds  were  small.  The  fairest  ratio, 
therefore,  for  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  cross  and  by 
HpontaneooB  self-fertilisation  is  as  100  to  59.  These  seeds  were 
not  sown,  as  I  had  too  many  othtr  experiments  in  progress. 

la  the  summer  of  1867,  which  was  a  very  unfavourable  one, 
I  E^;ain  crossed  several  flowers  onder  a  net  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant,  and  fertilise  d  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant  with 
their  own  pollen.  The  former  yielded  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  capsules  than  the  latter ;  and  many  of  the  seeds  in  the  setf- 
fertilised  capsules,  though  numerous,  wore  so  poor  that  an  equal 
number  of  seeds  from  the  crossed  and  self- fertilised  capsules 


*  '  Zur     Spccieafrage,'     1875.  t  Their  b' 

p.  11.  by  U.  Mliller, '  Befruchtuug,'  &0., 

t  DecaiBoe,  >  Comptes-Bendus,'  p.  122. 
Jnly,  1863,  p.  5. 
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were  in  weight  as  100  to  45.  The  two  lots  were  allowed  to 
germinate  on  sand,  and  pairs  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  four  pots.  When  nearly  two-thirds  grown  they  were 
measured,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XLIV. 
Delphinium  consolida. 


NcofPtot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fatllised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
11 

Inches. 
11 

II. 

19 
16| 

161 
111 

III. 

26 

22 

IV. 

1' 

81 
61 

Total  in  inches. 

89-75 

75-60 

The  six  crossed  plants  here  average  14 '95,  and  the  six  self- 
fertilised  12*60  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  84.  When  folly 
grown  they  were  again  measured,  but  from  want  of  time  only  a 
single  plant  on  each  side  was  measured ;  so  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  give  the  earlier  measurements.  At  the  later  period 
the  three  tallest  crossed  plants  still  exceeded  cousiderably  in 
height  the  three  tallest  self-fertilised,  but  not  in  quite  so  great 
a  degree  as  before.  The  pots  were  left  uncovered  in  the  green- 
house, but  whether  the  flowers  were  intercrossed  by  bees  or  self- 
fertilised  I  do  not  know.  The  six  crossed  plants  produced  282 
mature  and  immature  capsules,  whilst  the  six  self-fertilised 
plants  produced  only  159 ;  or  as  100  to  56.  So  that  the  crossed 
plants  were  very  much  more  productive  than  the  self-fertilised. 


XI.  CABYOPHYLLACEiE.— VisoARiA  ootjlata. 

Twelve  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  plants 
and  yielded  ten  capsules,  containing  by  weight  5 '77  grains  of 
seeds.  Eighteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen 
and  yielded  twelve  capsules,  containing  by  weight  2*63  grains. 
Therefore  the  seeds  &om  an  equal  number  of  crossed  and  self- 
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fertilised  flowers  would  have  been  in  weight  as  100  to  38.  I  had 
previously  selected  a  medium-fiized  capsule  from  each  lot^  and 
counted  the  seeds  in  both ;  the  crossed  one  contained  284^  and 
the  self-fertilised  one  126  seeds;  or  as  100  to  M.  These  seeds 
were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  three  pots,  and  several  seedlings 
raised;  but  only  the  tallest  flower-stem  of  one  plant  on  each 
side  was  measuryed.  The  three  on  the  crossed  side  averaged  32*5 
inches,  and  the  three  on  the  self-fertilised  side  34  inches  in 
height ;  or  as  100  to  104.  But  this  trial  was  on  much  too  small 
a  scale  to  be  trusted ;  the  plants  also  grew  so  unequally  that 
one  of  the  three  flower- sterna  on  the  crossed  plants  was  very 
nearly  twice  as  tall  as  that  on  one  of  the  others;  and  one  of 
the  three  flower-stems  on  the  self- fertilised  plants  exceeded  in 
an  equal  degree  one  of  the  others. 

In  the  following  year  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale:  ten  flowers  were  crossed  on  a  new  set  of  plants  and 
yielded  ten  capsules  containing  by  weight  6 '54  grains  of  seed. 
Eighteen  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules  were  gathered, 
of  which  two  contained  no  seed ;  the  other  sixteen  contained  by 
weight  6*07  grains  of  seed.  Therefore  the  weight  of  seed  from 
an  equal  number  of  crossed  and  spontaneously  self-fertilised 
flowers  (instead  of  artificially  fertilised  as  in  the  previous  ca<^) 
was  as  100  to  58. 

The  seeds  after  germinating  on  sand  were  planted  in  pairs  on 
the  opx)osite  sides  of  four  x)ots,  with  all  the  remaining  seeds  sown 
crowded  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a  fifth  pot ;  in  this  latttr  pot 
only  the  tallest  plant  on  each  side  was  measured.  Until  the 
seedlings  had  grown  about  5  inches  in  height  no  difference 
could  be  perceived  in  the  two  lots.  Both  lots  flowered  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  When  they  had  almost  done  flowering,  the 
tallt^st  flower-stem  on  each  plant  was  measured,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  (XLV.). 

The  fifteen  crossed  plants  here  average  34*5,  and  the  fifteen 
self-fertilised  33*55  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  97.  So  that 
the  excess  of  height  of  the  crossed  plants  is  quite  insignificant.  In 
productiveness,  however,  the  diflference  was  much  more  plainly 
marked.  All  the  capsules  were  gathered  from  both  lots  of  plants 
(except  from  the  crowded  and  unproductive  ones  in  Pot  V^.),  and 
at  the  close  of  the  season  the  few  remaining  flowers  were  added 
in.  The  fourteen  crossed  plants  produced  381,  whilst  the  four- 
teen self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  293  capsules  and  flowers; 
or  as  100  to  77. 
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Tablb  XLY. 
Viscaria  octdata. 


No.ofIV)t 

GhMBOd  Flanftt. 

Self-fertUlaed  Fbata. 

Inches. 

lodMs. 

I. 

19 

32} 

33 

38 

41 

38 

41 

28  { 

U. 

37  j 

36 

36 1 

321 
35 1 

38 

m. 

44i 

36 

39 1 

202 
30 1 

39 

IV. 

30} 

36 

31 

39 

33  A 

29 

24 

381 

V. 

30| 

32 

Crowded. 

Total  in  inches. 

517-63 

503-36 

DlANTHUS  OABYOPHYLLTTS. 

The  common  carnation  is  strongly  protcrandrons,  and  there- 
fore depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  insects  for  fertilisation.  I 
have  seen  only  hnmble-bees  visiting  the  flowers^  but  I  dare  say 
other  insects  likewise  do  so.  It  is  notorious  that  if  pure  seed  is 
desired,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  *  to  prevent  the  varieties 
which  grow  in  the  same  garden  from  intercrossing.  The  pollen 
is  generally  shed  and  lost  before  the  two  stigmas  in  the  same 
flower  diverge  and  are  ready  to  be  fertilised.  I  was  therefore 
often  forced  to  use  for  self-fertilisation  pollen  from  the  same 
plant  instead  of  from  the  same  flower.  But  on  two  occasions, 
when  I  attended  to  this  point,  I  was  not  able  to  detect  any 
marked  difference  in  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  these  two 
forms  of  self-fertilisation. 


*  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  1847,  p.  268. 
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SeTsral  BiDgle-fluwered  carnatione  wore  plaoled  in  good  soil, 
and  were  all  covtrwi  with  a  net.  Eight  flowere  were  croKBed 
with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  and  yielded  six  capsules, 
containing  on  an  average  8U'6  seeds,  with  a  maiimnm  in  one  or 
112  Eeods.  Eight  other  flowers  were  self-fertiliBed  io  the 
maimer  above  deacrlbod,  and  yielded  eevcn  capsules  containing 
OD  an  avenge  82  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  112  seeds. 
Bo  that  thei'e  was  very  little  difference  in  the  number  of  seeds 
produced  hy  croBs-fertiliEBtion  and  Belf-fertalisation,  viz.,  as 
100  to  92.  As  these  plants  were  covered  by  a  net,  they  pro- 
duced spontanoooBly  only  a  few  capsules  containing  any  e^da, 
and  these  few  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
Thripa  and  other  minute  insects  which  haunt  the  flowers.  A 
large  majority  of  the  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules  pro- 
duced by  several  plants  contained  no  seeds,  or  only  a  single  one. 
Excluding  these  latter  capsules,  I  counted  the  seeds  in  tighteen 
of  the  finest  ones,  and  theee  contained  on  an  average  16  seeds. 
One  of  the  plants  was  spontaneously  self-fertile  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  of  the  others.  On  another  occasion  a  single  covered-np 
plant  produced  spontaneously  eighteen  capsules,  bnt  only  two  of 
these  contained  any  seed,  namely  10  and  15. 

Uroised  and  srlf-frrtUised  Planls  of  the  First  Oejieralion. — The 
many  seeds  obtained  from  the  above  crossed  and  artificially 
self-fertilised  flowers  were  sown  ont  of  doors,  and  two  large  beds 
of  seedlings,  closely  adjoining  one  another,  thns  raised.  This 
was  the  first  plant  on  which  I  experimented,  and  1  had  not 
then  formed  any  regular  scheme  of  operation.  When  the  two 
lots  were  in  full  flower,  I  measured  roughly  a  large  number  of 
plants  bnt  record  only  that  the  crossed  were  on  an  average 
folly  i  inches  taller  than  the  self-fertilised.  Judging  from 
subsequent  meaaurements,  we  may  assume  that  the  crossed 
plants,  were  about  28  inches,  and  the  self-fertilised  about 
M  inches  in  height;  and  this  will  give  ns  a  ratio  of  100  to 
86.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  four  of  the  crossed  ones 
flowered  before  any  one  of  the  self- fertilised  plants. 

Thirty  flowers  on  these  crossed  plants  of  the  ^rst  generation 
were  again  crossed  with  pollen  from  n  distinct  plant  of  the  same 
lot,  and  yielded  twenty-nine  capsalea,  containing  on  an  average 
6&'62  seeds,  with  a  raoxtmnm  in  one  of  110  seeds. 

Thirty  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  again  self- 
fertilised  ;  eight  of  them  with  pollen  from  the  same  Sower,  and 
the  remainder  with  pollen  from  another  flower  on  the  same 
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plant ;  and  these  produced  twenty-two  capeoles,  containing  on  an 
average  35*95  seeds,  with  a  TnaTinmm  in  one  of  61  seeds.  We 
thns  see^  judging  by  the  number  of  seeds  per  capsule,  that  the 
crossed  plants  again  crossed  were  more  productiye  than  the 
self-fertihsed  again  self-fertilised,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  65. 
Both  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  from  having  grown 
much  crowded  in  the  two  beds,  produced  less  fine  capsules  and 
fewer  seeds  than  did  their  parents. 

Crossed  and  self-ftrtUised  Plants  of  the  Second  Oeneraium. — ^The 
crossed  and  self-ifertilised  seeds  from  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  last  generation  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  two 
pots ;  but  the  seedlings  were  not  thinned  enough,  so  that  both  lots 
grew  very  irregularly,  and  most  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  after 
a  time  died  from  being  smothered.  My  measurements  were, 
therefore,  very  incomplete.  From  the  first  the  crossed  seedlings 
appeared  the  finest,  and  when  they  were  on  an  average,  by  esti- 
mation, 5  inches  high,  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  only  4 
inches.  In  both  pots  the  crossed  plants  flowered  first.  The  two 
tallest  flower-stems  on  the  crossed  plants  in  the  two  pots  were 
17  and  16^  inches  in  height ;  and  the  two  tallest  flower-stems 
on  the  self-fertilised  plants  10^  and  9  inches;  so  that  their 
heights  were  as  100  to  58.  But  this  ratio,  deduced  from  only 
two  pairs,  obviously  is  not  in  the  least  trustworthy,  and  would 
not  have  been  given  had  it  not  been  otherwise  supported.  I 
state  in  my  notes  that  the  crossed  plants  were  very  much  more 
luxuriant  than  their  opponents,  and  seemed  to  be  twice  as 
bulky.  This  latter  estimate  may  be  believed  from  the  ascertained 
weights  of  the  two  lots  in  the  next  generation.  Some  flowers 
on  these  crossed  plants  were  again  crossed  with  pollen  from 
another  plant  of  the  same  lot,  and  some  flowers  on  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  again  self-fertilised;  and  from  the  seeds  thus 
obtained  the  plants  of  the  next  generation  were  raised. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Third  Generation, — The 
seeds  just  alluded  to  were  allowed  to  germinate  on  bare  sand, 
and  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots. 
When  the  seedlings  were  in  full  flower,  the  tallest  stem  on  each 
plant  was  measured  to  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The  measurements 
are  given  in  the  following  table  (XL VI.).  In  Pot  I.  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  flowered  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  the 
other  three  pots  the  crossed  flowered  first.  These  latter  plants 
also  continued  flowering  much  later  in  the  autumn  than  the 
self-fertilised. 
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Tablb  XLYI. 
Dianthus  carycyphyUus  {Third  Oeneratum), 


No.  of  Pot. 

Grossed  Plants. 

Self-feriUlsed  PUnts. 

L 

Inches. 
28 1 
27] 

29 
29 1 

Inches. 
30 
26 

n. 

30 1 
27 1 

III. 

28 1 
23 1 

27 
33 1 

31 1 
24) 

IV. 

30 
25 

Total  in  incheii. 

227-13 

225-75 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  here  28*39 
inches,  and  of  the  eight  self-fertilised  28*21;  or  as  100  to  99. 
So  that  there  was  no  difference  in  height  worth  speaking  of; 
bat  in  general  yigour  and  luxuriance  there  was  an  astonishing 
difference,  as  shown  by  their  weights.  After  the  seed-capsules 
had  been  gathered,  the  eight  crossed  and  the  eight  self-fertilised 
plants  were  cut  down  and  weighed ;  the  former  weighed  48 
ounces,  and  the  latter  only  21  ounces ;  or  as  100  to  49. 

These  plants  were  all  kept  under  a  net,  so  that  the  capsules 
which  they  produced  must  have  been  all  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised.  The  eight  crossed  plants  produced  twenty-one  such 
capsules,  of  which  only  twelve  contained  any  seed,  averaging 
8*5  per  capsule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eight  self-fertilised 
plants  produced  no  less  than  thirty-six  capsules,  of  which  I 
examined  twenty-five,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three,  all 
contained  seeds,  averaging  10*63  seeds  per  capsule.  Thus  the 
proportional  number  of  seeds  per  capsule  produced  by  the  plants 
of  crossed  origin  to  those  produced  by  the  plants  of  self-fertilised 
mgin  (both  lots  being  spontaneously  self-fertilised)  was  as  100 
to  125.  This  anomalous  result  is  probably  due  to  some  of  the 
self-fertilised  plants  having  varied  so  as  to  mature  their  pollen 
and  stigmas  more  nearly  at  the  same  time  than  is  proper  to 
ihe  species ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  some  plants  in  the 
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first  experiment  differed  from  the  others  in  being  slightly  more 
self-fertile. 

The  Effects  of  a  Cross  vnth  afresh  Stock, — Twenty  flowers  on  the 
self-fertilised  plants  of  the  last  or  third  generation^  in  Table  XLYI.^ 
were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  but  taken  from  other 
flowers  on  the  rame  plants.  These  produced  fifteen  capsnles, 
which  contained  (omitting  two  with  only  three  and  six  seeds) 
on  an  average  47*23  seeds,  with  a  maximum  of  seventy  in  one. 
The  self-fertilised  capsules  from  the  self-fertib'sed  plants  of  the 
first  generation  yielded  the  much  lower  average  of  35*95  seeds; 
but  as  these  latter  plants  grew  extremely  crowded,  nothing  can 
be  inferred  with  respect  to  this  difierence  in  their  self-fertility. 
The  seedlings  raised  from  the  above  seeds  constitute  the  plants 
of  the  fourth  self-fertilised  generation  in  the  following  table 
(XLVII.). 

Twelve  flowers  on  the  same  plants  of  the  third  self-fertilised 
generation,  in  Table  XLYI.,  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  the 
crossed  plants  in  the  same  table.  These  crossed  plants  had  been 
intercrossed  for  the  three  previous  generations;  and  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  were  more  or  less  closely  inter-related,  but  not 
so  closely  as  in  some  of  the  experiments  with  other  species ;  for 
several  carnation  plants  had  been  raised  and  crossed  in  the 
earlier  generations.  They  were  not  related,  or  only  in  a  distant 
degree,  to  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  parents  of  both  the 
self-fertilised  and  crossed  plants  had  been  subjected  to  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  conditions  during  the  three  previous  genera- 
tions. The  above  twelve  flowers  produced  ten  capsules,  contain- 
ing on  an  average  48*66  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of 
seventy-two  seeds.  The  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  may  be 
called  the  intercrossed. 

Lastly,  twelve  flowers  on  the  same  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
third  generation  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  plants  which 
had  been  raised  from  seeds  purchased  in  London.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  plants  which  produced  these  seeds  had  grown 
under  very  different  conditions  to  those  to  which  my  self- 
fertilised  and  crossed  plants  had  been  subjected ;  and  they  were 
in  no  degree  related.  The  above  twelve  flowers  thus  crossed 
all  produced  capsules,  but  these  contained  the  low  average  9t 
37*41  seeds  per  capsule,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  sixty-four 
seeds.  It  is  surprising  that  this  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  did  not 
give  a  much  higher  average  number  of  seeds ;  for,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  the  plants  raised  from  these  seeds,  which  may 
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be  called  the  lA>ndon-cros8e'i,  benefited  greatly  by  the  cross,  both 
in  growth  and  fertility. 

The  above  three  lots  of  seeds  were  allowed  to  germinate  on 
bare  sand.  Many  of  the  London-crossed  germinated  before  the 
others,  and  were  rejected ;  and  many  of  the  intercrossed  later 
tiian  those  of  the  other  two  lots.  The  seeds  after  thus  germina- 
ting were  planted  in  ten  pots,  made  tripartite  by  superficial 

Table  XLVII. 
Dianihus  caryophyllus. 


No.  of  Pot 

LondoD'Croflsed 
PUnts. 

Intercroesed  Plants. 

Silf-rerttlised 
Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
398 
302 

Inches. 
25  i 
21{ 

Inches. 
29} 

+ 

U. 

36] 
0 

22] 

+ 

IIL 

28  { 

+ 

30| 
23  i 

IV. 

33 1 
281 

351 
32 

30 
24j 

V. 

28 
0 

34J 
24] 

+ 

+ 

VI. 

322 
31 

242 
26^ 

30] 
241 

vn. 

41 J 
34J 

292 
26 1 

272 
27* 

VIII. 

34 1 
28} 

29 
0 

26 1 

+ 

IX. 

25) 
0 

28i 

+ 

+ 
0 

X. 

38 
321 

28 1 

+ 

222 
0 

Total  in  inches. 

1 

525*13 

420-00 

265-50 
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diyifiioiis ;  but  when  only  two  kinds  of  seeds  germinated  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  other  pots ; 
and  this  is  indicated  by  blank  spaces  in  one  of  the  three  columns 
in  Table  XLVIL  An  0  in  the  table  signifies  that  the  seedling 
died  before  it  was  measured;  and  a  +  signifies  that  the  plant 
did  not  produce  a  flowernstem,  and  therefore  was  not  measured. 
It  deserves  notice  that  no  less  than  eight  out  of  the  eighteen  self- 
fertilised  plants  either  died  or  did  not  flower;  whereas  only 
three  out  of  the  eighteen  intercrossed,  and  four  out  of  the  twenty 
London-crossed  plants,  were  in  this  predicament.  The  self- 
fertilised  plants  had  a  decidedly  less  vigorous  appearance 
than  the  plants  of  the  other  two  lots,  their  leaves  being 
smaller  and  narrower.  In  only  one  pot  did  a  self-fertilised  plant 
flower  before  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  crossed  plants,  between 
which  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  period  of  flowering. 
The  plants  were  measured  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  after  they 
had  completed  their  growth,  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  average  height  of  the  sixteen  London-crossed  plants  in 
the  preceding  table  is  32*82  inches;  that  of  the  fifteen  inter- 
crossed plants,  28  inches ;  and  that  of  the  ten  self-fertilised 
plants,  26*55. 

So  that  in  height  we  have  the  following  ratios : — 

The  London-crossed  to  the  self-fertilised  as  100  to  81 
The  London-crossed  to  the  intercrossed  as  100  to  85 
The  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised  as        100  to  95 

These  three  lots  of  plants,  which  it  should  be  remembered 
were  all  derived  on  the  mother-side  from  plants  of  the  third 
self-fertilised  generation,  fertilised  in  three  different  ways,  were 
left  exposed  to  the  visits  of  insects,  and  their  flowers  were  freely 
crossed  by  them.  As  the  capsules  of  each  lot  became  ripe  they 
were  gathered  and  kept  separate,  the  empty  or  bad  ones  being 
thrown  away.  But  towards  the  middle  of  October,  when  the 
capsules  could  no  longer  ripen,  all  were  gathered  and  were 
counted,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  capsules  were  then  crushed, 
and  the  seed  cleaned  by  sieves  and  weighed.  For  the  sake  of 
xmiformity  the  results  are  given  froin  calculation,  as  if  there  had 
been  twenty  plants  in  each  lot. 

The  sixteen  London-crossed  plants  actually  produced  286 
capsules;  therefore  twenty  such  plants  would  have  produced 
857*5  capsules;  and  from  the  actual  weight  of  the  seeds,  the 
twenty  plants  would  hav*  yielded  462  grains  weight  of  seeds. 
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The  fifteen  intercrossed  plants  actually  produced  157  capsules ; 
therefore  twenty  of  them  would  have  produced  209*3  capsules, 
and  the  seeds  would  have  weighed  208*48  grains. 

The  ten  self-fertilised  plants  actually  produced  70  capsules ; 
therefore  twenty  of  them  would  have  produced  140  capsules ; 
and  the  seeds  would  have  weighed  153*2  grains. 

From  these  data  we  get  the  following  ratios  :— 

Number  of  capsules  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  plants  of 

the  three  lots. 

Number  of  Capmdetii 
The  London-crossed  to  the  self-fertilised,  as  100  to  39 
The  London-crossed  to  the  intercrossed,  as    100  to  45 
The  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised,  as       100  to  67 

Weight  of  seeds  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  tJie 

three  lots. 

Weight  of  Seed. 
The  London-crossed  to  the  self-fertilised,  as  100  to  33 
The  London-crossed  to  the  intercrossed,  as  100  to  45 
The  intercrossed  to  the  self-fertilised,  as        100  to  73 

We  thus  see  how  greatly  the  offspring  from  the  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  third  generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  had 
their  fertility  increased,  whether  tested  by  the  number  of  cap- 
sules produced  or  by  the  weight  of  the  contained  seeds ;  this 
latter  being  the  more  trustworthy  method.  Even  the  offepring 
from  the  self-^fertilised  plants  crossed  by  one  of  the  crossed 
plants  of  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  that  both  lots  had 
been  long  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  had  their  fertility 
considerably  increased,  as  tested  by  the  same  two  methods. 

Li  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  in  reference  to  the 
fertility  of  these  three  lots  of  plants,  that  their  flowers  were 
left  freely  exposed  to  the  visits  of  insects  and  were  undoubtedly 
crossed  by  them,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  good 
capsules  produced.  These  plants  were  all  the  offepring  of  the 
same  mother-plants,  and  the  strongly  marked  difference  in  their 
fertility  must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  pollen  employed 
in  fertilising  their  parents ;  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
pollen  must  be  attributed  to  the  different  treatment  to  which 
the  pollen-beariDg  parents  had  been  subjected  during  several 
previous  generations. 

Gohur  of  the  Mowers.— The  flowers  produced  by  the  self-fertilised 
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plants  of  the  last  or  fourth  generation  were  as  uniform  in  tint 
as  those  of  a  wild  species,  being  of  a  pale  pink  or  rose  ookrar. 
Anal(^oiis  cases  with  Mimnlns  and  Ipomoea,  after  seyeral 
generations  of  self-fertilisation,  have  been  already  giyen.  The 
flowers  of  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  fourth  generation  weie 
hkewise  nearly  uniform  in  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
of  the  London-crossed  plants,  or  those  raised  from  a  cross  with 
the  fresh  stock  which  bore  dark  crimson  flowers,  varied  extremely 
in  colour,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  is  the  general 
rule  with  seedling  carnations.  It  deserves  notice  that  only  two 
or  three  of  the  London-crossed  plants  produced  dark  crimson 
flowers  like  those  of  their  fathers,  and  only  a  very  few  of  a  pale 
pink  like  those  of  their  mothers.  The  great  majority  had  their 
petals  longitudinally  and  variously  striped  with  the  two  colours^ 
—the  groundwork  tint  being,  however,  in  some  cases  darker 
than  that  of  the  mother-plants. 

Xn.  MALVACEiE.— Hibiscus  afrioaktjb. 

Many  flowers  on  this  Hibiscus  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
a  distinct  plant,  and  many  others  were  self-fertilised.  A  rather 
larger  proportional  number  of  the  crossed  than  of  the  self- 
fertilised  flowers  yielded  capsules,  and  the  crossed  capsules  con- 
tained rather  more  seeds.  The  self-fertilised  seeds  were  a  little 
heavier  than  an  equal  number  of  the  crossed  seeds,  but  they 
germinated  badly,  and  I  raised  only  four  plants  of  each  lot.  In 
three  out  of  the  four  pots,  the  crossed  plants  flowered  first. 


Table  XLYIIL 
Hibiscus  africoflrius. 


No.  ofPoi 

Croased  Plants. 

Self-fertiliMd  Flanto. 

L 

Indies. 
13j 

Inches. 
16| 

II. 

14 

14 

III. 

8 

7 

IV. 

17J 

20| 

Total  in  inches. 

53-00 

67-75 
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The  four  crossed  plants  average  13*25,  and  the  fDtir  self-fer- 
tilised 14*43  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  109.  Here  we  hsYO 
the  nnnsual  case  of  self-fertilised  plants  exceeding  the  crossed 
in  height ;  but  only  fonr  pairs  were  measnred,  and  these  did  not 
grow  well  or  equally.  I  did  not  compare  the  fertility  of  the  two 
lotB. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Gebaniaoe^  Leoumino&s,  Onagbaokb,  kto. 

Polargonimn  zonale,  a  croBS  between  plants  propagated  by  cuttings 
does  no  good — TropsBolum  minus — Limnantbes  douglasii — Lupinns 
luteos  and  pilosus — Phaseolus  multiflonis  and  vulgaris — ^Latbyms 
odoratus,  varieties  of,  never  naturally  intercross  in  England — Pisnin 
sativum,  varieties  of,  rarely  intercross,  but  a  cross  between  tbem 
bighly  beneficial — Sarothamnus  scoparius,  wonderful  effects  of  a 
cross — Ononis  minutissima,  cleistogene  flowers  of— Summary  on 
tbe  Leguminosae — Glarkia  elegans — Bartonla  aurea  —  Passiflora 
gracilis — Apium  petroselinum — Scabiosa  atropurpurea — Liactuea 
sativa — Specularia  speculum — Lobelia  ramosa,  advantages  of  a 
cross  during  two  generations — Lobelia  fulgens — Nemophila  insignis, 
great  advantages  of  a  cross — Borago  ofScinalis-<^Kolana  prostrata. 

XIII.  GEEANIACE-^.— Pelargonium  zonale. 

This  plant,  as  a  general  rule,  is  strongly  proterandrons,*  and 
is  therefore  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation  by  the  aid  of  insects. 
Some  flowers  on  a  common  scarlet  variety  were  self-fertilised, 
and  other  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  plant; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  I  remembered  that  these 
plants  had  been  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  same  stock, 
and  were  therefore  parts  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  same  individual. 
Nevertheless,  having  made  the  cross  I  resolved  to  save  the  seeds, 
which,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  on  the  opposite 


♦  Mr.  J.  Denny,  a  great  raiser 
of  new  varieties  of  pelargoniums, 
after  stating  that  this  species  is 
proterandrons,  adds  (*  The  Florist 
and  Pomologist,'  Jan.  1872,  p.  11) 
"tliere  are  some  varieties,  espe- 
cially those  with  petals  of  a  pink 
colour,  or  wliich  possess  a  weakly 
constitution,  where  the  pistil  ex- 
pands as  soon  as  or  even  before 
tbe   pollen-bag   bursts,   and    in 


which  also  the  pistil  is  frequently 
short,  so  when  it  expands  it  is 
Fmotbered  as  it  were  by  the 
bursting  anthers;  these  varieties 
are  great  hoeders,  each  pip  being 
fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.  I 
would  instance  Christine  as  an 
example  of  this  fact."  We  liave 
here  an  interesting  case  of  va- 
riability in  an  important  func- 
tional point. 
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sides  of  three  pots.  In  one  pot  the  qnasi-crossed  plant  was  very 
soon  and  ever  afterwards  taller  and  finer  than  the  self-fertilised. 
In  the  two  other  pots  the  seedlings  on  both  sides  were  for  a  time 
exactly  equal ;  but  when  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  about 
10  inches  in  height,  they  surpassed  their  antagonists  by  a  little, 
and  ever  afterwards  showed  a  more  decided  and  increasing 
advantage ;  so  that  the  self-fertilised  plants,  taken  altogether, 
were  somewhat  superior  to  the  quasi-crossed  plants.  In  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  Origanum,  if  individuals  which  have  been 
asexually  propagated  from  the  same  stock,  and  which  have  been 
long  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  are  crossed,  no  advantage 
whatever  is  gained. 

Several  flowers  on  another  plant  of  the  same  variety  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  younger  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
so  as  to  avoid  using  the  old  and  longHshed  pollen  from  the  same 
flower,  as  I  thought  that  this  latter  might  be  less  efficient  than 
fresh  pollen.  Other  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were  crossed  with 
fresh  pollen  from  a  plant  which,  although  closely  similar,  was 
known  to  have  arisen  as  a  distinct  seedling.  The  self-fertilised 
seeds  germinated  rather  before  the  others ;  but  as  soon  as  I  got 
equal  pairs  they  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots. 

Table  XLIX. 
Pelargonium  zoncUe, 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
22} 
19] 

Inches. 
25] 
121 

19f 
22  j 

II. 

15 
12| 

III. 

30 1 

19j 
71 

IV. 

38 

H 

Total  in  inches. 

156-60 

116-38 

When  the  two  lots  of  seedlings  were  between  4  and  5  inches  in 
height  they  were  equal,  excepting  in  Pot  IV.,  in  which  the  crossed 
plant  was  much  the  tallest.  When  between  11  and  14  inches 
in  height,  they  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  uppermost 
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leaves;  the  crossed  averaged  13*46,  and  the  self-fertilised  11*07 
inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  82.  Five  months  later  they  were 
again  measured  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  the  preceding  table. 

The  seven  crossed  plants  now  averaged  22*35,  and  the  seven 
self-fertilised  16  62  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  74  But  from 
the  great  inequality  of  the  several  plants,  the  result  is  less  trust- 
worthy than  in  most  other  cases.  In  Pot  XL  the  two  self- 
fertilised  plants  always  had  an  advantage,  except  whilst  quite 
young  over  the  two  crossed  plants. 

As  I  wished  to  ascertain  how  these  plants  would  behave 
during  a  second  growth,  they  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
whilst  growing  freely.  The  crossed  plants  now  showed  their 
superiority  in  another  way,  for  only  one  out  of  the  seven  was 
killed  by  the  operation,  whilst  three  of  the  self-fertilised  plants 
never  recovered.  There  was,  therefore,  no  use  in  keeping  any  of 
the  plants  excepting  those  in  Pots  I.  and  III. ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  crossed  plants  in  these  two  pots  showed  during 
their  second  growth  nearly  the  same  relative  superiority  over 
the  self-fertilised  plants  as  before. 

TBOPiBOLUM  MINUS. 

The  flowers  are  proterandrous,  and  are  manifestly  adapted 
for  cross-fertilisation  by  insects,  as  shown  by  Sprengel  and 
Delpino.  Twelve  flowers  on  some  plants  growing  out  of  doors 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  and  produced 
eleven  capsules,  containing  altogether  twenty-four  good  seeds. 
Eighteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  and 
produced  only  eleven  capsules,  containing  twenty-two  good 
seeds ;  so  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  crossed  than  of 
the  self-fertiUsed  flowers  produced  capsules,  and  the  crossed 
capsules  contained  rather  more  seed  than  the  self-fertilised  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  92.  The  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  capsules 
were  however  the  heavier  of  the  two,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  87. 

Seeds  in  an  equal  state  of  germination  were  planted  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  four  pots,  but  only  the  two  tallest  plants  on 
each  side  of  each  pot  were  measured  to  the  tops  of  their  stems. 
The  pots  were  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  plants  trained 
up  sticks,  so  that  they  ascended  to  an  unusual  height.  In  three 
of  the  pots  the  crossed  plants  flowered  first,  but  in  the  fourth 
at  the  same  time  with  the  self-fertilised.  When  the  seedlings 
were  between  6  and  7  inches  in  height,  the  crossed  began  to 
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show  a  slight  advantage  over  their  opponents.  When  grown  to 
^  considerable  height  the  eight  tallest  crossed  plants  averaged 
44i'42,  and  the  eight  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  S7'84  inehes, 
or  as  100  to  SL  When  their  growth  was  completed  they  were 
i^gain  measured,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  L. 
Tropaeclum  minus. 


No.orPofc. 

CroMed  PUnta. 

Sdf-fertiUsed  Plants. 

L 

Indies. 
65 
50 

Indies. 
81 
45 

n. 

69 
35 

42 
45 

UL 

70 
59} 

50| 
55| 

IV. 

57| 

37} 
61} 

Total  in  inches. 

467-5 

368-0 

The  eight  tallest  crossed  plants  now  averaged  58*43,  and  the 
eight  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  46  inches  in  height,  or  as  100 
to  79. 

Thore  was  also  a  groat  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  two 
lots  which  were  left  uncovered  in  the  greenhouse.  On  the  17th 
of  September  the  capsules  &om  all  the  plants  were  gathered, 
and  the  seeds  counted.  The  crossed  plants  yielded  243,  whilst 
the  same  number  of  self-fertilised  plants  yielded  only  155  seeds, 
or  as  100  to  64. 

LiMNAirrHBS  DOUGLASO. 

Several  flowers  were  crossed  and  self-fertilised  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  number  of 
seeds  which  they  yielded.  A  vast  number  of  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  capsules  were  also  produced  under  the  net.  Seedlings 
were  raised  in  five  pots  from  the  above  seeds,  and  when  the 
crossed  were  about  3  inches  in  height  they  showed  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  self-fertilised.    When  double  this  height^  the 
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sixteen  crossed  and  sixteen  self-fertilised  plants  were  measnred 
to  the  tips  of  their  leaves;  the  former  averaged  7*3  inches,  and 
the  self-fertilised  6 '07  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  83.  In 
all  the  pots,  excepting  lY.,  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any 
one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  plants,  when  fally  grown, 
were  again  measnred  to  the  snmmits  of  their  ripe  capsules,  with 
the  following  result : — 

Tablb  LL 
Limnanthes  douglasii. 


No.  of  Pot 

Croflsed  Planta. 

Self-fertUi8ed  Plants. 

Incheft. 

InolMB. 

I. 

17 1 

15i 

161 

13 

11 

U. 

20 

14 

■ 

22 

15 

21 

16 

181 

17 

m. 

16J 

"1 

17 1 

lOj 

14 

0 

IV. 

204 

13j 

14 

13 

18 

12J 

V. 

17 

14{ 

m 

14 1 

1*1 

12S 

Total  in  inches. 

279-50 

I 

207-75 

The  sixteen  crossed  plants  now  averaged  17*46,  and  the 
fifteen  (for  one  had  died)  self-fertilised  plants  13-85  inches  in 
height,  or  as  100  to  79.  Mr.  Galton  considers  that  a  higher  ratio 
would  be  fairer,  viz.,  100  to  76.  He  made  a  graphical  representa- 
tion of  the  above  measurements,  and  adds  the  words  "very 
good  "  to  the  curvature  thus  formed.  Both  lots  of  plants  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  seed-capsules,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  eye,  there  was  no  difference  in  their  fertility. 
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XIV.  LEGUMINOS^. 

In  this  family  I  experimented  on  the  following  six 
genera,  Lupinus,  Phaseolus,  Lathyrus,  Pisum,  Saro- 
thamnus,  and  Ononis. 


LUFINUB  LUTXUB.* 

A  few  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant, 
but  owing  to  the  imfavourable  season  only  two  crossed  seeds 
were  produced.  Nine  seeds  were  saved  from  flowers  spon- 
taneously self-fertilised  under  a  net,  on  the  same  plant  which 
yielded  the  two  crossed  seeds.  One  of  these  crossed  seeds  was 
sown  in  a  pot  with  two  self-fertilised  seeds  on  the  opposite  side ; 
the  latter  came  up  between  two  and  three  days  before  the  crossed 
seed.  The  second  crossed  seed  was  sown  in  like  manner  with 
two  self-fertilised  seeds  on  the  opposite  side ;  these  latter  also  came 
up  about  a  day  before  the  crossed  one.  In  both  pots,  therefore, 
the  crossed  seedlings  from  germinating  later,  were  at  first  com- 
pletely beaten  by  the  self-fertilised ;  nevertheless,  this  state  of 
things  was  afterwards  completely  reversed.  The  seeds  were 
sown  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  pots,  which  were  much  too 
small,  were  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  in  consequence 
grew  badly,  and  the  self-fertilised  suffered  most  in  both  pots. 
The  two  crossed  plants  when  in  flower  during  the  following  spring 
were  9  inches  in  height ;  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  was 
8,  and  the  three  others  only  3  inches  in  height,  being  thus 
mere  dwarfs.  The  two  crossed  plants  produced  thirteen  pods, 
whilst  the  four  self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  a  single 
one.  Some  other  self-fertilised  plants  which  had  been  raised 
separately  in  larger  pots  produced  several  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  pods  under  a  net,  and  seeds  from  these  were  used  in  the 
following  experiment. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Generation, —  The 


*  The  structure  of  the  flowers 
of  this  plant,  and  their  manner  of 
fertilisation,  have  been  described 
by  H.  MuUer,  *  Bofruclitung/  &c 
p.  243.  The  flowers  do  not 
secrete  free  nectar,  and  bees  gen- 
erally visit  them  for  their  pollen. 
Mr.    Farrer,    however,    remarks 


(» Nature,*  1872,  p.  499)  that 
**  there  is  a  cavity  at  the  back  and 
base  of  the  vexillum,  in  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  tind  nectar. 
But  the  bees,  which  constantly 
visit  these  flowers,  certainly  go  to 
this  cavity  for  what  they  want, 
and  not  to  the  staminal  tube," 
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spontaneously  self-fertilised  seeds  jnst  mentioned,  and  crossed 
seeds  obtained  by  intercrossing  the  two  crossed  pkmts  of  the  last 
generation,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  three  large  pots.  When  the  seedlings  were 
only  4  inches  in  height,  the  crossed  had  a  slight  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  When  grown  to  their  full  height,  every 
one  of  the  crossed  plants  exceeded  its  opponent  in  height. 
Nevertheless  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  all  three  pots  flowered 
before  the  crossed!  The  measurements  are  givon  in  the 
following  table  :-^ 

Table  UI. 
LupiniLS  luieus. 


Ko.ofPot. 

Grofleed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

!• 

Inches. 
33] 
30 1 
30 

Inches. 
24J 

.181 
28 

n. 

29  i 
30 

26 
25 

m. 

30  j 
31 

311 

28 

27] 

24J 

Total  ia  inches. 

246-25 

201-75 

The  eight  crossed  plants  here  average  30*78,  and  the  eight 
self-fertilised  25*21  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  82.  These 
plants  were  left  uncovered  in  the  greenhouse  to  set  their  pods, 
but  they  produced  very  few  good  ones,  perhaps  in  part  owing  to 
few  bees  visiting  them.  The  crossed  plants  produced  nine  pods, 
containing  on  an  average  3*4  seeds,  and  the  self-fertilised  plants 
seven  pods,  containing  on  an  average  3  seeds,  so  that  the  seeds 
from  an  equal  number  of  plants  were  as  100  to  88. 

Two  other  crossed  seedlings,  each  with  two  self-fertilised 
seedlings  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  large  pot,  were 
turned  out  of  their  pots  early  in  the  season,  without  being 
disturbed,  into  open  ground  of  good  quality.  They  were  thus 
subjected  to  but  little  competition  with  one  another,  in  com- 
parison with  the  plants  in  the  above  three  pots.    In  the  autumn 
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the  two  crossed  plants  were  about  3  inches  taller  than  the  ibnr 
self-fertilised  plants ;  they  looked  also  more  Tigozous  and  pro- 
duced many  more  pods. 

Two  other  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  of  the  same  lot, 
after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  large  pot,  in  which  a  Calceolaria  had  long  been  growing, 
and  were  therefore  exposed  to  unfayourable  conditions:  tho 
two  crossed  plants  ultimately  attained  a  height  of  204  and 
80  inches,  whilst  the  two  self-fertilised  were  only  18  and  91 
inches  high, 

LUPINUS  FILOSUa 

From  a  series  of  accidents  I  was  again  unfortunate  in  obtaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  crossed  seedlings;  and  the  following 
results  would  not  be  worth  giving,  did  they  not  strictly  accord 
with  those  just  given  with  respect  to  L.  lutem,  I  raised  at  first 
only  a  single  crossed  seedling,  which  was  placed  in  competition 
with  two  self-fertilised  ones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
pot.  These  plants,  without  being  disturbed,  were  soon  after- 
wards turned  into  the  open  groimd«  By  the  autumn  the  crossed 
plant  had  grown  to  so  large  a  size  that  it  almost  smothered 
the  two  self-fertilised  plants,  which  were  mere  dwarfs;  and 
the  latter  died  without  maturing  a  single  pod.  Several  self- 
fertilised  seeds  had  been  planted  at  the  same  time  separately 
in  the  open  ground ;  and  the  two  tallest  of  these  wore  33  and 
32  inches,  whereas  the  one  crossed  plant  was  38  inches  in  height. 
This  latter  plant  also  produced  many  more  pods  than  did  any 
one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  although  growing  separately.  A 
few  flowers  on  the  one  crossed  plant  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  for  I  had  no  other  crossed 
plant  from  which  to  obtain  pollen.  One  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  having  been  covered  by  a  net  produced  plenty  of  spon- 
taneously self-fertilised  pods. 

Crossed  and  sejf -fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Oeneration. — ^From 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  obtained  in  the  manner  just 
described,  I  succeeded  in  raising  to  maturity  only  a  pair  of 
plants,  which  were  kept  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse.  The  crossed 
plant  grew  to  a  height  of  33  inches,  and  the  self-fertilised  to 
that  of  26i  inches.  The  former  produced,  whilst  still  kept  in 
the  greenhouse,  eight  pods,  containing  on  an  average  2*77  seeds; 
and  the  latter  only  two  pods,  containing  on  an  average  2*5 
seeds.    The  average  height  of  the  two  crossed  plants  of  the  two 
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generations  taken  together  was  85*5,  and  that  of  the  three  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  the  same  two  generations  80 '5;  or  as  100 
to  86.* 

PhASEOLUS  MTJLTnrLOBUS. 

This  plant,  the  scarlet-runner  of  English  gardeners  and  the  P. 
coccineus  of  Lamarck,  originally  came  from  Mexico,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bentham.  The  flowers  are  so  constructed  that 
hiye  aud  humble-bees,  which  visit  them  incessantly,  almost  always 
alight  on  the  left  wing-petal,  as  they  can  best  suck  the  nectar 
from  this  side.  Their  weight  and  movements  depress  the  petal, 
and  this  causes  the  stigma  to  protrude  from  the  spirally- wound 
keel,  and  a  brush  of  hairs  round  the  stigma  pushes  out  the  pollen 
before  it.  The  pollen  adheres  to  the  head  or  proboscis  of  the 
bee  which  is  at  work,  and  is  thus  placed  either  on  the  stigma 
of  the  same  flower,  or  is  carried  to  another  flower.t  Several 
years  ago  I  covered  some  plants  under  a  large  net,  and  these 
produced  on  one  occasion  about  one-third,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion about  one-eighth,  of  the  number  of  pods  which  the  same 
number  of  uncovered  plants  growing  close  alongside  produced.^ 
This  lessened  fertility  was  not  caused  by  any  injury  from  the 
net,  as  I  moved  the  wing-petals  of  several  protected  flowers,  in 
the  same  manner  as  bees  do,  and  these  produced  remarkably 


•  We  here  see  that  both  Lupi- 
nu8  luteus  and  pihsus  seed  freely 
when  insects  are  excluded;  but 
Mr.  Swale,  of  Christchurch,  in 
New  Zealand,  informs  me  (see 
'Gardeners*  Chronicle/  1858,  p. 
S28)  that  the  garden  varieties  of 
the  lupine  are  not  there  visited  l>y 
any  bees,  and  that  they  ^eed  less 
freely  than  any  other  introduced 
leguminous  plant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  red  clover.  He  adds,  **  1 
have,  for  amusemont,  during  the 
summer,  released  the  stamens  with 
a  pin,  and  a  pod  of  seed  bas  always 
rewarded  m<5  for  my  trouble,  the 
adjoining  flowers  not  so  served 
having  all  proved  blind.'*  I  do 
not  know  to  what  species  this 
statement  refers. 

t  The  flowers  have  been  de- 
Boribed  by  Delpino,  and  in  an 
admirable  manner  hv  Mr.  Farrer 


in  the  *  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist.*  vol.  ii.  (4th  series)  Oct. 
1868,  p.  256.  My  son  Francis 
has  explained  (*  Nature,'  Jan.  8, 
1874,  p.  189)  the  use  of  one  pecu- 
liarity in  their  structure,  namely, 
a  little  vertical  projection  on  the 
single  free  stamen  near  its  base, 
which  seems  placed  as  if  to  guard 
the  entrance  into  the  two  nectar- 
holes  in  the  staminal  sheath. 
He  shows  that  thU  projection  pre- 
vents the  bees  reaching  the  nectar, 
unless  they  go  to  the  left  side  of 
the  flower,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessarv  for  cross-fertilisation 
that  they  should  alight  on  the 
loft  wing-petal. 

X  *  Gardeners'  Chronicle,*  1857. 
p.  725,  and  more  especially  ibid, 
1858,  p.  828.  AlbO  'Annals  and 
Mair.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  3rd  series, 
voK  ii.  1858,  p.  462. 
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fine  pods.  When  the  net  waa  taken  off,  tlie  flowcre  wore  imme- 
diately viaitod  by  bees,  and  it  weis  interesting  to  observe  how 
quickly  the  plants  became  covered  with  young  poda.  Aa  tbe 
flowers  are  ranch  frequented  by  Thripa,  the  self-fertilisation  of 
most  of  the  flowers  under  the  net  may  have  boea  due  to  the  action 
of  these  minut«  insects.  Dr.  Ogle  likewise  covered  up  a  lai^ 
portion  of  a  plant,  and  "  out  of  a  vast  nnniber  of  blossoms  thns 
protected  not  a  single  one  produced  a  pod,  while  the  nnprotacted 
bloaBoins  were  for  the  most  part  fruitful."  Mr.  Belt  gives  a 
more  curious  case ;  this  plant  grows  well  aud  flowers  in  Nicaragua; 
but  as  none  of  the  native  bees  visit  the  flowers,  not  a  single  pod 
is  ever  produced." 

From  the  facts  now  given  we  may  feel  nearly  sure  that 
individuals  of  the  same  variety  or  of  diflereut  varieties,  if  growing 
near  eaeh  other  and  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  would  iuter- 
orosa ;  but  I  cannot  myself  advance  any  direct  evidence  of  such 
an  occurrence,  as  only  a  single  variety  is  commouly  cultivated  in 
England.  I  liave,  however,  received  an  acj^oimt  from  the  Rev. 
W.  A,  Leighton,  that  planta  raised  by  him  from  ordinary  seed 
produced  seeds  differing  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  colonr 
and  shape,  leading  to  the  belief  that  tbeir  imrents  muBt  have 
been  crossed.  In  France  M.  Fermond  more  than  once  planted 
close  ti^iether  varieties  which  ordinarily  come  troe  and  which 
bear  differently  coloured  flowers  and  seeds ;  ami  the  offspring 
thus  raised  VB,riBd  so  greatly  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  they  had  intercrossed, f  On  the  other  band,  Professor  Q. 
Hoffmann]:  does  not  believe  in  the  natural  crossing  of  Ihe 
varieties ;  for  although  seedlings  raised  from  two  varieties  growi.^g 
close  together  produced  plants  which  yielded  seeds  of  a  mixed 
obaracter,  he  found  that  this  likewise  occurred  with  plante  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  of  from  iO  to  150  paces  from  any  other  variety  ; 
he  therefore  attributes  the  mixed  character  of  the  seed  to  eponta- 


•  Dr.  Ogle, '  Pop.  Soieoca  Ba- 
view,"  1870,  p.  les.  Mr.  Belt, 
'The  Natniolist  in  Ni<:aragUB,' 
1874,  p.  70,  The  latlec  aulhar 
give*  a  msB  ','  Natuni.'  1B75, 
p.  26)  of  tt  lute  crop  of  P.  muUv- 
fioTOt  neat  Laniliiii,  wbich  "  «aa 
reodered  barren"  by  the  hamblo 
beug  cuttmi;,  as  thuy  fn^quontly 
iId,  holea  at  the  buaoaof  thoUuncra 
inatead  of  entering  them  in  the 


proper  man  ner. 

t  'F^Bondtttion  chei  lea  VegS- 
litiii,'  1859,  pp,  34-40.  Ha  adds 
tliat  M.  VilUors  liua  dsaoribbd  a 
epootaneond  hybrid,  whicli  he 
culld  P.  com'neiu  hybridns.  in  tb« 
■  Amiak-B  da  la  So.\  B.  de  Hord. 
culture.'  Juno  1814. 

\  '  BuBtimmung  des  Werthc* 
von  Bpeoiea  uud  Yarietilt,'  186S, 
pp.  47-78. 
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neous  yariabilily.  But  the  aboye  distaooe  would  be  very  fiu  from 
aufficient  to  preyent  intercroesing :  cabbages  haye  been  known  to 
oroes  at  seyeral  times  this  distance;  and  the  careful  Gartner* 
giyes  many  instances  of  plants  growing  at  from  600  to  800  yards 
apart  fertilising  one  another.  Professor  Hoffinann  eyen  maintains 
that  the  flowers  of  the  kidney-bean  are  specially  adi^ted  far 
self-fertilisation.  He  enclosed  seyeral  flowers  in  bags ;  and  as 
the  bnds  often  dropped  off,  he  attributes  the  partial  sterili^  of 
these  flowers  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  bags,  and  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  insects.  But  the  only  safe  method  of  expenmenting 
is  to  coyer  up  a  whole  plant,  which  then  neyer  suffers. 

Self-fertilised  seeds  were  obtained  by  moying  up  and  down  in 
the  same  manner  as  bees  do  the  wing-petals  of  flowers  protected 
by  a  net ;  and  crossed  seeds  were  obtained  by  crossing  two  of  the 
plants  under  the  same  net  The  seeds  after  germinating  on  sand 
were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  large  pots,  and  equal- 
sized  sticks  were  giyen  them  to  twine  up.  When  8  inches 
in  height,  the  plants  on  the  two  sides  were  equal  The  crossed 
plants  flowered  before  the  self-fertilised  in  both  pots.  As  soon 
as  one  of  each  pair  had  grown  to  the  summit  of  its  stick  botb 
were  measured. 

Table  Lin. 

Phaseclus  mtdtiflorus. 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  PUnta 

Self-fertilised  Planta 

I. 

Inches. 
87 
88 
82 1 

Inches. 
841 
87 
76 

II. 

90 
82 1 

76  j 
87  j 

Total  in  inches. 

430-00 

411-75 

The  average  height  of  the  five  crossed  plants  is  86  inches,  and 
that  of  the  fiye  self-fertilised  plants  82  '35 ;  or  as  100  to  96.  The 
pots  were  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  two  lots.  Therefore  as  far  as 
these  few  observations  serve,  the  advantage  gained  by  a  cross  is 
very  small.  

♦  •Kenntniw  der  Befruchtung,*  1844,  pp.  573,  577. 
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Fhaseolus  yulgabis. 

With  respect  to  this  species,  I  merely  ascertained  that  tho 
flowers  were  highly  fertile  when  insects  were  excluded,  as  indeed 
must  be  the  case,  for  the  plants  are  often  forced  during  the 
winter  when  no  insects  are  present.  Some  plants  of  two  varieties 
(viz.,  Canterbury  and  Fulmer's  Forcing  Bean)  were  covered  with 
a  net,  and  they  seemed  to  produce  as  many  pods,  containing  as 
many  beans,  as  some  uncovered  plants  growing  alongside;  but 
neither  the  pods  nor  the  beans  were  actually  counted.  This 
difference  in  self-fertility  between  P.  vulgaris  and  muUiflorus  is 
remarkable,  as  these  two  species  are  so  closely  related  that 
LinnsBus  thought  that  they  formed  one.  When  the  varieties  of  P« 
vulgaris  grow  near  one  another  in  the  open  ground,  they  some- 
times cross  largely,  notwithstanding  their  capacity  for  self- 
fertilisation.  Mr.  Goe  has  given  me  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  fact  with  respect  to  the  negro  and  a  white-seeded  and 
a  brown-seeded  variety,  which  were  all  grown  together.  The 
diversity  of  character  in  the  seedlings  of  the  second  generation 
raised  by  me  from  his  plants  was  wonderful.  I  could  add  other 
analogous  cases,  and  the  feu^t  is  well  known  to  gardeners.* 

LATHTSUS  ODOBATUS. 

*  Almost  everyone  who  has  studied  the  structure  of  papi- 
lionaceous flowers  has  been  convinced  that  they  are  specially 
adapted  for  cross-fertilisation,  although  many  of  the  species  are 
likewise  capable  of  self-fertilisation.  The  case  therefore  of 
Lathyrus  odoratus  or  the  sweet-pea  is  curious,  for  in  this 
country  it  seems  invariably  to  fertilise  itself.  I  conclude  that 
this  is  so,  as  five  varieties,  differing  greatly  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers  but  in  no  other  respect,  are  commonly  sold  and  come 
true ;  yet  on  inquiry  from  two  great  raisers  of  seed  for  sale,  T 
find  that  they  take  no  precautions  to  insure  purity—the  five 
varieties  being  habitually  grown  close  together.f  I  have  myself 
purposely  made  similar  trials  with  the  same  result.  Although 
the  varieties  always  come  true,  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  one 


•  I  have  given  Mr.  Coe's  case  ture,*  1872,  p.  242,  to  the  fame 
in  the  *  Gardeners*  Chronicle/  effect.  He  once,  however,  aaw 
1858,  p.  829.  See  also  for  another  boes  visiting  the  flowers,  and  sap- 
ease,  ioid.  p.  845.  posed  that  on  this  occasion  lh«y 

t  Bee  Mr.  W.  Earley  in  *  Na-  would  have  been  inteicxossedt 
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of  the  five  well-known  varieties  occasionally  gives  birth  to  another^ 
which  exhibits  all  its  nsnal  characters.  Owing  to  this  curious 
f&ci,  and  to  the  darker-coloured  varieties  being  the  most  pro- 
ductive, these  increase,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Masters,  if  there  be  no  selection. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  of  crossing  two 
varieties,  some  flowers  on  the  Purple  sweet-pea,  which  has  a 
dark  reddish-purple  standard-petal  with  violet-coloured  wing- 
petals  and  keel,  were  castrated  whilst  very  young,  and  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  of  the  Painted  Lady.  This  latter  variety 
has  a  pale  cherry-coloured  standard,  with  almost  white  wings 
and  keel.  On  two  occasions  I  raised  &om  a  flower  thus  crossed 
plants  perfectly  resembling  both  parent-forms ;  but  the  greater 
number  resembled  the  paternal  variety.  So  perfect  was  the 
resemblance,  that  I  should  have  suspected  some  mistake  in  the 
label,  had  not  the  plants,  which  were  at  first  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  father  or  Painted  Lady,  later  in  the  season  produced 
flowers  blotched  and  streaked  with  dark  purple.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  partial  reversion  in  the  same  individual 
plant  as  it  grows  older.  The  purple-flowered  plants  were  thrown 
away,  as  they  might  possibly  have  been  the  product  of  the 
accidental  self-fertilisation  of  the  mother-plant,  owing  to  the 
castration  not  having  been  effectual.  But  the  plants  which 
resembled  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  the  paternal  variety  or 
Painted  Lady  were  preserved,  and  their  seeds  saved.  Next 
summer  many  plants  were  raised  from  these  seeds,  and  they 
generally  resembled  their  grandfather  the  Painted  Lady,  but 
most  of  them  had  their  wing-petals  streaked  and  stained  with 
dark  pink ;  and  a  few  had  pale  purple  wings  with  the  standard 
of  a  darker  crimson  than  is  natural  to  the  Painted  Lady,  so 
that  they  formed  a  new  sub- variety.  Amongst  these  plants 
a  single  one  appeared  having  purple  flowers  like  those  of  the 
grandmother,  but  with  the  petals  slightly  streaked  with  a  paler 
tint :  this  was  thrown  away.  Seeds  were  again  saved  from  the 
foregoing  plants,  and  the  seedlings  thus  raised  still  resembled 
the  Painted  Lady,  or  great-grandfather;  but  they  now  varied 
much,  the  standard  petal  varying  from  pale  to  dark  red,  in  a 
few  instances  with  blotches  of  white ;  and  the  wing-petals  varied 
from  nearly  white  to  purple,  the  keel  being  in  all  nearly  white. 

As  no  variability  of  this  kind  can  be  detected  in  plants  raised 
from  seeds,  the  parents  of  which  have  grown  during  many  suc- 
cessive generations  in  close  proximity,  we  may  infer  that  they 
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cannot  have  intercrossed.  What  does  occasionally  occnr  is  that 
in  a  row  of  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  one  variety,  another 
variety  true  of  its  kind  appears ;  for  instance,  in  a  long  row  of 
Scarlets  (the  seeds  of  which  had  been  carefully  gathered  from 
Scarlets  for  the  sake  of  this  experiment)  two  Purples  and  one 
Painted  Lady  appeared.  Seeds  from  these  three  aberrant  plants 
were  saved  and  sown  in  separate  beds.  The  seedlings  from  both 
the  Purples  were  chiefly  Purples,  but  with  some  Painted  Ladies 
and  some  Scarlets.  The  seedlings  from  the  aberrant  Painted 
Lady  were  chiefly  Painted  Ladies  with  some  Scarlets.  Each 
variety,  whatever  its  parentage  may  have  been,  retained  all  its 
characters  perfect,  and  there  was  no  streaking  or  blotching  of 
the  colours,  as  in  the  foregoing  plants  of  crossed  origin.  Another 
variety,  however,  is  often  sold,  which  is  striped  and  blotched 
with  dark  purple ;  and  this  is  probably  of  crossed  origin,  for  I 
found,  as  well  as  Mr.  Masters,  that  it  did  not  transmit  its 
characters  at  all  truly. 

From  the  evidence  now  given,  wc  may  conclude  that  the 
varieties  of  the  sweet-pea  rarely  or  never  intercross  in  this 
country ;  and  this  is  a  highly  remarkable  fact,  considering,  firstly, 
the  general  structure  of  the  flowers ;  secondly,  the  large  quantity 
of  pollen  produced,  far  more  than  is  requisite  for  self-fertilisation ; 
and  thirdly,  the  occasional  visits  of  insects.  That  insects  should 
sometimes  fail  to  cross-fertilise  the  flowers  is  intelligible,  for  I 
have  thrice  seen  humble-bees  of  two  kinds,  as  well  as  hive-bees, 
sucking  the  nectar,  and  they  did  not  depress  the  keel-petals  so 
as  to  expose  the  anthers  and  stigma ;  they  were  therefore  quite 
inefficient  for  fertilising  the  flowers.  One  of  these  bees,  namely, 
Bombm  lapidarius,  stood  on  one  side  at  the  base  of  the  standard 
and  inserted  its  proboscis  beneath  the  single  separate  stamen,  as 
I  afterwards  ascertained  by  opening  the  flower  and  finding  this 
stamen  prised  up.  Bees  are  forced  to  act  in  this  manner  from 
the  slit  in  the  staminal  tube  being  closely  covered  by  the  broad 
membranous  margin  of  the  single  stamen,  and  from  the  tube 
not  being  perforated  by  nectar-passages.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  three  British  species  of  Lathyrus  which  I  have  examined, 
and  in  the  allied  genus  Yicia,  two  nectar-passages  are  present. 
Therefore  British  bees  might  well  be  puzzled  how  to  act  in 
the  case  of  the  sweet-pea.  I  may  add  that  the  staminal  tube 
of  another  exotic  species,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  is  not  per- 
forated by  nectar-passagep,  and  this  species  has  rarely  set  any 
pods  in  my  garden,  unless  the  wing-petals  were  moved  up  and 
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down,  in  the  same  manner  as  bees  ought  to  do;  and  tiien  pods 
were  generally  formed,  bnt  from  some  canse  often  dropped  off 
afterwards.  One  of  my  sons  caught  an  elephant  sphinx-moth 
whilst  visiting  the  flowers  of  the  sweet-pea,  but  this  insect  wonkl 
not  depress  the  wing-petals  and  keel.  On  the  other  hand«  I  have 
seen  on  one  occasion  hive-bees,  and  two  or  three  oooasioQS  the 
Megackile  wiUughbidla  in  the  act  of  depressing  the  keel ;  and 
these  bees  had  the  under  sides  of  their  bodies  tliickly  covered 
with  pollen,  and  could  not  thus  fail  to  carry  poUen  fxosm  one 
flower  to  the  stigma  of  another.  Why  then  do  nqt  the  varieties 
occasionally  intercross,  though  this  would  not  often  happen,  as 
insects  so  rarely  act  in  an  efficient  manner  ?  The  feust  cannot,  as 
it  appears,  be  explained  by  the  flowers  being  self-fertilised  at  a 
very  early  age;  for  although  nectar  is  sometimes  secreted  and 
pollen  adheres  to  the  viscid  stigma  before  the  flowers  are  folly 
expanded,  yet  in  five  young  flowers  which  were  examined 
by  me  the  pollen-tubes  were  not  exserted.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  England  the  varieties  never  os 
yetj  rarely  intercross.  But  it  does  not  follow  fi^m  this,  that 
they  would  not  be  crossed  by  the  aid  of  other  and  larger  insects 
in  their  native  country,  which  in  botanical  works  is  said  to  be 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  Accordingly  I  wrote 
to  Professor  Delpino,  in  Florence,  and  he  informs  me  '*  that  it  is 
the  fixed  opinion  of  gardeners  there  that  the  varieties  do  inter- 
cross, and  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  pure  unless  they  are 
sown  separately." 

It  follows  also  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  several  varieties 
of  the  sweet-pea  must  have  prppagated  themselves  in  England 
by  self-fertilisation  for  very  many  generations,  since  the  time 
when  each  new  variety  first  appeared.  From  the  analogy  of  the 
plants  of  Mimulus  and  Ipomoea,  which  had  been  self-fertilised 
for  several  generations,  and  from  trials  previously  made  with 
the  common  pea,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  the  sweet- 
pea,  it  appeared  to  me  very  improbable  that  a  cross  between  the 
individuals  of  the  same  variety  would  benefit  the  ofikpring.  A 
cross  of  this  kind  was  therefore  not  tried,  which  I  now  regret. 
But  some  flowers  of  the  Fainted  Lady,  castrated  at  an  early 
age,  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  Purple  sweet-pea ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  varieties  differ  in  nothing 
except  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  cross  was  manifestly 
effectual  (though  only  two  seeds  were  obtained),  as  was  shown 
by  the  two  seedlings,  when  they  flowered,  closely  resembling 
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their  father,  the  Purple  pea,  ezceptmg  that  they  were  a  little 
lighter  coloured,  with  their  keels  slightly  streaked  with  pale 
purple.  Seeds  from  flowers  spontaneously  self-fertilised  under  a 
net  were  at  the  same  time  saved  firom  the  same  mother-plant,  the 
Painted  Lady.  These  seeds  unfortunately  did  not  germinate  on 
sand  at  the  same  time  with  the  crossed  seeds,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  planted  simultaneously.  One  of  the  two  crossed  seeds  in 
a  state  of  germination  was  planted  in  a  pot  (No.  L)  in  which  a 
self-fertilised  seed  in  the  same  state  had  been  planted  four  days 
bef[>re,  £0  that  this  latter  seedling  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  crossed  <me.  In  Pot  11.  the  other  crossed  seed  was  planted 
two  da^s  before  a  self-fertilised  one;  so  that  here  the  crossed 
seedling  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  self-fertilised  one. 
But  this  crossed  seedling  had  its  summit  gnawed  off  by  a  slug, 
and  was  in  consequence  for  a  time  quite  beaten  by  the  self- 
fertilised  plant.  Nevertheless  I  allowed  it  to  remain,  and  so 
great  was  its  constitutional  vigour  that  it  ultimately  beat  its  un- 
injured self-fertilised  rival.  When  all  four  plants  were  almost- 
fully  grown  they  were  measured,  as  here  shown : — 

Table  LIV. 
Laihyrus  odoratus. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
80 

Inches. 
64  j 

n. 

78i 

63 

Total  in  inches. 

158-5 

127-5 

The  two  crossed  plants  here  average  79*25,  and  the  two  self- 
fertilised  63*75  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  80.  Six  flowers  on 
these  two  crossed  plants  were  reciprocally  crossed  with  pollen 
from  the  other  plant,  and  the  six  pods  thus  produced  contained 
on  an  average  six  peas,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  seven.  Eigh- 
teen spontaneously  self-fertilised  pods  from  the  Painted  Lady, 
which,  as  already  stated,  had  no  doubt  been  self-fertilised  for 
many  previous  generations,  contained  on  an  average  only  3*93 
peas,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  five  peas ;  so  that  the  number 
of  peas  in  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  pods  was  as  100  to  65. 
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The  self-fertilised  peas  were,  however,  quite  as  heavy  as  those 
from  the  crossed  pods.  From  these  two  lots  of  seeds,  the  plants 
of  the  next  generation  were  raised. 

Plants  of  the  Second  Qeneratum. — ^Many  of  the  self-fertilised 
peas  just  referred  to  germinated  on  sand  before  any  of  the 
crossed  ones,  and  were  rejected.  As  soon  as  I  got  equal  pairs, 
they  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  large  pots,  which 
were  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  The  seedlings  thus  raised  were  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Painted  Lady,  which  was  first  crossed  by 
the  Purple  variety.  When  the  two  lots  were  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  height  there  was  no  difference  between  them.  Nor  was  there 
any  marked  difference  in  the  period  of  their  flowering.  When 
fully  grown  they  were  measured,  as  follows : — 

Table  LV. 

Lathyrus  odoratvs  {Second  Generation), 


No.  of  Pot 

Seedlings  fh>m  Plants  Seedlings  from  Plants 
crossed  daring  the     self-fertilised  daring 
two  previous  Genera-       many  previous 
tions.                       Generations. 

1. 

Inches. 
72| 
71 
52  J 

Inches. 

67 
56  i 

II. 

811 
55 

66 1 
38 1 
46 

Total  in  inches. 

377-50 

331-86 

The  average  height  of  the  six  crossed  plants  is  here  62-91,  and 
that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  55  *  31  inches ;  or  as  100  to  88.  There 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  two  lots ;  the 
crossed  plants  having  produced  in  the  greenhouse  thirty-five 
pois,  and  the  self-fertilised  thirty-two  pods. 

Seeds  were  saved  from  the  self-fertilised  flowers  on  these  two 
lots  of  plants,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  whether  the  seedlings 
thus  raised  would  inherit  any  difference  in  growth  or  vigour. 
It  must  therefore  be  understood  that  both  lots  in  the  following 
trial  are  plants  of  self-fertilised  parentage ;  but  that  in  the  one 
lot  the  plants  were  the  children  of  plants  which  had  been  crossed 
during  two  previous  generations,  having  been  before  that  self- 
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fertilised  for  many  generations;  and  that  in  the  other  lot  they 
were  the  children  of  plants  which  had  not  been  crossed  for  yery 
many  previous  generations.  The  seeds  germinated  on  sand  and 
were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots.  They 
were  measured,  when  fully  grown,  with  the  following  result :-  ■ 

Table  LVI. 
Lathyrus  odoratits. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Relf-fertilised  Plants 
from  Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants 

ftom  Self-fertilised 

Plants. 

I. 

Indies. 
72 
72 

Indies. 
65 
61i 

n. 

58 
68 
72} 

64 
68  i 
56} 

TIT. 

81 

60] 

IV. 

77  J 

76i 

Total  in  inchea. 

501 

452 

The  average  height  of  the  seven  self-fertilised  plants,  the  off- 
spring of  crossed  plants,  is  71*57,  and  that  of  the  seven  self-fer- 
tih'sed  plants,  the  offspring  of  self-fertilised  plants,  is  64' 67 ;  or 
as  100  to  90.  The  self-fertilised  plants  from  the  self-fertilised 
produced  rather  more  pods — ^viz.,  thirty-six — ^than  the  self-fer- 
tilised plants  from  the  crossed,  for  these  produced  only  thiriy-one 
pods. 

A  few  seeds  of  the  same  two  lots  were  sown  in  the  opposite 
comers  of  a  large  box  in  which  a  Brugmansia  had  long  been 
growing,  and  in  which  the  soil  was  so  exhausted  that  seeds  of 
IpoTMxa  purpurea  would  hardly  vegetate ;  yet  the  two  plants  of 
the  sweet-pea  which  were  raised  flourished  well.  For  a  long 
time  the  self-fertilised  plant  from  the  self-fertilised  beat  the  self- 
fertilised  plant  from  the  crossed  plant ;  the  former  flowered  flrst, 
and  was  at  one  time  77^  inches,  whilst  the  latter  was  only  68i  in 
height ;  but  ultimately  the  plant  from  the  previous  cross  showed 
its  superiority  and  attained  a  height  of  1081  inches,  whilst  the 
other  was  only  95  inches.    I  also  sowed  some  of  the  same  two 
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lots  of  seeds  in  poor  soil  in  a  shady  place  in  a  shmbbeory*  Here 
again  the  self-fertilised  plants  from  the  self-fertilised  for  a  long 
time  exceeded  considerably  in  height  those  from  the  preyionsly 
crossed  plants ;  and  this  may  probably  be  attributed,  in  the 
present  as  in  the  last  case,  to  these  seeds  having  germinated 
rather  sooner  than  those  from  the  crossed  plants ;  bnt  at  the 
close  of  the  season  the  tallest  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  from 
the  crossed  plants  was  30  inches,  whilst  the  tallest  of  the  self- 
fertilised  from  the  self-fertilised  was  29f  inches  in  height. 

From  the  yarious  fioicts  now  given  we  see  that  plants  derived 
firom  a  cross  between  two  varieties  of  the  sweet-pea,  which  differ 
in  no  respect  except  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  exceed 
considerably  in  height  the  offspring  from  self-fertilised  plants, 
both  in  the  first  and  second  generations.  The  crossed  plants 
also  transmit  their  superiority  in  height  and  vigour  to  their 
self-fertilised  of&pring. 

PlSUM  SATIVUM. 

The  common  pea  is  perfectly  fertile  when  its  flowers  are  pro- 
tected from  the  visits  of  insects ;  I  ascertained  this  with  two  or 
three  different  varieties,  as  did  Dr.  Ogle  with  another.  But  the 
flowers  are  likewise  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation;  Mr.  Parrer 
specifies  *  the  following  points,  namely :  "  The  open  blossom  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  most  attractive  and  convenient  position  for 
insects ;  the  conspicuous  vexillum ;  the  wings  forming  an  alight- 
ing place;  the  attachment  of  the  wings  to  the  keel,  by  which 
any  body  pressing  on  the  former  must  press  down  the  latter ; 
the  staminal  tube  enclosing  nectar,  and  affording  by  means  of  its 
partially  free  stamen  with  apertures  on  each  side  of  its  base  an 
open  passage  to  an  insect  seeking  the  nectar;  the  moist  and 
sticky  pollen  placed  just  where  it  will  be  swept  out  of  the  apex 
of  the  keel  against  the  entering  insect ;  the  stiff  elastic  style  so 
placed  that  on  a  pressure  being  applied  to  the  keel  it  will  be 
pushed  upwards  out  of  the  keel ;  the  hairs  on  the  style  placed 
on  that  side  of  the  style  only  on  which  there  is  space  for  the 
pollen,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  sweep  it  out;  and  the 
stigma  so  placed  as  to  meet  an  enteriDg  insect, —  all  these 
become  correlated  parts  of  one  elaborate  mechanism,  if  we 


•  *  Nature,'  Oct.  10,   1872,  p.      description  of  the  flowers,  *Be* 
479.    H.  MUller  gives  an  eLiborato      fruchtung,*  &c.  p.  247. 
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BQppoee  that  the  fertilisation  of  these  flowers  is  effected  b;  the 
carriage  of  pollen  from  one  to  the  other."  Notwithstanding  these 
manifest  pruTisions  for  cross-rertiliBatioD,  varieties  which  hare 
been  cnltiyated  for  very  many  successive  generations  in  close 
proximity,  although  flowering  at  the  eame  time,  remain  pure.  I 
have  elsewhere  *  given  evidence  on  this  head,  and  if  required 
oonld  give  more.  There  gbb  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  aome  of 
Koight'B  varieties,  which  were  originally  produced  by  an  artificial 
cross  and  were  very  vigorous,  lasted  for  at  least  sixty  years,  and 
daring  all  these  years  were  self-fertihsed ;  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise,  they  would  not  have  fcopt  true,  as  the  Bevoral  varieties 
are  generally  grown  near  tc^ether.  Most  of  the  varieties,  how- 
ever, endure  for  a  shorter  period;  and  tliis  may  be  in  part  due 
to  their  weakness  of  conatitatlon  from  loDg-conlinned   self- 


It  is  remarkable,  considering  that  the  flowers  secrete  muah 
nectar  and  afford  much  pollen,  how  soMom  they  are  visited  by 
insects  either  in  England  or,  as  H,  Mliller  remarks,  in  North 
Germany.  I  have  observed  the  flowers  for  the  laat  thirty  years, 
and  in  all  this  time  have  only  thrice  seen  bees  of  the  proper  ^nd  at 
work  (one  of  them  being  Bfimhiis  mtuMmm.),  such  &B  wero  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  depress  the  keel,  so  as  to  get  thenndersidesof 
their  bodies  dusted  with  jwllen.  These  bees  visited  several  Rowers, 
and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  cross-fertilise  them.  Hive-bees 
and  other  small  kinds  sometimes  collect  pollen  from  old  and 
already  fertilised  flowers,  but  this  is  of  no  account.  The  rarity 
of  the  visits  of  efficient  bees  to  tliis  exotic  plant  is,  I  believe,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  varieties  so  seldom  intercrossing.  That  a 
cross  does  occasionally  take  place,  as  might  be  expected  from  what 
has  just  been  stated,  is  certain,  from  the  recorded  cases  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  pollen  of  one  variety  on  the  seed- coats  of  another,  t 
The  late  Mr.  Masters,  who  particularly  attended  to  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  peas,  was  convinced  that  some  of  them  hod 
originated  from  accidental  crosses.  Bat  as  such  crosses  are 
rare,  the  old  varieties  would  not  often  be  thus  deteriorated,  more 
especially  as  plants  departing  from  the  proper  typo  are  generally 
rejected  by  those  who  collect  seed  for  sale.  There  is  another 
canse  which  probably  tends  lo  render  cross- fertilisation  rare. 


'Voiriution  of  Animals  and 
FIsittB  midw  DomL-Btii'atifin,' 
■    p.  ix,  Und  edit.  ml.  i.  |i.  :il8. 
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maneij,  the  early  age  at  which  the  pollen-tubes  are  exserted ; 
eight  flowers  not  folly  expanded  were  examined,  and  in  seven  of 
these  the  poUen-tnbes  were  in  this  state;  but  they  had  not  as 
yet  penetrated  the  stigma.  Although  so  few  insects  visit  the 
flowers  of  the  pea  in  this  country  or  in  North  Qeimasiy,  and 
although  the  anthers  seem  here  to  open  abnormally  soon,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  species  in  its  native  country  would  be  thus 
circumstanced. 

Owing  to  the  varieties  having  been  self-fertilised  for  many 
generations,  and  to  their  having  been  subjected  in  each  genera- 
tion to  nearly  the  same  conditions  (as  will  be  explained  in  a 
future  chapter),  I  did  not  expect  that  a  cross  between  two  such 
plants  would  benefit  the  offspring ;  and  so  it  proved  on  trial.  In 
1867  I  covered  up  several  plants  of  the  Early  Emperor  pea,  which 
was  not  then  a  very  new  variety,  so  that  it  must  already  have 
been  propagated  by  self-fertilisation  for  at  least  a  dozen  genera- 
tions. Some  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct 
plant  growing  in  the  same  row,  and  others  were  allowed  to 
fertilise  themselves  under  a  net.  The  two  lots  of  seeds  thus 
obtained  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  two  large  pots,  but  only 
four  i>airs  came  up  at  the  same  time.  The  pots  were  kept  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  seedlings  of  both  lots  when  between  6  and  7 
inches  in  height  were  equal.  When  nearly  full-grown  they 
were  measured,  as  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  LVn. 
Pisum  sativum. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Grossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
35 

Inches. 
29  f 

n. 

31  i 

35 

37 

51 
45 
33 

Total  in  inches. 

138-50 

158-75 

The  average  height  of  the  four  crossed  plants  is  here  34*62, 
and  that  of  the  four  self-fertilised  plants  39*68,  or  as  100  to  115. 
So  that  the  crossed  plants,  far  from  beating  the  self-fertilised, 
were  comi>letely  beaten  by  them. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  result  would  haye  been 
widely  different,  if  any  two  varieties  ont  of  the  numberless  ones 
which  exist  had  been  crossed.  Notwithstanding  that  both  had 
been  self-fertilised  for  many  previous  generations,  each  would 
almost  certainly  have  possessed  its  own  peculiar  constitution; 
and  this  degree  of  differentiation  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  a  cross  highly  beneficial.  I  have  spoken  thus  confidently 
of  the  benefit  which  would  have  been  derived  from  crossing  any 
two  varieties  of  the  pea  from  the  following  fEicts:  Andrew 
Enight  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  crossing  reciprocally  very 
tall  and  short  varieties,  says,*  "I  had  in  this  experiment  a 
striking  instance  of  the  stimulative  effects  of  crossing  the  breeds ; 
for  the  smallest  variety,  whose  height  rarely  exceeded  2  feet^ 
was  increased  to  6  feet;  whilst  the  height  of  the  large  and 
luxuriant  kind  was  very  little  diminished.''  Recently  Mr.  Laxton 
has  made  numerous  crosses,  and  everyone  has  been  astonished  at 
the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  the  new  varieties  which  he  has  thus 
raised  and  afterwards  fixed  by  selection.  He  gave  me  seed-peas 
produced  from  crosses  between  four  distinct  kinds;  and  the 
plants  thus  raised  were  extraordinarily  vigorous,  being  in  each 
case  from  1  to  2  or  even  B  feet  taller  than  the  parent-forms, 
which  were  raised  at  the  same  time  close  alongside.  But  as 
I  did  not  measure  their  actual  height  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
ratio,  but  it  must  have  been  at  least  as  100  to  75.  A  similar 
trial  was  subsequently  made  with  two  other  peas  from  a  different 
cross,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same.  For  instance,  a  crossed 
seedling  between  the  Maple  aud  Purple-podded  pea  was  planted 
in  poor  soil  and  grew  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  116  inches; 
whereas  the  tallest  plant  of  either  parent  variety,  namely,  a 
Purple-podded  pea,  was  only  70  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  60. 

Sabothamkus  soopabius. 

Bees  incessantly  visit  the  fiowers  of  the  common  Broom,  and 
these  are  adapted  by  a  curious  mechanism  for  cross-fertilisation. 
When  a  bee  alights  on  the  wing-petals  of  a  young  flower,  the 
keel  is  sUghjbly  opened  and  the  short  stamens  spring  out,  which 
rub  their  pollen  against  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  If  a  rather 
older  flower  is  visited  for  the  first  time  (or  if  the  bee  exerts  great 
force  on  a  younger  flower),  the  keel  opens  along  its  whole 
length,  and  the  longer  as  well  a^  the  shorter  stamens,  together 

*  *  Philosophical  TransaotioDs,'  1799,  p.  200, 
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with  the  much  elongated  cnryed  pistil,  spring  forth  with  yiolenco. 
The  flattened,  spoon-like  extremity  of  the  pistil  rests  for  a  time 
on  the  hack  of  the  bee,  and  leaves  on  it  the  load  of  pollen  with 
which  it  is  charged.  As  soon  as  the  bee  flies  away,  the  pistil 
instantly  cnrls  round,  so  that  the  stigmatic  surface  is  now  up- 
turned and  occupies  a  position,  in  which  it  would  be  rubbed 
against  the  abdomen  of  another  bee  visiting  the  same  flower. 
Thus,  when  the  pistil  first  escapes  from  the  keel,  the  stigma 
is  rubbed  against  the  back  of  the  bee,  dusted  with  pollen 
firom  the  longer  stamens,  either  of  the  same  or  another  flower; 
«nd  afterwards  against  the  lower  surface  of  the  bee  dusted 
with  pollen  from  the  shorter  stamens,  which  is  often  shed  a 
day  or  two  before  that  from  the  longer  stamens.*  By  this 
mechanism  cross-fertilisation  is  rendered  almost  inevitable,  and 
we  shall  immediately  see  that  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  is 
more  effective  than  that  from  the  same  flower.  I  need  only  add 
that,  according  to  H.  MilUer,  the  flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar, 
and  he  thinks  that  bees  insert  their  proboscides  only  in  the  hope 
of  finding  nectar ;  but  they  act  in  this  manner  so  frequently  and 
for  so  long  a  time  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  they 
obtain  something  palatable  within  the  flowers. 

If  the  visits  of  bees  are  prevented,  and  if  the  flowers  are 
not  dashed  by  the  wind  against  any  object,  the  keel  never 
opens,  so  that  the  stamens  and  pistil  remain  enclosed.  Plants 
thus  protected  yield  very  few  pods  in  comparison  with  those 
produced  by  neighbouring  uncovered  bushes,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  I  fertilised  a  few  flowers  on  a  plant  growing 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature  with  pollen  from  another  plant 
close  alongside,  and  the  four  crossed  capsules  contained  on 
an  average  9 '2  seeds.  This  large  number  no  doubt  was  due 
to  the  bush  being  covered  up,  and  thus  not  exhausted  by 
producing  many  pods ;  for  fifty  pods  gathered  from  an  adjoining 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been  fertilised  by  the  bees, 
contained  an  average  of  only  7 '14  seeds.  Ninety-three  pods 
spontaneously  self-fertilised  on  a  large  bush  which  had  been 
covered  up,  but  had  been  much  agitated  by  the  wind,  contained 
an  average  of  2*93  seeds.    Ten  of  the  finest  of  these  ninety- 


•  ITicse  observations  have  been  ix.  1866,  p.  358.    H.  Miiller  has 

a  noted  in  an  abbreviated  form  ly  since  published  a  full  and  exoel- 

lie   Rev.    G.  HouhIow,    in    the  lent  account  of  the  flower  in  his 

'Journal  of  Linn.  Soo.  Boi'  vol.  ' Befmohtung/  &c.  p.  240. 
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three  capsules  yielded  an  average  of  4*30  seeds,  that  is  less  than 
half  the  average  number  in  the  four  artificially  crossed  capsules. 
The  ratio  of  7-14  to  2-93,  or  as  100  to  41,  is  probably  the 
fairest  for  the  number  of  seeds  per  pod,  yielded  by  naturally- 
crossed  and  spontaneously  self-fertilised  flowers.  The  crossed 
seeds  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  the  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  seeds  were  heavier,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  88.  We  thus 
see  that  besides  the  mechanical  adaptations  for  cross-fertilisation, 
the  flowers  are  much  more  productive  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant  than  with  their  own  pollen. 

Eight  pairs  of  the  above  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds,  after 
they  had  germinated  on  sand,  were  planted  (1867)  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  two  large  pots.  When  several  of  the  seedlings 
were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  there  was  no  marked  difference 
between  the  two  lots.  But  even  at  this  early  age  the  leaves  of 
the  self-fertilised  seedlings  were  smaller  and  of  not  so  bright  a 
green  as  those  of  the  crossed  seedlings.  The  pots  were  kept  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  the  plants  on  the  following  spring  (1868) 
looked  unhealthy  and  had  grown  but  little,  they  were  plunged, 
stni  in  their  pots,  into  the  open  ground.  The  plants  all  suffered 
much  from  the  sudden  change,  especially  the  self-fertilised,  and 
two  of  the  latter  died.  The  remainder  were  measured,  and  I 
give  the  measurements  in  the  following  table,  because  I  have 
not  seen  in  any  other  species  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seedlings  at  so  early  an  age. 


Tablb  Lvm. 

Sarothammts  scoparitis  (very  young  plants). 


NaofPot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 

6 
2 

Inches. 
1 

n. 

2 

1 
Oj 

Total  in  inches. 

17-5 

3-0 

The  six  crossed  plants  here  average  2*91,  and  the  six  self- 
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fertilised  1*33  inches  in  height;  so  that  the  former  were  nune 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  latter,  or  as  100  to  46. 

In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  (1869)  the  three  crossed 
plants  in  Pot  L  had  all  grown  to  nearly  a  foot  in  height^  and  they 
had  smothered  the  three  little  self-fertilised  plants  so  completely 
that  two  were  dead;  and  the  third,  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  height,  was  dying.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
plants  had  been  bedded  out  in  their  pots,  so  that  they  were 
subjected  to  very  severe  competition.  This  pot  was  now  thrown 
away. 

The  six  plants  in  Pot  II.  were  all  aliye.  One  of  the  self- 
fertilised  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  taller  than  any  one  of  the 
crossed  plants ;  but  the  other  two  self-fertilised  plants  were  in  a 
yery  poor  condition.  I  therefore  resolved  to  leave  these  plants  to 
struggle  together  for  some  years.  By  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  (1869)  the  self-fertilised  plant  which  had  been  victorious 
was  now  beaten.  The  measurements  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Table  TjTX. 
Pot  n. — Sarothamnus  scoparius. 


Crossed  Plants.      |  Self-fertilised  Plants.  1 

Inches. 

H 

Inches. 

'I' 

2j 

The  same  plants  were  again  measured  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year^  1870. 

Tablb  LX. 
Pot  II. — Sarothamnus  scoparitM, 


Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

Indies. 
26] 
16j 
14 

Inches. 

1*1 

66-75 

35-50 
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The  three  crossed  plants  now  ayeraged  18*  91,  and  the  three 
self-fertilised  11  *  83  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  63.  The  three 
crossed  plants  in  Pot  I.,  as  already  shown,  had  beaten  the  three 
self -fertilised  plants  so  completely,  that  any  comparison  between 
them  was  superfluous. 

The  winter  of  1870-1871  was  severe.  In  the  spring  the  three 
crossed  plants  in  Pot  11.  had  not  even  the  tips  of  their  shoots  in 
the  least  injured,  whereas  all  three  self-fertilised  plants  were 
killed  half-way  down  to  the  ground ;  and  this  shows  how  much 
more  tender  they  were.  In  consequence  not  one  of  these  latter 
plants  bore  a  single  flower  during  the  ensuing  summer  of  1871, 
whilst  all  three  crossed  plants  flowered. 

Ononis  minhtissima. 

This  plant,  of  which  seeds  were  sent  me  from  North  Italy,  pro- 
duces, besides  the  ordinary  papilionaceous  flowers,  minute,  imper- 
fect, closed  or  cleistogene  flowers,  which  can  never  be  cross-ferti- 
lised, but  are  highly  self-fertile.  Some  of  the  perfect  flowers  were 
crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  and  six  capsules  thus 
produced  yielded  on  an  average  3*66  seeds,  with  a  maximum 
of  flve  in  one.  Twelve  perfect  flowers  were  marked  and  allowed 
to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously  under  a  net,  and  they 
yielded  eight  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  2 '38  seeds,  with 
a  maximum  of  three  seeds  in  one.  So  that  the  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  capsules  from  the  perfect  flowers  yielded  seeds  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  65.  Fifty-three  capsules  produced  by  the 
cleistogene  flowers  contained  on  an  average  4*1  seeds,  so  that 
these  were  the  most  productive  of  all;  and  the  seeds  them- 
selves looked  flner  even  than  those  from  the  crossed  perfect 
flowers. 

The  seeds  from  the  crossed  perfect  flowers  and  from  the  self- 
fertilised  cleistogene  flowers  were  allowed  to  germinate  on  sand ; 
but  unfortunately  only  two  pairs  germinated  at  the  same  time. 
These  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  pot,  which 
was  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  seedlings  were  about  4i  inches  in  height,  the  two  lots 
were  equal.  In  the  autanm  of  the  following  year  (1868)  the  two 
crossed  plants  were  of  exactly  the  same  height,  viz.,  llf  inches, 
and  the  two  self  fertilised  plants  12-J-  and  7f  inches ;  so  that  one 
of  the  self-fertilised  exceeded  considerably  in  height  all  the  others. 
By  the  autumn  of  1869  the  two  crossed  plants  had  acquired  the 
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fiupremacy ;  their  height  being  16j  and  t^l,  whilst  that  of  the 
two  self-fertilised  plants  was  14|  and  11|  inches. 
By  the  automn  of  1870^  the  heights  were  as  follows  >^ 

Table  LXI. 
Ononis  minutissima. 


GroiBed  Plants. 

Seir-fertlUaed  Plants. 

Inches. 
20] 
19f 

Inches. 
171 
17 1 

39-63 

34-75 

So  that  the  mean  height  of  the  two  crossed  plants  was  19*81, 
and  that  of  the  two  self-fertilised  17*37  inches ;  or  as  100  to  88. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  two  lots  were  at  first  equal  in 
height ;  that  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  then  had  the  advan- 
tage, the  two  crossed  plants  being  at  last  yictorious. 

Svmmary  on  the  Leguminosss. — Six  genera  in  this 
family  were  experimented  on,  and  the  results  are  in 
some  respects  remarkable.  The  crossed  plants  of  the 
two  species  of  Lupinus  were  conspicuously  superior  to 
the  self-fertilised  plants  in  height  and  fertility ;  and 
when  grown  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  in 
vigour.  The  scarlet-runner  {Phaseolus  mvltijlorus)  is 
partially  sterile  if  the  visits  of  bees  are  prevented,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  varieties  growing  near 
one  another  intercross.  The  five  crossed  plants,  how- 
ever, exceeded  in  height  the  five  self-fertilised  only 
by  a  little.  Phaseolus  vulgaris  is  perfectly  self-fertile ; 
nevertheless,  varieties  growing  in  the  same  garden 
sometimes  intercross  largely.  The  varieties  otLathyrus 
odoratus,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  intercross 
in  this  country  ;  and  though  the  flowers  are  not  often 
visited  by  eificient  insects,  I  cannot  account  for  this 
fact,  more  especially  as  the  varieties  are  believed  to 
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intercross  in  North  Italy.  Plants  raised  from  a  cross 
between  two  varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers,  grev^  much  taller  and  were  under  un- 
favourable conditions  more  vigorous  than  the  seK-ferti- 
lised  plants;  they  also  transmitted,  when  self-fertilised, 
their  superiority  to  their  offspring.  The  many  varieties 
of  the  common  Pea  (Pisum  sativum),  though  growing  in 
close  proximity,  very  seldom  intercross  ;  and  this  seems 
due  to  the  rarity  in  this  country  of  the  visits  of  bees 
sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  cross-fertilisation.  A 
cross  between  the  self-fertilised  individuals  of  the  same 
variety  does  no  good  whatever  to  the  offspring ;  whilst 
a  cross  between  distinct  varieties,  though  closely  allied, 
does  great  good,  of  which  we  have  excellent  evidence. 
The  flowers  of  the  Broom  (Sarothamnus)  are  almost 
sterile  if  they  are  not  disturbed  and  if  insects  are  ex- 
cluded. The  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  is  more 
effective  than  that  from  the  same  flower  in  producing 
seeds.  The  crossed  seedlings  have  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  the  self-fertilised  when  grown  together  in 
close  competition.  Lastly,  only  four  plants  of  the 
Ononis  minutissima  were  raised ;  but  as  these  were 
observed  during  their  whole  growth,  the  advantage  of 
the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  plants  may,  I  think, 
be  fully  trusted. 

XV.  ONAGKACE^.— Olarkia  kleoans. 

Owing  to  the  season  being  very  unfavourable  (1867),  few  of 
the  flowers  which  I  fertilised  formed  capsoles ;  twelve  crossed 
flowers  produced  only  four,  and  eighteen  self-fertilised  flowers 
yielded  only  one  capsule.  The  seeds  after  germinating  on  sand 
were  planted  in  three  pots,  but  all  the  self-fertilised  plants  died 
in  one  of  thenL  When  the  two  lots  were  betweeift  4  and  5 
inches  in  height,  the  crossed  began  to  show  a  slight  superiority 
over  the  self-fertilised.  When  in  ftill  flower  they  were  measured, 
with  the  following  result : — 
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No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertaised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
40j 
35 
25 

Inches. 
33 
24 
23 

n. 

33 1 

30| 

Total  in  inches. 

134-0 

110-5 

Tbe  ayerage  height  of  the  four  crossed  plants  is  83*  5,  and 
that  of  the  four  self-fertilised  plants  27*62  inches^  or  as  100  to 
82.  The  crossed  plants  altogether  produced  105  and  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  63  capsules ;  or  as  100  to  60.  lu  both  pots  a 
self-fertilised  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  crossed  planta. 

XVI.  LOASACE^.— Babtonia  aubba. 

Some  flowers  were  crossed  and  self-fertilised  in  the  usual 
manner  daring  two  seasons ;  but  as  I  reared  on  the  first  occasion 

Tablb  LXTTT. 
Bartonia  aurea. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Grossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
31 

Inches. 
37 

n. 

18| 

20 1 

nL 

191 

40| 

IV. 

25 
36 

35 
15j 

V. 

31 
16 

18 
llj 

VL 

20 

32 1 

Total  in  inches. 

197*0 

210-5 
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only  two  pairs,  the  resnlts  are  given  together.  On  both  occasions 
the  crossed  capsules  contained  slightly  more  seeds  than  the  self- 
fertilised.  Daring  the  first  year,  when  the  planta  were  about 
7  inches  in  height,  the  self-fertilised  were  the  tallest,  and  in  the 
second  year  the  crossed  were  the  tallest  When  the  two  lots  were 
in  full  flower  they  were  measured,  as  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  ayerage  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  24  *  62,  and  that 
of  the  eight  self-fertilised  26*31  inches;  or  as  100  to  107.  So  that 
the  self-fertilised  had  a  decided  adyantage  over  the  crossed.  But 
the  plants  from  some  cause  never  grew  well,  and  finally  became 
so  unhealthy  that  only  three  crossed  and  three  self-fertilised 
plants  survived  to  set  any  capsules,  and  these  were  few  in  number. 
The  two  lots  seemed  to  be  about  equally  unproductive. 

XVTL  PASSrPLOBAOE^.— Passiploba  gbaoiub. 

This  annual  species  produces  spontaneously  numerous  fruits 
when  insects  are  excluded,  and  behaves  in  this  respect  very 
differently  from  most  of  the  other  species  in  the  genus,  which 
are  extremely  sterile  unless  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  distinct 
plant.*  Fourteen  fruits  from  crossed  flowers  contained  on  an 
ayerage  24*14  seeds.  Fourteen  fruits  (two  poor  ones  being 
rejected),  spontaneously  self-fertilised  under  a  net,  contained  on 
an  average  20*58  seeds  per  fruit;  or  as  100  to  85.  These  seeds 
were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  three  pots,  but  only  two  pairs 
came  up  at  the  same  time ;  and  therefore  a  fair  judgment  cannot 
be  formed. 

Table  LXIV. 
Fassijlora  gracilis. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Groflsed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
56 

Inches. 
38 

II. 

42 

64 

Total  in  inches. 

98 

102 

The  mean  of  the  two  crossed  is  49  inches,  and  that  of  the  two 
self-fertilised  51  inches ;  or  as  100  to  104. 

*  *  Variation  of  Animals  and      chap.  xvii.  Snd  edit.  vol.  ii  p. 
Plants     under     Domestioation, '      118, 
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XYin.  UMBfiLLIFEBiB.— Afiux  PBTBOsiLnnni. 

The  UmbellifenB  are  proterandrooSj  and  can  hardly  fkil  to  be 
cross-fertilised  by  the  many  flies  and  small  Hymenoptera  whidi 
Tisit  the  flowers.*  A  plant  of  the  common  pandey  was  ooyered 
by  a  net,  and  it  apparently  produced  as  many  and  as  fine 
spontaneonsly  self-fertilised  fruits  or  seeds  as  the  adjoining 
imcoTered  plants.  The  flowers  on  the  latter  were  visited  by  so 
many  insects  that  they  must  have  receiyed  pollen  from  one 
another.  Some  of  these  two  lots  of  seeds  were  left  on  sand,  but 
nearly  all  the  self-fertilised  seeds  germinated  before  the  others, 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  throw  all  away.  The  remaining  seeds 
were  then  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots.  At  first  the 
self-fertilised  seedlings  were  a  little  taller  in  most  of  the  pots< 
than  the  naturally  crossed  seedlings,  and  this  no  doubt  was  due 
to  the  self-fertilised  seeds  having  germinated  first.  But  in 
the  antuom  all  the  plants  were  so  equal  that  it  did  not  seein 
ynfrth  while  to  measure  them.  In  two  of  the  pots  they  were 
absolutely  equal;  in  a  third,  if  there  was  any  difference,  it  was 
in  &your  of  the  crossed  plants,  and  in  a  somewhat  pfauaer 
manner  in  the  fourth  pot.  But  neither  side  had  any  substantial 
advantage  over  the  other;  so  that  in  height  they  may  be  said 
to  be  as  100  to  100. 

XTX.  DIPSAGE^.— SoABiosA  atro-pubpubba. 
The  flowers,  which  are  proterandrous,  were  fertilised  during 

Table  LXV. 

Scahiosa  atro-purpurea. 


No.  of  Pot. 
I. 

Croesed  Plants. 

Self- ferUllHcd  Plants. 

Inches. 
14 

Inches. 
20 

II. 

15 

I4j 

III. 

21 

14 
18 

Total  in  inches. 

68-5 

61-5 

♦  H.  Mailer,  *Befruchtunp:/&c. 
p.  96.  Aooordiug  to  M.  Mustel 
(as  Btated  by  Godron,  *  De  FBa- 


p^ce,'  torn.  ii.  p.  58, 1859),  varieties 
of  the  carrot  growing  near  each 
other  readily  interoross. 
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the  nnfEiyoiirable  season  of  1867,  bo  that  I  got  few  seeds, 
especially  from  the  self-fertilised  heads,  which  were  extremely 
sterile.  The  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  raised  from  these 
seeds  were  measured  before  they  were  in  fall  flower,  as  in  the 
preceding  table. 

The  fonr  crossed  plants  averaged  17*12,  and  the  fonr  self-fer- 
tilised 15*37  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  90.  One  of  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  in  Pot  III.  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  its 
fellow  pulled  up ;  so  that  when  they  were  again  measured  to  the 
summits  of  their  flowers,  there  were  only  three  on  each  side ; 
the  crossed  now  averaged  in  height  32*83,  and  the  self-fertilised 
80*16  inches;  or  as  100  to  92. 


XX.  COMPOSIT-^— Lactuca  sativa. 

Three  plants  of  Lettuce*  (Qreat  London  Cos  yar.)  grew  close 
together  in  my  garden ;  one  was  covered  by  a  net,  and  produced 
self-fertilised  seeds,  the  other  two  were  allowed  to  be  naturally 
crossed  by  insects;  but  the  season (1867)  was  un&vourable,  and 
I  did  not  obtain  many  seeds.  Only  one  crossed  and  one  self- 
fertilised  plant  were  nused  in  Pot  I.,  and  their  measurements  are 
given  in  the  following  table  (LXYI.).  The  flowers  on  this  one 
self-fertilised  plant  were  again  self-fertilised  under  a  net,  not 
with  pollen  from  the  same  floret,  but  from  other  florets  on  the 
same  head.  The  flowers  on  the  two  crossed  plants  were  left  to 
be  crossed  by  insects,  but  the  process  was  aided  by  some  pollen 
being  occasionally  transported  by  me  from  plant  to  plant  These 
two  lots  of  seeds,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  in 
pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Pots  II.  and  HE.,  which  were  at 
first  kept  in  the  greenhouse  and  then  turned  out  of  doors.  The 
phints  were  measured  when  in  full  flower.  The  following  table, 
4^erefore,  includes  plants  belonging  to  two  generations.  When 
the  seedlings  of  the  two  lots  were  only  5  or  6  inches  in  height 
they  were  equal.  In  Pot  IIL  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants 
died  before  flowering,  as  has  occurred  in  so  many  other  cases. 


*  The  GompositiB  are  well- 
adapted  for  cro88-fertiIiBation,  but 
a  nuroeryman  on  whom  I  can 
rely,  told  me  that  he  had  been  in 
the  hHbit  of  sowing  several  kinds 
of  lettuce  near  together  for  the 
sake  of  seed,  and  bad  never  ob- 
served that  they  became  crossi  d. 


It  is  very  improbable  that  all  the 
varieties  which  were  thus  oalti- 
vated  near  together  flowered  at 
different  times ;  but  two  which  I 
selected  by  hazard  and  sowed 
near  each  other  did  not  flower  at 
the  same  time ;  and  my  trial 
failed. 
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Table  LXYL 
Lcustuca  scUiva, 


NaofPoi. 

CixMsed  Plants. 

SdMlBrtllifled  Plants. 

I. 

First  generation, 

planted  in  open 

ground. 

iDchea 
27 
25 

Inches. 
21| 
20 

IL 

Second  generation, 

planted  in  open 

ground. 

29 1 

17 
12 1 

24 
10 
11 

III. 

Second  generation, 

kept  in  the  pot. 

14 
lOj 

I' 

Totfil  in  inches. 

136 

96 

The  ayerage  height  of  the  seyen  crossed  plants  is  19*43,  and 
that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  16  inches ;  or  as  100  to  82. 


XXI.  CAMPANULACE^.— Speoulabia  speculum. 

In  the  closely  allied  genus.  Campanula,  in  which  Specularia 
was  formerly  included,  the  anthers  shed  at  an  early  period  their 
pollen,  and  this  adheres  to  the  collecting  hairs  which  surround 
the  pistil  beneath  the  stigma ;  so  that  without  some  mechanical 
aid  the  flowers  cannot  be  fertilised.  For  instance,  I  coyered  up 
a  plant  of  Campanula  carpathica,  and  it  did  not  produce  a  single 
capsule,  whilst  the  surrounding  uncovered  plants  seeded  pro- 
fusely. On  the  other  hand,  the  present  species  of  Specularia 
appears  to  set  almost  as  many  capsules  when  covered  up,  as 
when  left  to  the  visits  of  the  Diptera,  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  are  the  only  insects  that  frequent  the  flowers.*  I  did  not 
ascertain  whether  the  naturally  crossed  and  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  capsules  contained  an  equal  number  of  seeds,  but  a 
comparison   of  artificially  crossed   and    self-fertilised   flowers. 


*  It  has  long  been  known  that 
another  species  of  the  genus, 
Speetdaria    perfoliata,    produces 


cleistogene  as  well  as  perfect 
flowers,  and  the  former  are  of 
course  self-fertile. 
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showed  that  the  former  were  probably  the  most  productiye.  It 
appears  that  this  plant  is  capable  of  producing  a  large  number 
of  self-fertilised  capsules  owing  to  the  petals  closing  at  night,  as 
well  as  during  cold  weather.  In  the  act  of  closing,  the  margins 
of  the  petals  become  reflexed,  and  their  inwardly  projecting 
midribs  then  pass  between  the  clefts  of  the  stigma,  and  in  doing 
so  push  the  pollen  from  the  outside  of  the  pistil  on  to  the 
stigmatic  surfaces.* 

Twenty  flowers  were  fertilised  by  me  with  their  own  pollen, 
but  owing  to  the  bad  season,  only  six  capsules  were  produced  * 
they  contained  on  an  average  21*7  seeds,  with  a  maximum  of 
forty-eight  in  one.  Fourteen  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  another  plant,  and  these  produced  twelve  capsules,  contain- 
ing on  an  average  30  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  fifty- 
seven  Feeds ;  so  that  the  crossed  seeds  were  to  the  self-fertilised 
from  an  equal  number  of  capsules  as  100  to  72.  The  former 
were  also  heavier  than  an  equal  number  of  self-fertilised  seeds, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  86.  Thus,  whether  we  judge  by  the  number 
of  capsules  produced  from  an  equal  number  of  flowers,  or  by  the 
average  number  of  the  contamed  seeds,  or  the  maximum  number 
in  any  one  capsule,  or  by  their  weight,  crossing  does  great  good 
in  comparison  with  self-fertilisation.    The  two  lots  of  seeds  were 


Table  LXYH 

Specularia  speculum. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Tallest  Croflsed  Plant 
in  each  Pot 

TaUest  Self-fertilised 
Plant  in  each  Pot 

L 

Inches. 
18 

Inches. 
15| 

IL 

17 

19 

TIL 

22| 

18 

IV. 

20 

23 

Total  in  inches. 

77-13 

75-75 

*  Mr.  Meehan  has  lately  shown 
C  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Philadel- 
phia,' May  16,  1876,  p.  84)  that 
\^  clodn^  of  t)ie  flowers  of  Clay- 


Umia  vtrginica  and  Banunctdus  &u2- 
h08U8  during  the  night  causes  their 
self-fertilisation. 
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sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots ;  but  the  seedlings  were 
Doi  sufficiently  thinned.  Only  the  tallest  plant  cm  each  side  was 
measured,  when  fally  grown.  The  measurements  are  giyen  in 
the  preceding  table.  In  all  four  pots  the  crossed  plants  flowered 
first  When  the  seedlings  were  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
height  both  lots  were  equal. 

The  four  tallest  crossed  plants  ayeraged  19*28^  and  the  four 
tallest  self-fertilised  18*93  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  98. 
Ho  that  there  was  no  difference  worth  speaking  of  between  the 
two  lots  in  height ;  though  other  great  advantages  are  deriyed, 
as  we  have  seen^  from  cross-fertilisation.  From  beiug  grown  in 
pots  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  none  of  the  plants  produced 
any  capsules. 

LOBSLIA  BAMOSA.* 
Yar,  SiMUhfiake, 

The  well-adapted  means  by  which  cross-fertilisation  is  en- 
sured in  this  genus  have  been  described  by  several  author&f 
The  pistil  as  it  slowly  increases  in  length  pushes  the  pollen 
out  of  the  conjoined  anthers,  by  the  aid  of  a  ring  of  bristles ;  the 
two  lobes  of  t^e  stigma  being  at  this  time  closed  and  incapable 
of  fertilisation.  The  extrusion  of  the  pollen  is  also  aided  by 
insects,  which  nib  against  the  little  bristles  that  project  from 
the  anthers.  The  pollen  thus  pushed  out  is  carried  by  insects 
to  the  older  flowers,  in  which  the  stigma  of  the  now  freely 
projecting  pistil  is  open  and  ready  to  be  fertilised.  I  proved 
the  importance  of  the  gaily-coloured  corolla,  by  cutting  off  the 
large  lower  petal  of  several  flowers  of  Lobelia  erinus ;  and  these 
flowers  were  neglected  by  the  hive-bees  which  were  incessantly 
visiting  the  other  flowers. 

A  capsule  was  obtained  by  crossing  a  flower  of  L»  ramosa 


*  I  have  adopted  the  name 
given  to  this  plant  in  the  *  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle,*  1866.  Prof. 
T.  Dyer,  however,  informs  me 
that  it  probably  is  a  white  Tariety 
of  L,  tenuior  of  R.  Brown,  from 
W.  Australia. 

t  See  the  works  of  Hildehrand 
and  Delpino.  Mr.  Farrer  also 
has  given  a  remarkably  clear 
description  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  cross-fertilisation  is  effected 
in  this  genuB,  in  the  *  Annals  and 


Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  ii.  (4th 
series)  1868,  p.  260.  In  the  allied 
genus  Isotoma,  the  curious  spike 
which  projects  rectangularly  from 
the  anthers,  and  which  when 
shaken  causes  the  pollen  to  fall 
on  the  back  of  an  entering  insect, 
seems  to  have  boen  developed 
from  a  bristle,  like  one  of  those 
which  spring  from  the  anthers  in 
some  of  or  all  the  species  (»f  Lo- 
belia, as  described  by  Mr.  Farrer. 
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with  pollen  from  another  plant,  and  two  other  cajNmles  from 
artificially  self-fertilised  flowers.  The  contained  seeds  were 
sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots.  Some  of  the  crossed 
seedlings  which  came  up  before  the  others  had  to  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away.  Whilst  the  plants  were  Tery  small  there  was 
not  much  difference  in  height  between  the  two  lots ;  but  in  Pot 
HL  the  self-fertilised  were  for  a  time  the  tallest.  When  in  foU 
flower  the  tallest  plant  on  each  side  of  each  pot  was  measured, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  all  four 
pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  its  opponents. 


Table  LXVnL 
LcMia  ramosa  (First  Oeneratum). 


NaoTFot. 

Tallest  Croflsed  Plant 
in  each  Pot. 

TaUest  Self-fertniaed 
Plant  in  each  Pot. 

L 

Inches. 
22  j 

Inches. 
171 

n. 

27  J 

24 

m. 

161 

15 

IV. 

22 1 

17 

Total  in  inches. 

89*0 

73-5 

The  four  tallest  crossed  plants  averaged  22*25,  and  the  four 
tallest  self-fertiUsed  18*37  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  82.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  anthers  of  a  good  many  of  these 
self-fertilised  plants  did  not  cohere  and  did  not  contain  any 
pollen ;  and  the  anthers  even  of  a  very  few  of  the  crossed  plante 
were  in  the  same  condition.  Some  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants 
were  again  crossed,  four  capsules  being  thus  obtained ;  and  some 
flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  again  self-fertilised, 
seven  capsules  being  thus  obtained.  The  seeds  from  both  lots 
were  weighed,  and  it  was  calculated  that  an  equal  number  of 
capsules  would  have  yielded  seed  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
100  for  the  crossed  to  60  for  the  self-fertilised  capsules.  So  that 
the  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  again  crossed  were  much 
more  fertile  than  those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  again  self- 
fertilised* 
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Plants  of  the  Second  Generation, — ^The  above  two  lots  of  seeds 
were  placed  on  damp  sand,  and  many  of  the  crossed  seeds 
germinated,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  before  the  self-fertilised,  and 
were  rejected.  Three  or  four  pairs  in  the  same  state  of  germina- 
tion were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  pots ;  a  single 
pair  in  a  third  pot ;  and  all  the  remaining  seeds  were  sown  crowded 
in  a  fourth  pot.  When  the  seedlings  were  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  they  were  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  three  first 
pots ;  but  in  Pot  IV.,  in  which  they  'grew  crowded  and  were 
thus  exposed  to  severe  competition,  the  crossed  were  about  a 
third  taller  than  the  self-fertilised.  In  this  latter  pot,  when 
the  crossed  averaged  5  inches  in  height,  the  self-fertilised  were 
about  4  inches;  nor  did  they  look  nearly  such  fine  plants. 
In  all  four  pots  the  crossed  plants  flowered  some  days  before 
the  self-fertilised.  When  in  fall  flower  the  tallest  plant  on  each 
side  was  measured;  but  before  this  time  the  single  crossed 
plant  in  Pot  III.,  which  was  taller  than  its  antagonist,  had  died 
and  was  not  measured.  So  that  only  the  tallest  plant  on  each 
side  of  three  pots  was  measured^  as  in  the  following  table  :- 


Table  LXIX. 

Lobelia  ramosa  {Second  Generation). 


No.  of  Pot. 

Tallest  Crossed  Plant 
in  each  Pot. 

TaUest  Self-fertnised 
Plant  in  each  Pot 

I. 

Inches. 
27  i 

Inches. 
18j 

II. 

21 

19j 

IV. 

Crowded. 

21j 

19 

Total  in  inches. 

70 

67 

The  average  height  of  the  three  tallest  crossed  plants  is  here 
23  -33,  and  that  of  the  three  tallest  self-fertilised  19  inches ;  or  as 
100  to  81.  Besides  this  difference  in  height,  the  crossed  plants 
were  much  more  vigorous  and  more  branched  than  the  self- 
fertilised  plants,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not 
weighed. 
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Lobelia  fulgknb. 

This  species  offers  a  somewhat  perplexing  case.  In  the  first 
generation  the  self-fertilised  plants,  though  few  in  number, 
greatly  exceeded  the  crossed  in  height ;  whilst  in  the  second 
generation,  when  the  trial  was  made  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the 
crossed  beat  the  self-fertilised  plants.  As  this  species  is 
generally  propagated  by  off-sets,  some  seedlings  were  first 
raised,  in  order  to  have  distinct  plants.  On  one  of  these  plants 
several  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen ;  and  as  the 
pollen  is  mature  and  shed  long  before  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower  is  ready  for  fertilisation,  it  was  necessary  to  number  each 
flower  and  keep  its  pollen  in  paper  with  a  corresponding  number. 
By  this  means  well-matured  pollen  was  used  for  self-fertilisation. 
Several  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
a  distinct  individual,  and  to  obtain  this  the  conjoined  anthers  of 
young  flowers  were  roughly  squeezed,  and  as  it  is  naturally 
protruded  very  slowly  by  the  growth  of  the  pistil,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pollen  used  by  me  was  hardly  mature,  certainly  less 
mature  than  that  employed  for  self-fertilisation.  I  did  not  at 
the  time  think  of  this  source  of  error,  but  I  now  suspect  that 
the  growth  of  the  crossed  plants  was  thus  injured.  Anyhow  the 
trial  was  not  perfectly  fair.  Opposed  to  the  belief  that  the 
pollen  used  in  crossing  was  not  in  so  good  a  state  as  that  used 
for  self-fertilisation,  is  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportional  number 
of  the  crossed  than  of  the  self-fertilised  flowers  produced  cap- 
sules; but  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  seed 
contained  in  the  capsules  of  tha  two  lots.* 

As  the  seeds  obtained  by  the  above  two  methods  would  not 
germinate  when  left  on  bare  sand,  they  were  sown  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  four  pots ;  but  I  succeeded  in  raising  only  a 
single  pair  of  seedlings  of  the  same  age  in  each  pot.  The  self- 
fertilised  seedlings,  when  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  were  in 
most  of  the  pots  taller  than  their  opponents ;  and  they  flowered 
so  much  earlier  in  all  the  pots,  that  the  height  of  the  flower- 
stems  could  be  fairly  compared  only  in  Pots  I.  and  II. 


♦  Gartner  has  shown  that  cer-  but  none  of  the  plants  on  which 

tain  plants  of  Lobdia  fulgens  are  I  experimented,  which  were  kept 

quite  sterile  with  pollen  from  the  in  the  greenhouse,  were  in  this 

same  plant,  though  this  pollen  is  peculiar  condition, 
efficient  on  any  other  incUvidual ; 
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Table  LXX. 
Lobelia  ftdgens  (First  Generation), 


Ko.orR>t 

Height  of  Flower- 

ttems  (m  the  Groflsed 

PUuts. 

Height  of  Flower- 
stems  on  the  Self-fnr- 
tilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
33 

Inches. 
50 

IL 

36} 

38j 

HI. 

21 
Not  in  full  flower. 

43 

IV. 

12 
Not  in  full  flower. 

35f 

- 

The  mean  height  of  the  flower-stems  of  the  two  crossed  plants 
in  Pots  I.  and  II.  is  here  34*75  inches^  and  that  of  the  two  self- 
fertilised  plants  in  the  same  pots  44  *25  inches ;  or  as  100  to  127. 
The  self-fertilised  plants  in  Pots  m.  and  IV.  were  in  every 
respect  very  much  finer  than  the  crossed  plants. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  at  this  great  superiority  of  the  self- 
fertilised  over  the  crossed  plants,  that  I  determined  to  try  how 
they  would  behave  in  one  of  the  pots  during  a  second  growth. 
The  two  plants,  therefore,  in  Pot  L  were  cut  down,  and  repotted 
without  being  disturbed  in  a  much  larger  pot.  In  the  following 
year  the  self-fertilised  plant  showed  even  a  greater  superiority 
than  before;  for  the  two  tallest *fiower-stems  produced  by  the 
one  crossed  plant  were  only  29*  and  30j  inches  in  height, 
whereas  the  two  tallest  stems  on  the  one  self-fertilised  plant 
were  49|  and  49f  inches ;  and  this  gives  a  ratio  of  100  to  167. 
Considering  all  the  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
self-fertilised  plants  had  a  great  superiority  over  the  crossed 
plants. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Qeneration, — I 
determined  on  this  occasion  to  avoid  the  error  of  using  pollen  of 
not  quite  equal  maturity  for  crossing  and  self-fertilisation ;  so 
that  I  squeezed  pollen  out  of  the  conjoined  anthers  of  young 
flowers  for  both  operations.  Several  flowers  on  the  crossed  plant 
in  Pot  I.  in  Table  LXX.  were  again  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant.    Several  other  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plant 


LOBEUA   rULQBNB. 

Tabu  LXXL 

Lobdia  fulgmu  (Stamd  Qeneration). 


NftoIB*. 

Helghl  or  Flower- 

1«^ 

iDctan. 

L 

32 

36 

Si 

25 

34 

36 

38 

25; 

30 

32 

m. 

40) 

301 

32I 

IV. 

32 

as 

29 1 

37 

26  i 

V. 

39 

34| 

a*i 

XL 

3S 

VII. 

30| 

871 

301 

"1 

891 

VJII. 

33 

37  i 

33 

35 

36 

35 

IX. 

33| 

igj 

2l| 

1st 

Total  in  Inches. 

lOU-00 

931 -as 
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in  the  same  pot  were  again  sel^fertilised  with  pollen  from  the 
anthers  of  other  flowers  on  the  aame plant.  Therefore  the  degree 
of  self-fertilisation  was  not  qnite  so  close  as  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, in  which  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  kept  in  paper,  was 
used.  These  two  lots  of  seeds  were  thinly  sown  on  opposite 
sides  of  nine  pots ;  and  the  young  seedlings  were  thinned,  an 
equal  numher  of  nearly  as  possible  the  same  age  being  leffc  on 
the  two  sides.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1870),?  when^ 
the  seedlings  had  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  they:  were 
measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves ;  and  the  twenty^three 
crossed  plants  averaged  14 '  04  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  twenty- 
three  self-fertilised  seedlings  were  13*54  inches;  or  as  100 i»  96. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  several  of  these  plants 
flowered,  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  flowering  almost 
simultaneously,  and  all  the  flower-stems  were  measured.  Those 
prodac^  by  eleven  of  the  crossed  plants  averaged  80*71  iliches^ 
and  those  by  nine  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  29*43  inches  in 
height ;  or  as  100  to  96. 

The  plants  in  these  nine  pots,  after  they  had  flowered^  were 
repotted  without  being  disturbed  in  much  larger  pots ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1871,  all  flowered  freely;  but  they  had 
grown  into  such  an  entangled  mass,  that  the  separate  plants 
on  each  side  could  no  longer  be  distinguished.  Accordingly 
three  or  four  of  the  tallest  flower-stems  on  each  side  of  each 
pot  were  measured;  and  the  measurements  in  the  preceding 
table  are,  I  think,  more  trustworthy  than  the  previous  ones, 
from  being  more  numerous,  and  from  the  plants  being  well 
established  and  growing  vigorously. 

The  average  height  of  the  thirty-four  tallest  flower-stems  on 
the  twenty-three  crossed  plants  is  29  *  82  inches,  and  that  of  the 
same  number  of  flower-stems  on  the  same  number  of  self- 
fertilised  plants  is  27*10  inches;  or  as  100  to  91.  So  that  the 
crossed  plants  now  showed  a  decided  advantage  over  their  self- 
fertilised  opponents. 


XXIL  POLEMONIACE^.— Nbmophila  inbignib. 

Twelve  flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant, 
but  produced  only  six  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  18*3 
seeds.  Eighteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen 
and   produced  ten  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  12*7 
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seeds ;  so  that  the  seeds  per  capsule  were  as  100  to  69.*  The 
crossed  seeds  weighed  a  little  less  than  an  eqnal  number  of  self- 
fertilised  seeds,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  105 ;  but  this  was 
clearly  due  to  some  of  the  self-fertilised  capsules  containing  very 
few  seeds^  and  these  were  much  bulkier  than  the  others^  from 
haying  been  better  nourished.  A  subsequent  comparison  of  the 
number  of  seeds  in  a  few  capsules  did  not  show  so  great  a 
superiority  on  the  side  of  the  crossed  capsules  as  in  the  present 
case. 

The  seeds  were  placed  on  sand,  and  after  germinating  were 
planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  five  pots,  which  were 
kept  in  the  greenhouse.  When  the  seedlings  were  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  height,  most  of  the  crossed  had  a  slight  advantage 
over  the  self-fertilised.  The  plants  were  trained  up  sticks,  and 
thus  grew  to  a  considerable  height.  In  four  out  of  the  five 
pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised. 

Tablb  Lxxn. 

NemophUa  inaignis ;  0  means  that  the  plant  died. 


Ko.ofF^ 

Croesed  Plants. 

Self-fertiUsed  Plants. 

• 

Inches. 
32} 

Inches. 
21| 

IL 

34J 

23} 

m. 

33) 
221 
29 

19 

7| 
17J 

IV. 

35 1 
331 

27 

V. 

35 
38 
36 
37 1 
32 1 

0 
18i 
204 
34 

0 

Total  in  inches. 

399-38 

199  00 

♦  Several  species  of  Polemo- 
niaeesB  are  known  to  be  proter- 
androus,  but  I  did  not  attend  to 
this  puint  in  Nemophila.    Yerlot 

9 


says  (*DeB  Vari^t^s/  1865,  p.  66; 
that  varieties  growing  near  one 
another  spontaneously  interoroBB. 
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The  plants  were  first  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leases,  before 
they  had  flowered  and  when  the  crossed  were  under  a  foot 
iSn  height.  The  twelve  crossed  plants  averaged  11*1  inches  in 
height^  whilst  the  twelve  self-fertilised  were  less  than  half  of  this 
height,  viz.,  5  *45 ;  or  as  100  to  49.  Before  the  plants  had  grown 
to  their  fall  height,  two  of  the  self-fertilised  died,  and  as  I  feared 
that  this  might  happen  with  others,  they  were  again  measured 
to  the  tops  of  their  stems,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  twelve  crossed  plants  now  averaged  33  *  28,  and  the  ten  self- 
fertilised  19 '9  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  60 ;  so  that  they 
differed  somewhat  less  than  before. 

The  plants  in  Pots  III.  and  Y.  were  placed  under  a  net  in  the 
greenhouse,  two  of  the  crossed  plants  in  the  latter  pot  being 
pulled  up  on  account  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  self-fertilised ; 
80  that  altogether  six  crossed  and  six  self-fertilised  plants  were 
left  to  fertilise  themselves  spontaneously.  The  pots  were  rather 
small,  and  the  plants  did  not  produce  many  capsules.  The 
small  size  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  will  largely  account  for 
the  fewness  of  the  capsules  which  they  produced.  The  six  crossed 
plants  bore  105,  and  the  six  self-fertilised  only  30  capsules ;  or  as 
100  to  29. 

The  self-fertilised  seeds  thus  obtained  from  the  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted 


Table  LXXTTT. 

NemophUa  insignis. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Self-fertilised  Plants 
from  Crossed  Plants. 

Self-ferUlised  Plants 

from  Self-feriUised 

Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
27 
14 

17} 
24J 

Inches. 
27  j 
34| 

II. 

23 
32 

in. 

16 

7 

IV. 

H 

n 

16 

Total  in  inches. 

110-13 

147-00 
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on  the  opposite  sideB  of  four  smaU  pots,  and  treated  as  before. 
But  many  of  the  plants  were  unhealthy,  and  their  heights  were  so 
unequal — some  on  both  sides  being  flye  times  as  tall  as  the  others 
—that  the  ayerages  deduced  from  the  measurements  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  are  not  in  the  least  trustworthy.  Neyertheless  I 
have  felt  bound  to  give  them,  as  they  are  opposed  to  my  general 
conclusions. 

The  seven  self-fertilised  plants  from  the  crossed  plants  here 
average  16  *  73,  and  the  seven  self-fertilised  from  the  self-fertilised 
21  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  133.  Strictly  anal(^ous  experi- 
ments with  Viola  tricolar  and  Lathyrm  odorcUus  gave  a  very 
different  result 

XXIIL  BORAGINACEiB.— BoRAGO  officinalis. 

This  plant  is  frequented  by  a  greater  number  of  bees  than 
almost  any  other  one  which  I  have  observed.  It  is  strongly 
proterandrous  {R,  Muller,  '  Befruchtung,'  &c.,  p.  267),  and  the 
flowers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  cross-fertilised ;  but  should  this 
not  occur,  they  are  capiU>le  of  self-fertilisation  to  a  limited 
extent,  as  some  pollen  long  remains  within  the  anthers,  and  is 
apt  to  fall  on  the  mature  stigma.  In  the  year  1863  I  covered 
up  a  plant,  and  examined  thirty-five  flowers,  of  which  only 
twelve  yielded  any  seeds ;  whereas  of  thirty-five  flowers  on  an 
exposed  plant  growing  close  by,  all  with  tiie  exception  of  two 
yielded  seeds.  The  covered-up  plant,  however,  produced  alto- 
gether twenty-five  spontaDeousIy  self-fertilised  seeds ;  the  exposed 
plant  producing  fifty-five  seeds,  the  product,  no  doubt,  of  cross- 
fertilisation. 

In  the  year  1868  eighteen  flowers  on  a  protected  plant  were 
crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  bat  only  seven  of  these 
produced  fruit ;  and  I  suspect  that  I  applied  pollen  to  many  of 
the  stigmas  before  they  were  mature.  These  fruits  contained 
on  an  average  2  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  three  seeds. 
Twenty-four  spontaneously  self-fertilised  fruits  were  produced 
by  the  same  plant,  and  these  contained  on  an  average  1*2  seeds, 
with  a  maximum  of  two  in  one  fruit.  So  that  the  fruits  from 
the  artificially  crossed  flowers  yielded  seeds  compared  with  those 
from  the  spontaneously  self-fertilised  flowers,  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  60.  But  the  self-fertilised  seeds,  as  often  occurs  when  few 
are  produced,  were  heavier  than  the  crossed  seeds  in  the  ratio  of 
100  to  90. 
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These  two  lots  of  seeds  were  sown  on  opposite  sides  of  two 
large  pots;  but  I  succeeded  in  raising  only  four  pairs  of  equal 
age.  When  the  seedlings  on  both  sides  were  about  8  inches 
in  height  they  were  equal.  When  in  full  flower  they  were 
measured,  as  follows : — 

Tabljs  LXXIV. 
Borago  officinalis. 


Ko.  off  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUlaedPIanta. 

I. 

Inches. 
19 
21 
16J 

Indies. 

isi 

20] 

II. 

26] 

32) 

Total  in  inches. 

82-75 

84-75 

The  aTerage  height  of  the  four  crossed  plants  is  here  20  *  68,  and 
that  of  the  four  self-fertilised  21-18  inches;  or  as  100  to  102. 
The  self-fertilised  plants  thus  exceeded  the  crossed  in  height  by 
a  little ;  but  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  tallness  of  one  of  the 
self-fertilised.  The  crossed  plants  in  both  pots  flowered  before 
the  self-fertilised.  Therefore  I  believe  if  more  plants  had  been 
raised,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  attend  to  the  fertility  of  the  two  lots. 


XXIV.  NOLANACEiEJ.— NoLAiTA  peostrata. 

In  some  of  the  flowers  the  stamens  are  considerably  shorter 
than  the  pistil,  in  others  equal  to  it  in  length.  I  suspected, 
therefore,  but  erroneously  as  it  proved,  that  this  plant  was 
dimorphic,  like  Primula,  Ldnum,  &c.,  and  in  the  year  1862  twelve 
plants,  covered  by  a  net  in  the  greenhouse,  were  subjected  to 
trial.  The  spontaneously  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  64  grains 
weight  of  seeds,  but  the  product  of  fourteen  artificially  crossed 
flowers  is  here  included,  which  falsely  increases  the  weight  of 
the  self-fertilised  seeds.  Nine  uncovered  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  eagerly  visited  by  bees  for  their  pollen  and  were  no 
doubt  intercrossed  by  them,  produced  79  grains  weight  of  seeds: 
therefore  twelve  plants  thus  treated  would  have  yielded  106 
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groins.  Thnfi  the  seeds  prodnced  by  the  flowers  on  an  eqnal 
number  of  plants^  when  crossed  by  bees^  and  spontaneously  self- 
fertilised  (the  product  of  fourteen  artificially  crossed  flowers 
being,  however,  included  in  the  latter)  were  in  weight  as 
100  to  61. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  the  trial  was  repeated;  thirty  flowers 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  and  produced 
twenty-seven  capsules,  each  containing  five  seeds.  Thirty-two 
flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  produced  only 
six  capsules,  each  with  five  seeds.  So  that  the  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  capsules  contained  the  same  number  of  seeds,  though 
many  more  capsules  were  produced  by  the  cross-fertilised  than 
by  the  self-fertib'sed  flowers,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  21. 

An  equal  number  of  seeds  of  both  lots  were  weighed,  and  the 
crossed  seeds  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  weight  as  100  to  82. 
Therefore  a  cross  increases  the  number  of  capsules  produced  and 
the  weight  of  the  seeds,  but  not  the  number  of  seeds  in  each 
capsule. 

These  two  lots  of  seeds,  after  genninating  on  sand,  were 
planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  three  pots.  The  seedlings 
when  from  6  to  7  inches  in  height  were  equal.  The  plants 
were  measured  when  folly  grown,  but  their  heights  were  so 
unequal  in  the  several  pots,  that  the  result  cannot  be  folly 
trusted. 

Tablb  LXXV. 

Nokma  prostrata. 


Ko.ofF0i. 

Groflsed  Plants. 

Reir-feriiUsed  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 

1! 

Inches. 

n. 

12' 

18 

m. 

20] 

22  f 

Total  in  inches. 

63-75 

67-00 

The  five  crossed  plants  average  12*75,  and  the  five  8elf« 
fertUised  13*4  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  105. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SOLANAOBiB,  PBIMULACBiB,  PoLYGONUB,  BTO. 

Petunia  violacea,  crossed  and  8elf-fertilised  plants  oumpared  for  four 
generations — Effects  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  —Uniform  colour 
of  tiie  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fourth  generation 
— Nicotlana  tabacum,  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  equal 
height — Great  effects  of  a  cross  with  a  distinct  sub-variety  on  the 
height,  but  not  on  the  fertility,  of  the  otfspring — Cyclamen  per- 
sicum,  crossed  seedlings  greatly  superior  to  the  self-fertilised — 
Anagallis  coUina — Primula  veris — Equal-styled  variety  of  Primula 
veris,  fertility  of,  greatly  increased  by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock — 
Fagopyrum  esculentum — Beta  vulgaris — Canna  warscewiczi,  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants  of  equal  height — Zea  mays — Phalanx 
oanariensis. 

XXV.  SOLANACE.aE.— Petunia  violacea. 
Dingy  purple  variety. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  so  seldom  visited  during  the  day 
by  insects  in  this  country,  that  I  have  never  seen  an  instance ; 
but  my  gardener,  on  whom  I  can  rely,  once  saw  some  humble- 
bees  at  work.  Mr.  Meehan  says,*  that  in  the  United  States 
bees  bore  through  the  corolla  for  the  nectar,  and  adds  that  their 
"  fertilisation  is  carried  on  by  night-moths." 

In  France  M.  Naudin,  after  castrating  a  large  number  of  flowers 
whilst  in  bud,  left  them  exposed  to  the  visits  of  insects,  and 
about  a  quarter  produced  capsules  ;t  but  I  am  convinced  that 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  flowers  in  my  garden  are  cross- 
fertilised  by  insects,  for  protected  flowers  with  their  own  pollen 
placed  on  the  stigma  never  yielded  nearly  a  full  complement  of 
seed ;  whilst  those  left  uncovered  produced  fine  capsules,  showing 
that  pollen  from  other  plants  must  have  been  brought  to  them, 
probably  by  moths.  Plants  growing  vigorously  and  flowering  in 
pots  in  the  green-house,  never  yielded  a  single  capsule;  and 


♦  *Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  of  Phil-  t  *Annalcs  des  Sc.  Nat.'  4th 
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this  may  be  attribnted,  at  least  in  chief  part,  to  the  exclusion 
of  moths. 

Six  flowers  on  a  plant  covered  by  a  net  were  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  and  produced  six  capsules,  containing 
by  weight  4 '44  grains  of  seed.  Six  other  flowers  were  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen  and  produced  only  three  capsules,  con- 
taining only  1*49  grains  weight  of  seed.  From  this  it  follows 
that  an  equal  number  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  capsules  would 
have  contained  seeds  by  weight  as  100  to  67.  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  proportional  contents  of  so  few  capsules  worth 
giving,  had  not  nearly  the  same  result  been  confirmed  by  several 
subsequent  trials. 

Seeds  of  the  two  lots  were  placed  on  sand,  and  many  of  the 
self-fertilised  seeds  germinated  before  the  crossed,  and  were 
rejected.  Several  pairs  in  an  equal  state  of  germination  were 
planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Pots  I.  and  H. ;  but  only  the 
tallest  plant  on  each  side  was  measured.  Seeds  were  also  sown 
thickly  on  the  two  sides  of  a  large  pot  (III.),  the  seedlings  being 
afterwards  thinned,  so  that  an  equal  number  was  left  on  each 
side ;  the  three  tallest  on  each  side  being  measured.  The  pots 
were  kept  in  the  greeuhouse,  and  the  plants  were  trained  up 
sticks.  For  some  time  the  young  crossed  plants  had  no  ad- 
vantage in  height  over  the  self-fertilised;  but  their  leaves 
were  larger.  When  fully  grown  and  in  flower  the  plants  were 
measured,  as  follows : — 

Table  LXXVL 
Petunia  vidlacea  (First  Qeneratian}, 


No.QfIV)t. 

CroBsed  Plants. 

flelf-fertUlsed  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
30 

Inches. 
20} 

II. 

34J 

27  j 

m. 

34 

30| 

25 

28} 
27 1 
26 

Total  in  inches. 

154 

130 

The  five  tallest  crossed  plants  here  average  30*8,  and  the  five 
tallest  self-fertilised  26  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  84. 
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Three  oapsnles  were  obtained  by  croBsing  flowers  on  the 
above  crossed  plants,  and  three  other  capsules  by  again  self- 
fertilising  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants.  One  of  the  latter 
capsules  appeared  as  fine  as  any  one  of  the  crossed  capsoieB; 
but  the  other  two  contained  many  imperfect  seeds.  From  these 
two  lots  of  seeds  the  plants  of  the  following  generation  were 
raised. 

Crossed  and  self -fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Oenenition. — As  in 
the  last  generation,  many  of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  germinated 
before  the  crossed. 

Seeds  in  an  equal  state  of  germination  were  planted  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  three  pots.  The  crossed  seedlings  soon  greatly 
exceeded  in  height  the  self-fertilised.  In  Pot  I.,  when  the  tallest 
crossed  plant  was  10^  inches  high,  the  tallest  self-fertilised  was 
only  3^  inches ;  in  Pot  II.  the  excess  in  height  of  the  crossed  was 
not  quite  so  great.  The  plants  were  treated  as  in  the  last  gene- 
ration, and  when  fully  grown  measured  as  before.  In  Pot  III. 
both  the  crossed  plants  were  killed  at  an  early  age  by  some 
animal,  so  that  the  self-fertilised  had  no  competitors.  Neverthe- 
less these  two  self-fertilised  plants  were  measnred,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  table.  The  crossed  plants  flowered  long 
before  their  self-fertilised  opponents  in  Pots  I.  and  II.,  and  before 
those  growing  separately  in  Pot  III. 

Table  LXXVII 
Petunia  violacea  (Second  Oeneration). 


No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
67| 
36  j 

Inches. 

n. 

44| 
24 

33] 
28 

TIT. 

0 
0 

46  i 
28j 

Total  in  inches,    i             162*0 

157-5 

The  four  crossed  plants  average  40*5,  and  the  six  self-fer- 
tilised 26*25  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  65.  But  this  great 
inequality  is  in  part  accidental,  owing  to  some  qf  the  self- 
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fertilised  plants  being  Tery  short,  and  to  one  of  the  crossed  being 
very  tall. 

Twelve  flowers  on- these  crossed  plants  were  again  crossed,  and 
eleven  capsules  were  produced ;  of  these,  five  were  poor  and  six 
good;  the  latter  contained  by  weight  3*75  grains  of  seeds. 
Twelve  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  again  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen  and  produced  no  less  than  twelve  capsules, 
and  the  six  finest  of  these  contained  by  weight  2*57  grains  of 
seeds.  It  should  however  be  observed  that  these  latter  capsules 
were  produced  by  the  plants  in  Pot  m.,  which  were  not  exposed 
to  any  competition.  The  seeds  in  the  six  fine  crossed  capsules 
to  those  in  the  six  finest  self-fertilised  capsules  were  in  weight 
as  100  to  68.  From  these  seeds  the  plants  of  the  next  generation 
were  raised. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Third  Generation, — The 
above  seeds  were  placed  on  sand,  and  after  germinating  were 
planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots ;  and  all  the 
remaining  seeds  were  thickly  sown  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fifth  large 
pot.  The  result  was  surprising,  for  the  self-fertilised  seedlings 
very  early  in  life  beat  the  crossed,  and  at  one  time  were  nearly 
double  their  height.  At  first  the  case  appeared  like  that  of 
Mimulus,  in  which  after  the  third  generation  a  tall  and  highly 
self-fertile  variety  appeared.  But  as  in  the  two  succeeding 
generations  the  crossed  plants  resumed  their  former  superiority 
over  the  self-fertilised,  the  case  must  be  looked  at  as  an  anomaly. 
The  sole  conjecture  which  I  can  form  is  that  the  crossed  seeds 

Table  LXXVIIL 
Petunia  vidacea  (^Third  Generation ;  plants  very  young). 


KaofPot 

Grossed  Plants. 

Self-fertUlsed  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 

1« 

Inches. 
5| 

n. 

52 
5f 

8| 
6i 

ni. 

4 

5| 

IV. 

11 

^* 

Total  in  inches. 

19*63 

36-50 
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had  not  been  sufficiently  ripened,  and  thus  pruuueed  weakly 
plants,  as  occurred  wikh  Iberis.  When  the  crossed  plants  were 
between  3  and  4  inches  in  height,  the  six  finest  in  four  of  the 
pots  wexe  measured  to  the  summits  of  their  stems,  and  at  the 
same  time  l^e  six  finest  of  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The 
measurem^its  are  given  in  the  preceding  table  (LXXYIII.),  and 
it  may  be  here  seen  that  all  the  self-f^iUsed  plants  exceed  their 
opponents  in  height,  whereas  when  subsequently  measured  the 
excess  of  the  self-fertilised  depended  chiefly  on  the  unusual  tall- 
ness  of  two  of  the  plants  in  Pot  11.  The  crossed  plants  here 
average  3*27,  and  the  self-fertilised  6*08  inches  in  height;  or 
as  100  to  186. 
When  fully  grown  they  were  again  measured,  as  follows  >* 


Table  LXXIX. 
Petunia  vidacea  (Third  Generation;  jiUmts  fully  grown). 


No.  of  Pot. 

Grossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants.' 

I. 

Inches. 

41  j 
48 

36 

Inches. 
40} 
39 
48 

II. 

36 
21 
36] 

47 
80| 
86  i 

III. 

52 

46 

IV. 

57 

43| 

Total  in  inches. 

327-75 

431-00 

The  eight  crossed  plants  now  averaged  40*96,  and  the  eight 
self-fertilised  plants  53*87  inches  in  height,  or  as  100  to  131 ;  and 
this  excess  chiefly  depended,  as  already  stated,  on  the  unusual 
tallness  of  two  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  Pot  U.  The  self- 
fertilised  had  therefore  lost  some  of  their  former  great  superiority 
Dver  the  crossed  plants.  In  three  of  the  pots  the  self-fertilised 
plants  flowered  first;  but  in  Pot  III.  at  the  same  time  with 
Che  crossed. 

The  case  is  rendered  the  more  strange,  because  the  crossed 
plants  in  the  fiflh  pot  (not  included  in  the  two  last  tables),  in 
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which  all  the  remaining  seeds  had  been  thickly  sown,  were  from 
the  first  finer  plants  than  the  self-fertilised,  and  had  larger 
leaves.  At  the  period  when  the  two  tallest  crossed  plants  in 
this  pot  were  6|'and  4|  inches  high,  the  two  tallest  self-fertilised 
were  only  4  inches.  When  the  two  crossed  plants  were  12  and 
10  inches  high,  the  two  self-fertilised  were  only  8  inches.  These 
latter  plants,  as  well  as  many  others  on  the  same  side  of  this  pot 
never  grew  any  higher,  whereas  several  of  the  crossed  plants 
grew  to  the  height  of  two  feet!  On  account  of  this  great 
superiority  of  the  crossed  plants,  the  plants  on  neither  side  of 
this  pot  have  be^i  included  in  the  two  last  tables. 

Thirty  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  in  Pots  I.  and  IV.  (Table 
LXXIX.)  were  again  crossed,  and  produced  seventeen  capsules. 
Thirty  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  same  two  pots 
were  again  self-fertilised,  but  produced  only  seven  capsules. 
The  contents  of  each  capsule  of  both  lots  were  placed  in  separate 
watch-glasses,  and  the  seeds  from  the  crossed  appeared  to  the 
eye  to  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  those  from  the  self- 
fertilised  capsules. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  fertility  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  had  be^i  lessened  by  the  plants  having  been  self-ferti- 
lised for  the  three  previous  generations,  thirty  flowers  on  the 
crossed  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  These 
yielded  only  five  capsules,  and  their  seeds  being  placed  in 
separate  watch-glasses  did  not  seem  more  numerous  than  those 
from  the  capsul&s  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  self-fertilised  for 
the  fourth  time.  So  that  as  £eu:  as  can  be  judged  from  so  few 
capsules,  the  self-fertility  of  the  Fclf-fertilised  plants  had  not 
decreased  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  plants  which  had 
been  intercrossed  during  the  three  previous  generations.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  both  lots  of  plants 
had  been  subjected  in  each  generaticm  to  almost  exactly  similar 
conditions. 

Seeds  from  the  crossed  plants  again  crossed,  and  from  the  self- 
fertilised  again  self-fertilised,  produced  by  the  plants  in  Pot  I. 
(Table  LXXIX.),  in  which  the  three  self-fertilised  plants  were 
on  an  average  only  a  little  taller  than  the  crossed,  were  used  in 
the  following  experiment.  They  were  kept  separate  from  two 
similar  lots  of  seeds  produced  by  the  two  plants  in  Pot  IV.  in 
the  same  table,  in  which  the  crossed  plant  was  much  taller  than 
its  self-fertilised  opponent. 

Crossed    and   self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Fourth    Qeneraiion 
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(raised  from  the  Plants  in  Pet  I.,  Table  XZZ/X).— Grossed  and 
self-fertilised  seeds  from  plants  of  the  last  generation  in  Pot  L, 
in  Table  LXXTX.,  were  placed  on  sand,  and  after  germinating^ 
were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots.  The 
seedlings  when  in  full  flower  were  measured  to  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  The  remaining  seeds  were  sown  crowded  on  the  two 
sides  of  Pot  Y . ;  and  the  f onr  tallest  plants  on  each  side  of  this 
pot  were  measured  in  the  same  manner. 


Tablb  LXXX. 

Fetunia  violacea  (Fourth  Generation ;  raised  from  Plants  qf  th$ 

Third  Generation  in  Pot  /.,  Table  LXXIX,). 


No.  of  Pot. 


I. 


IL 


m. 


IV. 


V. 

Crowded  plants. 


Groesed  Plants. 


Total  in  inches. 


IndieB. 
29] 
361 
49 


33j 
37j 
56; 


46 

67  j 

54j 


51f 
61i 


49  j 
46| 
40 
53 


Self.fertllised  Plants. 


701-88 


Indies. 
30  j 
34J 
311 


31| 
381 
38} 


45| 
45 '^ 
23) 


34 
0 


22 
24 
24 
30 


453-50 


The  fifteen  crossed  plants  average  46*79,  and  the  fourteen 
(one  having  died)  self-fertilised  plants  32*39  inches  in  height;  or 
as  100  to  69.  So  that  the  crossed  plants  in  this  generation  had 
recovered  their  wonted  superiority  over  the  self-fertilised  plants; 
though  the  parents  of  the  latter  in  Pot  I.,  Table  LXXIX.,  were  a 
little  taller  than  their  crossed  opponents. 

Crossed  and    self-fertilised   Plants   of  the   Fourth    Generation 
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(raised  from  the  Plantn  in  Pot  I V.,  in  TaUe  iZ-Y/X.).— Two 
similar  lots  of  seeds,  obtained  from  the  plants  in  Pot  IV.  in 
Table  LXXIX.,  in  which  the  single  crossed  plant  was  at 
first  shorter,  bnt  ultimately  much  taller  than  its  self-fertilised 
opponent,  were  treated  in  eyery  way  like  their  brethren  of  tho 
same  generation  in  the  last  experiment  We  haye  in  the  follow- 
ing Table  LXXXT.  the  measurements  of  the  present  plants 
Although  the  crossed  plants  greatly  exceeded  in  height  the  self- 
fertilised;  yet  in  three  ont  of  the  five  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant 
flowered  before  any  one  of  the  crossed ;  in  a  fourth  pot  simol- 
taneonsly ;  and  in  a  fifth  (yiz.,  Pot  II.)  a  crossed  plant  flowered 
first 

Tablb  LXXXL 

Peiunia  viciacea  (Fot*rth  OenercUion ;  raised  from  Plants  of  th$ 
l^ird  Oeneration  in  Pot  /Fl,  ToMe  LXXIX.). 


No.orFM. 

Groned  PlantB. 

Self-tetUtoedFlanli. 

Inches. 
30} 
28 

L 

Inches. 
46 
46 

n. 

50} 
40} 
37} 

54} 

61J 
45 

25 

31} 

22} 

III. 

22} 
26} 
32 

IV. 

30 
29) 

28} 
26 

V. 

Crowded  plants. 

37  j 

63 

41} 

40} 
18} 
17} 

Total  in  inches. 

581-63 

349-36 

The  thirteen  crossed  plants  here  ayerage  44*74,  and  the 
thirteen  self-fertilised  plants  26*87  inches  in  height;  or  as  100 
to  60.  The  crossed  parents  of  these  plants  were  much  taller, 
relatiyely  to  the  self-fertilised  parents,  than  in  the  last  case ;  and 
apparently  they  transmitted  some  of  this  superiority  to  their 
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eroesed  offspring.  It  is  unfortunate  that  I  did  not  torn  these 
plants  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  observe  their  relative  fertilil^f  for  1 
compared  the  pollen  from  some  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
iriants  in  Pot  I.,  Table  LXXXI.,  and  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  its  state ;  that  of  the  crossed  plants  contained  hardly 
any  bad  and  empty  grains,  whilst  such  abounded  in  the  pollen 

of  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

The  Effects  of  a  Cross  with  a  fr*sh  SU)ck.^\  procured  from  a 

garden  in  Westerham,  whence  my  plants  originally  came,  a 
fresh  plant  differing  in  no  respect  from  mine  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  was  a  fine  purple.  But  this  plant 
must  have  been  exposed  during  at  least  four  generations  to  very 
different  conditions  from  those  to  which  my  plants  had  been 
subjected,  as  these  had  been  grown  in  pots  in  the  green- 
bouse.  Eight  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  Table 
LXXXI.,  of  the  last  or  fourth  self-fertilised  generation,  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  this  fresh  stock ;  all  eight  produced 
"capsules  containing  together  by  weight  5*01  grains  of  seeds. 
The  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  may  be  called  the  WesUrhoLm- 
crossefl. 

Eight  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last  or  fourth  genera- 
tion in  Table  LXXXI.  were  again  crossed  with  pollen  from  one 
of  the  other  crossed  plants,  and  produced  five  capsules,  contain- 
ing by  weight  2*07  grains  of  seeds.  The  plants  raised  from 
these  seeds  may  be  called  the  intercrossed ;  and  these  form  the 
fifth  intercrossed  generation. 

Eight  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  same  genera- 
tion in  Table  LXXXI.  were  again  self-fertilised,  and  produced 
seven  capsules,  containing  by  weight  2  *  1  grains  of  seeds.  The 
self-ftrtilistd  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  form  the  fifth  self- 
fertilised  generation.  These  latter  plants  and  the  intercrossed 
are  comparable  in  all  respects  with  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  four  previous  generations. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that. 

Or.  Weight 

of  Seed. 

Ten  Westerham-crossed  capsules  would  have  contained    6*26 

Ten  intercrossed  capsules  would  have  contained  .         .     4*14 

Ten  self-fertilised  capsules  would  have  contained        .     3*00 

We  thus  get  the  following  ratios :— 
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iSeeds  from  the  Westeiiam-(»t>68ed  d^sules  to 
those  from  the  capsules  of  the  fifth  self-fer- 
tilised generation,  in  weit^t,         .         .         .as  100  to  48 

Se^  from  the  Westerham-orossed  capsules  to 
those  from  the  capsules  of  the  fifth  intercrossed 
generation^ as  100  to  66 

Seeds  from  the  intercrossed  to  those  frcmi  the 
self-fertilised  capsules^  ....     as  100  to  72 

So  that  a  cross  with  pollen  from  a  fresh  stock  greatly  increased 
the  prodnctiveness  of  the  flowers  on  plants  which  had  been  self- 
fertilised  for  the  four  previous  geD^rations,  in  comparison  not 
only  with  the  flowers  on  the  same  plants  self-fertilised  for  the  fifth 
time,  but  with  the  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  crossed  with 
pollen  from  another  plant  of  the  same  old  stock  for  the  fifth 
time. 

These  three  lots  of  seeds  were  placed  on  sand,  and  were 
planted  in  an  equal  state  of  germination  in  seven  pots,  each  made 
tripartite  by  three  superficial  partitions.  Some  of  the  remaining 
seeds,  whether  or  not  in  a  state  of  germination,  were  thickly 
sown  in  an  eighth  pot.  The  pots  were  kept  in  the  greenhouse^ 
and  the  plants  trained  up  sticks.  They  were  first  measured  to 
the  tops  of  their  stems  when  coming  into  flower ;  and  the  twenty- 
two  Westerhaai-(»ro66ed  plants  then  averaged  25*51  inches;  the 
twenty-three  intercrossed  plants  30*38;  and  the  twenty-three 
self-fertilised  plants  23*40  inches  in  height.  We  thus  get  the 
following  ratios : — 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  hei^t  to  the 
self-fertilised as  100  to   91 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  height  to  the 
intercrossed as  100  to  119 

The  intercrossed  plants  in  height  to  the  self- 
fertilised    as  100  to  77 

These  plants  were  again  measured  when  their  growth  appeared 
on  a  casual  inspection  to  be  complete.  But  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  after  cutting  them  down,  I  found  that  the  summits 
of  the  stems  of  the  Westerham-crossed  plants  were  still  growing 
vigorously;  whilst  the  intercrossed  had  almost,  and  the  self- 
fertilised  had  quite  completed  their  growth.  Therefore  I  do 
not  doubt,  if  the  three  lots  had  been  left  to  grow  tor  another 
month,  that  the  ratios  would  have  been  somewhat  different 
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Erom  those  dedooed  from  the  measniemeoti  io  the  fijllowing 
tftble;— 

Tabls  Lxxxn. 


Wca»rbiin-troi.«l 

No-ufFot. 

yonrlb  OeMtallon 

the  simc  Stock   .  (KU-fwtlll*,!  (;jr 

57 1 

43 1 

511 

5B| 

31 1 

II. 

Sfll 

1!! 

sal 

181 

62 

62]                         «| 

53} 

.4 

6ll                      191 

IV. 

441 

681                      371 

431 

35»                      411 

5S! 

VI. 

11' 

56             1             461 

631                set 

0 

Ki 

ui 

51 

43 

49f 

12! 

50 

361        1          ai| 

CrowdBl. 

stI 

♦*!      1        "1 

TotHi  ID  iDches. 

1051-25 

1190-50       '          697-88 

The  twoEty^oLoWBaterlinin-crosfied  plants  now  averaged  50-05 
inches  Iho  twenty-tivo  intercrossed  plants,  54-11  inches;  nnd 
the  twenty-one  sulf-fertiliscd  plants,  33-23  inches  in  height.  We 
tfane  get  the  following  ratios:  — 
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The  Woaterham-croBsed  plaate  in  height  to  the 
self-fortihsed as  100  to   66 

The  Westorham-crosBed  plants  in  height  to  the 
intercrossed as  100  to  108 

The  intercrossed  plants  in  height  to  the  eelf- 
fertilised     .         . ' as  100  to    61 

We  here  see  that  the  Westerham-croesed  (the  ofispring  of 
plajits  self-fortilised  for  four  generations  and  then  crossed  with  a 
fresh  stock)  hare  gained  greatly  in  height,  since  they  were  first 
measured,  relatively  to  the  plants  self-fertilised  for  five  genera- 
tions. They  were  then  as  100  to  91,  and  now  as  100  to  66  in 
height.  The  intercrossed  planis  (Le.,  those  which  luul  been  in- 
tercrossed for  the  last  five  generations)  litewise  eiceed  in 
height  the  self-fertilised  plants,  as  occurred  in  all  the  preTious 
generations  with  the  exception  of  the  abnormal  plants  of  the 
third  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Westerham-crossod 
plants  are  exceeded  in  height  by  the  intercrossed ;  and  this  is  a 
Burprisii^  (act,  judging  from  most  of  the  other  strictly  analc^ons 
cases.  IJut  as  tlie  Westerham-crosGcd  plants  were  still  growing 
vigorously,  while  the  iDt«roroBBGd  had  aimoet  eeuaed  to  grow, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  if  left  to  grow  for  another 
month  they  would  liavo  beaten  the  intercrossed  in  height.  That 
they  were  gaining  on  them  ia  clear,  as  when  measured  before  thoy 
were  as  100  to  119,  and  now  as  only  100  to  108  in  height  The 
Westerham-crossed  plants  hod  also  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  and 
looked  altogether  more  vigorous  than  the  intercrossed  ;  and  what 
is  much  more  important,  they  produced,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  much  heavier  seod-capsnlos.  So  that  in  fact  the  offspring 
from  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fourth  generation  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock  were  aaperior  to  the  intercrossed,  as  well  a^  to  the 
self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fifth  generation — of  which  latter  fact 
there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt. 

These  three  lots  of  plants  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
and  weighed.  The  twenty-one  Weeterham-crossed  plants  weighed 
32oTinces  ;  the  twenty-two  intercrossed  plants,  34  ounces, and  the 
twenty-one  self-fertilised  plants  71  ounces.  The  following  ratios 
are  calculated  for  on  equal  number  of  plants  of  each  kind.  But 
as  the  self-fertilisod  plants  were  jnst  beginning  to  wither,  their 
relative  weight  is  here  slightly  too  small ;  and  as  the  Westerbam- 
oroBSed  were  ettll  growing  vigorously,  their  relative  weight 
Vitb  t^  allowe4  woold  no  doubt  have  greatly  increased. 
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The  Westerham-crofised  plants  in  weight  to 
the  self-fertilified as  100  to 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  weight  to 
the  intercrosHed as  100  to  101 

The  intercrossed  plants  in  weight  to  the  self- 
fertilised        '.   as  100  to  22-8 


We  here  see,  judging  by  weight  instead  of  as  before  by  height, 
that  the  Westerham-crossed  and  the  intercrossed  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  self-fertilised.  The  Westerham- 
crossed  are  inferior  to  the  intercrossed  by  a  mere  trifle;  bnt  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  growing  for 
another  month,  the  former  would  have  completely  beaten  the 
latter. 

As  I  had  an  abundance  of  seeds  of  the  same  three  lots,  from 
which  the  foregoing  plants  had  been  raised,  these  were  sown  in 
three  long  parallel  and  adjoining  rows  in  the  open  ground,  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  under  these  circumstances  the  results  would  be 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  Late  in  the  autumn  (Nov.  13)  the  ten 
tallest  plants  were  carefully  selected  out  of  each  row,  and  their 
heights  measured,  with  the  following  result:— 


Table  LXXXIU. 

Petunia  molacea  (jplants  growing  in  the  open  ground). 


Westerham-crossed 
Plants  (from  Self- 
fertilised  Plants  of  the 
Fourth  Generation 
crob8(d  by  a  fresh 
Stock). 


Inches. 
34  i 
36 
35 
32| 
37 
361 
40 1 

37  i 

38  § 
38 1 

9  ■     — ■    ■ 

366-76 


Intercrossed  Plants 
(Plants  of  one  and  the 
same  Stock  inter- 
crossed for  Five 
Grenerations). 


Inches. 
38 

36  § 
39 1 
37 
36 
41; 

37  i 
40 

41  i 
36 

382-76 


Self-fertilised  Plants 

(Self-fertilised  for 

Five  (fenerations). 


Inches. 
27  i 
23 
25 
24) 
221 
231 
21i 
23  J 
21 
21 


233-13 


J 
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The  ten  Westerham-crossed  plants  here  average  36 '67  inches 
in  height ;  the  ten  intercrossed  plants,  38*27  inches ;  and  the  ten 
self-fertilised,  23*31  inches.  These  three  lots  of  plants  were  also 
weighed ;  the  Westerham-crossed  plants  weighed  28  ounces ;  the 
intercrossed,  41  ounces;  and  the  self-fertilised,  14*75  ounces. 
We  thus  get  the  following  ratios : — 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  height  to  the 
self-fertilised as  100  to   63 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  weight  to  the 
self-fertilised as  100  to   53 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  height  to  the 
intercrossed as  100  to  104 

The  Westerham-crossed  plants  in  weight  to  the 
intercrossed as  100  to  146 

The  intercrossed  plants  in  height  to  the  self- 
fertilised  as  100  to   61 

The  intercrossed  plants  in  weight  to  the  self- 
fertilised  as  100  to  36 

Here  the  relative  heights  of  the  three  lots  are  nearly  the  same 
(within  three  or  four  per  cent.)  as  with  the  plants  in  the  pots. 
In  weight  there  is  a  much  greater  difiFerence :  the  Westerham- 
crossed  exceed  the  self-fertilised  by  much  less  than  they  did 
before;  but  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  the  pots  had  become 
slightly  withered,  as  before  stated,  and  were  in  consequence 
tinfairly  light.  The  Westerham-crossed  plants  are  here  inferior 
in  weight  to  the  intercrossed  plants  in  a  much  higher  d^ree 
than  in  the  pots ;  and  this  appeared  due  to  their  being  much 
less  branched,  owing  to  their  having  germinated  in  greater 
numbers  and  consequently  being  much  crowded.  Their  leaves 
were  of  a  brighter  green  than  those  of  the  intercrossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants. 

Relative  Fertility  of  the  Three  Lots  of  Plants, — ^None  of  the  plants 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  ever  produced  a  capsule ;  and  this  may 
be  attributed  in  chief  part  to  the  exclusion  of  moths.  There- 
fore the  fertility  of  the  three  lots  could  be  judged  of  only  by  that 
of  the  plants  growing  out  of  doors,  which  from  being  left 
uncovered  were  probably  cross-fertilised.  The  plants  in  the 
three  rows  were  exactly  of  tte  same  age  and  had  been  subjected 
to  closely  similar  conditions,  so  that  any  difference  in  their  fer- 
tility must  be  attributed  to  their  different  origin ;  namely,  to  the 
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one  lot  being  deriyed  from  plants  self-fertilised  for  four  genera- 
tions and  then  crossed  with  a  fresh  stock ;  to  the  second  lot  being 
deriyed  from  plants  of  the  same  old  stock  intercrossed  for  fiye 
generations ;  and  to  the  third  lot  being  deriyed  from  plants  self- 
fertilised  for  fiye  generations.  All  the  capsules,  some  nearly 
mature  and  some  only  half-grown,  were  gathered,  counted,  and 
weighed  from  the  ten  finest  plants  in  each  of  the  three  rows,  of 
which  the  measurements  and  weights  haye  already  been  giyen. 
The  intercrossed  plants,  as  we  haye  seen,  were  taller  and  con- 
siderably heayier  than  the  plants  of  the  other  two  lots,  and  they 
produced  a  greater  number  of  capsules  than  did  eyen  the 
Westerham-crossed  plants ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
latter  haying  grown  more  crowded  and  being  in  consequence  less 
branched.  Therefore  the  ayerage  weight  of  an  equal  number  of 
capsules  from  each  lot  of  plants  seems  to  be  the  fairest  standard 
of  comparison,  as  their  weights  will  haye  been  determined  chiefly 
by  the  number  of  the  included  seeds.  As  the  intercrossed  plants 
were  taller  and  heayier  than  the  plants  of  the  other  two  lots,  it 
might  haye  been  expected  that  they  would  haye  producedthe  finest 
or  heayiest  capsules ;  but  this  was  yery  fiEir  from  being  the  case. 

The  ten  tallest  Westerham-crossed  plants  produced  111  ripe 
and  unripe  capsules,  weighing  121*2  grains.  Therefore  100  of 
such  capsules  would  haye  weighed  109*18  grains. 

The  ten  tallest  intercrossed  plants  produced  129  capsules, 
weighing  76*45  grains.  Therefore  100  of  these  capsules  would 
haye  weighed  59*26  grains. 

The  ten  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  44  capsules, 
weighing  22*35  grains.  Therefore  100  of  these  capsules  would 
haye  weighed  50*79  grains. 

From  these  data  we  get  the  following  ratios  for  the  fertility  of 
the  three  lots,  as  deduced  from  the  relatiye  weights  of  an  equal 
number  of  capsules  from  the  finest  plants  in  each  lot: — 

Westerham-crossed     plants    to    self-fertilised 

plants as  100  to  46 

Westerham-crossed  plants  to  intercrossed  plants  as  100  to  54 

Intercrossed  plants  to  self-fertilised  plants        .  as  100  to  86 

We  here  see  how  potent  the  influence  of  a  cross  with  pollen 
from  a  fresh  stock  has  been  on  the  fertility  of  plants  self-fertilised 
for  four  generations,  in  comparison  with  plants  of  the  old  stock 
wh^u  either  inte^cros^  or  self-fertilised  for  fiye  generations^  the 
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flowers  on  all  these  plants  haying  been  left  to  be  freely  crossed 
by  insects  or  to  fertilise  themselves.  The  Westerham-crossed 
I^ants  were  also  mnch  taller  and  heavier  plants  than  the  self- 
fertilised,  both  in  the  pots  and  open  ground ;  but  they  were  less 
tall  and  heavy  than  the  intercrossed  plants.  This  latter  result, 
however,  would  almost  certainly  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
plants  had  been  allowed  to  grow  for  another  month,  as  the 
Westerham-crossed  were  still  growing  vigorously,  whilst  the 
intercrossed  had  almost  ceased  to  grow.  This  case  reminds  us  of 
the  somewhat  analogous  one  of  Eschscholtzia,  in  which  plants 
raised  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  did  not  grow  higher  than 
the  self-fertilised  or  intercrossed  plants,  but  produced  a  greater 
number  of  seed-capsules,  which  contained  a  far  larger  average 
number  of  seeds. 

Colour  of  the  Flowers  on  the  above  Three  Lots  of  Plants, — The 
original  mother-plant,  from  which  the  five  successive  self-fertilised 
generations  were  raised,  bore  dingy  purple  flowers.  At  no  time 
was  any  selection  practised,  and  the  plants  were  subjected  in 
each  generation  to  extremely  uniform  conditions.  The  result 
was,  as  in  some  previous  cases,  that  the  flowers  on  all  the  self- 
fertihsed  plants,  both  in  the  pots  and  open  ground,  were 
absolutely  uniform  in  tint;  this  being  a  dull,  rather  peculiar 
flesh  colour.  This  uniformity  was  very  striking  in  the  long  row 
of  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and  these  first  attracted 
my  attention.  I  did  not  notice  in  which  generation  the  original 
colour  began  to  change  and  to  become  uniform,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  change  was  gradual.  The  flowers  on 
the  intercrossed  plants  were  mostly  of  the  same  tint,  but  not 
nearly  so  uniform  as  those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants,  and  many  of 
them  were  pale,  approaching  almost  to  white.  The  flowers  on  the 
plants  from  the  cross  with  the  purple-flowered  Westerham  stock 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  much  more  purple  and  not 
nearly  so  uniform  in  tint.  The  self-fertilised  plants  were  also 
remarkably  uniform  in  height,  as  judged  by  the  eye;  the  inter- 
ci-ossed  less  so,  whilst  the  Westerham-crossed  plants  varied  much 
in  height. 

NiOOTIANA  TABAOUM. 

This  plant  offers  a  curious  case.  Out  of  six  trials  with  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants,  belonging  to  three  successive  genera- 
ti(»]s,  in  one  alone  did  the  crossed  show  any  marked  superiority 
in  height  over  the  self-fertilised;  in  four  of  the  trials  they  were 
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approximately  equal ;  and  in  one  (i.e.,  in  the  first  g^ieration) 
the  self-fertilised  plants  were  greatly  superior  to  the  crossed. 
In  no  case  did  the  capsules  from  flowers  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  plant  yield  many  more,  and  sometimes  they  yielded 
much  fewer  seeds  than  the  capsules  from  self-fertilised  flowers. 
But  when  the  flowers  of  one  yariety  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  a  slightly  different  variety,  which  had  grown  under 
somewhat  different  conditions,— that  is,  by  a  fresh  stock, — the 
seedlings  derived  from  this  cross  exceeded  in  height  and  weight 
those  fh)m  the  self-'fertilised  flowers  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Twelve  flowers  on  some  plants  of  the  common  tobacco,  raised 
from  purchased  seeds,  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct 
plant  of  the  same  lot,  and  these  produced  ten  capsules.  Twelve 
flowers  on  the  same  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen, 
and  produced  eleven  capsules.  The  seeds  in  the  ten  crossed 
capsules  weighed  31*7  grains,  whilst  those  in  ten  of  the  self- 
fertilised  capsules  weighed  47*67  grains;  or  as  100  to  160.  The 
much  greater  productiveness  of  the  self-fertilised  than  of  the 
crossed  capsules  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  chance,  as  all  the 
capsules  of  both  lots  were  very  fine  and  healthy  ones. 

The  seeds  were  placed  on  sand,  and  several  pairs  in  an  equal 
state  of  germination  were  planted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  three 
pots.  The  remaining  seeds  were  thickly  sown  on  the  two  sides 
of  Pot  IV.,  so  that  the  plants  in  this  pot  were  much  crowded. 
The  tallest  plant  on  each  side  of  each  pot  was  measured.  Whilst 
the  plants  were  quite  yoxmg  the  four  tallest  crossed  plants 
averaged  7*87  inches,  and  the  four  tallest  self-fertilised  14*87 
inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  189.  The  heights  at  this  age  are 
given  in  the  two  left  columns  of  the  following  table. 

When  in  full  flower  the  tallest  plants  on  each  side  were  again 
measured  (see  the  two  right-hand  columns),  with  the  following 
result.  But  I  should  state  that  the  pots  were  not  large  enough, 
and  the  plants  never  grew  to  their  proper  height.  The  four 
tallest  crossed  plants  now  averaged  18 '  5,  and  the  four  talles+i 
self-fertilised  plants  32*75  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  178 
In  all  four  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  before  any  one  ol 
the  crossed. 

In  Pot  IV.,  in  which  the  plants  were  extiemely  crowded,  the 
two  lots  were  at  first  equal ;  and  ultimately  the  tallest  crossed 
plant  exceeded  by  a  trifle  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plant.  This 
recalled  to  my  mind  an  analogous  case  in  the  one  generation  of 
Petunia,  in  which  the  Eelf-fertilised  plants  were  throughout 
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Table  LXXXIV. 

Niootiana  tahcumm  {First  Generation), 


NaofPot. 

May  20.  1868. 

December  6,  1868. 

Crossed 
Plants. 

Self-fertilised 
Plants. 

Crossed 
Plants. 

Self-fertilised 
Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
I5j 

Inches. 
26 

Inches. 
40 

Inches. 
44 

II. 

3 

15 

6}                43 

III. 

8 

13| 

16 

33 

IV. 
Crowded. 

5 

5 

llj 

11 

Total  in 
inches. 

31-5 

59-5 

74-0 

131-0 

their  growth  taller  than  the  crossed  in  all  the  pots  except 
in  the  crowded  one.  Accordingly  another  trial  was  made,  and 
some  of  the  same  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  of  tobacco 
were  sown  thickly  on  opposite  sides  of  two  additional  pots ;  the 
plants  being  left  to  grow  np  much  crowded.  When  they  were 
between  13  and  14  inches  in  height  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  two  sides^  nor  was  there  any  marked  difference 
when  the  plants  had  grown  as  tali  as  they  could ;  for  in  one  pot 
the  tallest  crossed  plant  was  26^  inches  in  height,  and  exceed^ 
by  2  inches  the  tallest  self-fertilised  plant,  whilst  in  the  other 
pot,  the  tallest  crossed  plant  was  shorter  by  3^  inches  than  the 
tallest  self-fertilised  plant,  which  was  22  inches  in  height. 

As  the  plants  did  not  grow  to  their  proper  height  in  the  above 
small  pots  in  Table  LXXXIV.,  four  crossed  and  four  self-fertilised 
plants  were  raised  from  the  same  seed,  and  were  planted  in  pairs 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  very  large  pots  containing  rich  soil ; 
so  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  at  all  severe  mutual  competition. 
When  those  plants  were  in  flower  I  neglected  to  measure  them, 
but  record  in  my  notes  that  all  four  self-fertihsed  plants  ex- 
ceeded in  height  the  four  crossed  plants  by  2  or  3  inches.  We 
have  seen  that  the  flowers  on  the  original  or  parent-plants  which 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  yielded  much  fewer 
seeds  than  those  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen ;  and  the  trial 
just  given,  as  well  as  that  in  Table  LXXXIV.,  show  as  clearly 
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that  the  plants  raised  from  the  crossed  seeds  were  inferior  in 
height  to  those  &om  the  self-fertilised  seeds ;  but  only  when  not 
greatly  crowded.  When  crowded  and  thns  subjected  to  yery  severe 
competition,  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  were  nearly 
equal  in  height 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Second  Generation, — 
Twelve  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  last  generation 
growing  in  the  four  large  pots  just  mentioned,  were  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  crossed  plant  growing  in  one  of  the  other  pots ; 
and  twelve  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen.  All  these  flowers  of  both  lots  pro- 
duced fine  capsules.  Ten  of  the  crossed  capsules  contained  by 
weight  38*92  grains  of  seeds,  and  ten  of  the  self-fertilised 
capsules  37 '74  grains ;  or  as  100  to  97.  Some  of  these  seeds  in 
an  equal  state  of  germination  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  five  large  pots.  A  good  many  of  the  crossed 
seeds  germinated  before  the  self-fertilised,  and  were  of  course 
rejected.  The  plants  thus  raised  were  measured  when  several 
of  them  were  in  full  flower. 


Table  LXXXV. 

Nicotiana  tahacum  (^Second  Generation), 


No.  of  Pot 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 

78 1 
9* 

Inches. 
27 1 
8| 
56 

II. 

60 1 
44  § 
10 

16! 

7 

50  j 

UI. 

57  J 

87    (A) 
81i(B) 

IV, 

6i 
31 

69 1 

19 
43, 

V. 

99 1 
29) 

H 

3 

Total  in  inches. 

611-63 

413-75 
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The  thirteen  crossed  plants  here  average  39*35,  and  the 
thirteen  self- fertilised  plants  31*82  inches  in  height;  or  as  100 
to  81.  But  it  would  be  a  very  much  fairer  plan  to  exclude  all 
the  starved  plants  of  only  10  inches  and  under  in  height ;  and 
in  this  case  the  nine  remaining  crossed  plants  average  53*84, 
and  the  seven  remaining  self-fertilised  plants  51*78  inches  in 
height,  or  as  100  to  96 ;  and  this  difference  is  so  small  that  the 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  may  be  considered  as  of  equal 
heights. 

In  addition  to  these  plants,  three  crossed  plants  were  planted 
separately  in  three  large  i)ots,  and  three  self-fertilised  plants  in 
three  other  large  pots,  so  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  any 
competition;  and  now  the  self-fertilised  plants  exceeded  the 
crossed  in  height  by  a  little,  for  the  three  crossed  averaged  55 '91, 
and  the  three  self-fertilised  59*16  inches;  or  as  100  to  106. 

Crossed  and  self-fertilised  Plants  of  the  Tliird  Girteration. — As  I 
wished  to  ascertain,  firstly,  whether  those  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  last  generation,  which  greatly  exceeded  in  height  their  crossed 
opponents,  would  transmit  the  same  tendency  to  their  offspring, 
and  secondly,  whether  they  possessed  the  same  sexual  constitu- 
tion, I  selected  for  experiment  the  two  self-fertilised  plants 
marked  A  and  B  in  Pot  m.  in  Table  LXXXV.,  as  these  two 
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Nicotiana  tdbacum  (^Third  Qeneration), 

Seedlings  from  the  Self-fertilised  Plant  A  in  Pot  IIL, 

Table  LXXX  F.,  of  the  hist  or  Second  Qeneration, 


No.  of  P&t. 

From  Self-fertilised 

PlMit,  crossed  by  a 

Grossed  Plant. 

From  Self-fettilised 
Plant  again  self-ferti- 
lised, forming  the 
Third  Self-fertilised 
Generation. 

• 

Inches. 

100  i 
91 

Inches. 
98 
79 

IL 

110] 
100 1 

591 
66  j 

IIL 

104 

79  j 

IV. 

84J 

76 1 

llOj 
64| 

Total  in  inches. 

666-75 

557-25 

10 
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were  of  nearly  equal  height^  and  were  greatly  superior  to  their 
crossed  opponents.  Four  flowers  on  each  plant  were  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen,  and  four  others  on  the  same  plants  were 
crossed  with  pollen  from  one  of  the  crossed  plants  growing  in 
another  pot.  This  plan  differs  from  that  before  followed,  in 
which  seedlings  from  crossed  plants  again  crossed,  have  been 
compared  with  seedlings  from  self-fertilised  plants  again  self- 
fertilised.  The  seeds  from  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  capsules 
of  the  above  two  plants  were  placed  in  separate  watch-glasses  and 
compared,  but  were  not  weighed ;  and  in  both  cases  those  from 
the  crossed  capsules  seemed  to  be  rather  less  numerous  than 
those  from  the  self-fertilised  capsules.  These  seeds  were  planted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  heights  of  the  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  seedlings,  when  fully  grown,  are  given  in  the  preceding 
and  following  table,  LXXXVI.  and  LXXXVH 

The  seven  crossed  plants  in  the  first  of  these  two  tables  average 
95*25,  and  tbe  seven  self-fertilised  79*6  inches  in  height;  or  as 
100  to  83.  In  half  the  pots  a  crossed  plant,  and  in  the  other 
half  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  first. 

We  now  come  to  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  other  parent- 

plant  B. 

Table  LXXXVLL 

Nicotiana  tahacum  (Third  Generation). 

Seedlings  from  the  Self-fertilised  Plant  B  in  Pot  ITL, 

Table  LXXX  F.,  of  the  last  or  Second  Generation, 


No.  of  Pot 

From  Self-fertilised 

Plant,  crossed  by  a 

Crossed  Plant. 

From  Self-fertilised 
Plant  again  self-ferti- 
lised, forming  the 
Third  Self-fertilised 
Generation. 

I. 

Inches. 
87 1 
49 

Inches. 
72j 
14 1 

II. 

98 1 
0 

73 
UOJ 

III. 

99 
151 

106  j 
73J 

IV. 

97  J 

48  J 

V. 

Total  in  inches. 

48 1 
0 

81 1 
611 

495-50        1 

641-75 

I 
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The  seven  croesed  plants  (for  two  of  them  died)  here  aTerage 
70'78  inches,  and  the  nine  self-fertilised  plaiil-s  71-3  inches  in 
height;  or  as  100  to  barely  101.  In  four  out  of  these  five  pots, 
a  Belf-fertilised  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  crossed 
plants.  So  that,  difittiently  from  the  last  case,  the  self-fertilised 
plants  are  in  some  respects  slightly  superior  to  the  croased. 

If  we  now  conmdet  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
three  generations,  we  find  an  extraordinary  diyersitj  in  their 
rolatiTe  heights,  lu  the  Erst  generation,  the  crossed  plants  were 
inferior  to  the  self-fei-tilised  as  100  to  178;  and  the  flowers  on 
the  original  parout-plaats  which  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plant  yielded  much  fewer  seeds  than  the  Eclf-fertilised 
flowers,  in  the  propoition  of  lOU  to  lf>0.  But  it  is  a  strange  fact  , 
that  the  self-fertilised  plants,  which  were  subjected  to  very  severe 
competition  with  the  crossed,  had  on  two  oceaeions  so  advan- 
tage over  thorn.  The  inferiority  of  the  crossed  plants  of  this  first 
generation  cannot  be  attributed  lo  the  immaturity  of  the  seeds, 
for  1  carefully  examined  them ;  nor  to  the  seeds  being  diseased 
or  in  any  way  injured  in  some  oue  capsule,  for  the  contents  of 
the  ten  crossed  capsnlcs  were  mingled  together  and  a  few  taken 
by  chance  for  sowing.  In  the  second  generation  the  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants  were  nearly  equal  in  heights  In  the  third 
generation,  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  were  obtained  from 
two  plants  of  the  previous  generation,  and  the  seedlings  raised 
from  them  differed  remarkably  in  constitntion ;  the  crossed  in  the 
one  ease  exceeded  the  self-fertilised  in  height  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  83,  and  in  the  other  case  were  almost  equal.  This  difference 
between  the  two  lots,  raised  at  the  same  time  from  two  plants 
growing  in  the  same  pot,  and  treated  in  every  respect  aUke,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinary  anperiority  of  the  self-fertilised  over 
the  crossed  plants  in  the  first  generation,  considered  together, 
make  me  believe  that  some  individnals  of  the  present  species 
differ  to  a  certain  extent  from  others  in  their  sexual  afflnities  (to 
nse  the  term  employed  by  Gartner),  like  cloeely  allied  species  of 
the  same  genus.  Consequently  if  two  plants  which  thus  differ 
are  crossed,  the  seedlings  suffer  and  are  beaten  by  those  from 
the  self-fertilised  Sowers,  in  which  the  sexual  elements  are  of 
the  same  nature.     It  is  known*  that  with  our  domestic  an 
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certain  indiyidiials  are  sexually  incompatible,  and  will  not 
produce  offepring,  although  fertile  with  other  individuals.  But 
Eolreuter  has  recorded  a  case  *  which  bears  more  closely  on  our 
present  one,  as  it  shows  that  in  the  genus  Nicotiana  the  varieties 
differ  in  their  sexual  affinities.  He  experimented  on  five 
varieties  of  the  common  tobacco,  and  proved  that  they  were 
varieties  by  showing  that  they  were  perfectly  fertile  when  re- 
ciprocally crossed ;  but  one  of  these  varieties,  if  Ufied  either  as 
the  father  or  the  mother,  was  more  fertile  than  any  of  the  others 
when  crossed  with  a  widely  distinct  species,  N.  glutinosa.  As  the 
different  varieties  thus  differ  in  their  sexual  affinities,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  variety  differ- 
ing in  a  like  manner  to  a  slight  degree. 

Taking  the  plants  of  the  thiee  generations  altogether,  the 
crossed  show  no  superiority  over  the  self-fertilised,  and  I  can 
account  for  this  fact  only  by  supposing  that  with  this  species, 
which  is  perfectly  self-fertile  without  insect  aid,  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  same  condition,  as  those  of  the  same  variety 
of  the  common  pea  and  of  a  few  other  exotic  plants,  which 
have  been  self-fertilised  for  many  generations.  In  such  cases  a 
cross  between  two  individuals  does  no  good ;  nor  does  it  in  any 
case,  unless  the  individuals  differ  in  general  constitution,  either 
from  so-called  spontaneous  variation,  or  from  their  progenitors 
having  been  subjected  to  different  conditions.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  true  explanation  in  the  present  instance,  because,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  the  offspring  of  plants,  which  did  not 
profit  at  ^11  by  being  crossed  with  a  plant  of  the  same  fetock, 
profited  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  a  cross  with  a  slightly 
different  sub-variety. 

The  Effects  of  a  Cross  with  afresh  Stock. — ^I  procured  some  seed 
of  N.  tabacum  from  Kew  and  raised  some  plants,  which  formed 
a  slightly  different  sub- variety  from  my  former  plants ;  as  the 
flowers  were  a  shade  pinker,  the  leaves  a  little  more  pointed,  and 
the  plants  not  quite  so  tall.  Therefore  the  advantage  in  height 
which  the  seedlings  gained  by  this  cross  cannot  be  attributed  to 
direct  inheritance.  Two  of  the  plants  of  the  third  self-fertilised 
generation,  growing  in  Pots  II.  and  V.  in  Table  LXXXVII., 
which  exceeded  in  height  their  crossed  opponents  (as  did  their 
parents  in  a  still  higher  degree)  were  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  the  Kew  plants,  tbat  is,  by  a  fresh  stock.    The  seedlings 

*  *  Das  G^eschlocbt  der  Pflauzen,  Zwoite  Fortsetzung/  1764,  p.  5£h60. 
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thus  raised  may  be  called  the  Kew-crossed.  Some  other  flowers 
on  the  same  two  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen, 
and  the  seedlings  thus  raised  form  the  fourth  self-fertilised 
generation.  The  crossed  capsules  produced  by  the  plant  in 
Pot  II.,  Table  LXXXVn.,  were  plainly  less  fine  than  the  self- 
fertilised  capsules  on  the  same  plant.  In  Pot  V.  the  one  finest 
capsule  was  also  a  self-fertilised  one;  but  the  seeds  produced 
by  the  two  crossed  cajwules  together  exceeded  in  number  those 
produced  by  the  two  self-fertilised  capsules  on  the  same  plant 
Therefore  as  far  as  the  flowers  on  the  parent-plants  are  con- 
cerned, a  cross  with  pollen  from  a  &esh  stock  did  little  or  no 
good ;  and  I  did  not  expect  that  the  offepring  would  have  re- 
ceived any  benefit,  but  in  this  I  was  completely  mistaken. 

The  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  two  plaots  were 
placed  on  bare  sand,  and  very  many  of  the  crossed  seeds  of  both 
sets  germinated  before  the  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  protruded 
their  radicles  at  a  quicker  rate.  Hence  many  of  the  crossed 
seeds  had  to  be  rejected,  before  pairs  in  an  equal  state  of  germina- 
tion were  obtained  for  planting  on  the  opposite  sides  of  sixteen 
large  pots.  The  two  series  of  seedlings  raised  from  the  parent- 
plants  in  the  two  Pots  IL  and  Y.  were  kept  separate,  and  when 
folly  grown  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  highest  leaves,  as 
shown  in  the  following  double  table.  But  as  there  was  no  uniform 
difference  in  height  between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  two  plants,  their  heights  have  been  added 
together  in  calculating  the  averages.  I  should  state  that  by  the 
accidental  fall  of  a  large  bush  in  the  greenhouse,  several  plants 
in  both  the  series  were  much  injured.  These  were  at  once 
measured  together  with  their  opponents  and  afterwards  thrown 
away.  The  others  were  left  to  grow  to  their  full  height,  and 
were  measured  whenjn  flower.  This  accident  accounts  for  the 
small  height  of  some  of  the  pairs ;  but  as  all  the  pairs,  whether 
only  partly  or  fully  grown,  were  measured  at  the  same  time,  the 
measurements  are  fair. 

The  average  height  of  the  twenty-six  crossed  plants  in  the  six- 
teen pots  of  the  two  series  is  63*29,  and  that  of  the  twenty- 
six  self-fertilised  plants  is  41*67  inches;  or  as  100  to  66.  The 
superiority  of  the  crossed  plants  was  shown  in  another  way, 
for  in  every  one  of  the  sixteen  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered 
before  a  self-fertilised  one,  with  the  exception  of  Pot  YI.  of  the 
second  series,  in  which  tbe  plants  op  the  two  sides  flowered 
simoitaneonsly, 
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Tablb  LXXXYtEL 
Niootiana  tahacum, 

riants  raised  from  two  Plants  of  the  Third  Self-fertiUeed 
Generation  in  Pots  IL  and  V,,  in  Table  LXXX  VIL 


From  PM  n..  Table  LXXXVIL 

From  Pot  Y^  TaUe  LXXXVIL 

No.  of  Pot 

;  Plants  of  the 
Kew-croned  1  Fonrth  Self- 
Plants.       fertilised  Gen- 
oration. 

No.  of  Pot. 

Kew-crosaed 
Plants. 

Plants  of  the 
Fourth  Relf. 
feriilised  Gen- 
eration. 

I. 

Inches. 
84 1 
31 

Inches. 

68 1 

5 

I. 

Inches. 
77  j 
7| 

Inches. 
56 

II. 

78  J 
48 

51  j 
70 

II. 

55 1 
18 

27 1 
7 

m. 

77 1 

77^ 

128 
68 

m. 

76} 

60  f 

IV. 

49  § 
15  § 

29 1 
32  ' 

IV. 

90j 
22  f 

'11 

V. 

89 
17 

85     . 

V. 

94} 

28 1 

VI. 

90 

80 

VL 

78 

78  j 

VII. 

84| 
76 1 

48  J 
56  i 

VII. 

85  j 

61j 

VIII. 

83 1 

84J 

VIII. 

65 1 
721 

78| 
271 

Total    in'i 
inches./ 

902-63 

636-13 

Total   in^ 
inches./ 

743-13 

447-38 

Some  of  the  remaining  seeds  of  both  series,  whether  or  not  in 
a  state  of  germination,  were  thickly  sown  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  two  very  large  pots ;  and  the  six  highest  plants  on  each  side 
of  each  pot  were  measured  after  they  had  grown  to  nearly  their 
fall  height.  But  their  heights  were  much  less  than  in  the 
former  trials,  owing  to  their  extremely  crowded  condition.  Even 
whilst  quite  young,  the  crossed  seedlings  mani&stly  had  much 
broader  and  finer  leaves  than  the  self-fertilised  seedlings. 
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Table  LXXXIX. 

Nicotiaua  tahacum. 

Plaints  of  ihe  name  parentage  as  those  in  Table  LXXXVIIL, 
but  grown  extremely  crowded  in  two  large  pots. 


Fran  Fot  IL,  TMa  LXXXVll. 

From  Pot  V.,  Table  LX  XXVH. 

Kew-aro88ed 
Pbuits. 

FUntsofihe 
Fourth  Self-ferti- 
lised Generation. 

Kew-crossed 
Plants. 

Plants  of  the 
Fourth  Self-ferti- 
lised Generation. 

421 

34 

304 

231 

26! 

18] 

Inches. 
22| 
19| 
14| 
16 
13j 
16 

Inches. 
44| 
42 1 
27| 
312 
32 
24| 

Inches. 
22 1 
21 
18 
15| 

u| 

175-63 

101-50 

202-75 

105-13 

The  twelY6  tallest  crossed  plants  in  the  two  pots  belonging  to 
the  two  series  ayerage  here  31  *  58,  and  the  twelve  tallest  self-ferti- 
lised plants  17*21  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  54.  The  plants 
on  both  sides,  when  fally  grown,  some  time  after  they  had  been 
measured,  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  and  weighed* 
The  twelve  crossed  plants  weighed  21*25  ounces;  and  the 
twelve  self-fertilised  plants  only  7*83  ounces;  or  in  weight  as 
100  to  37. 

The  rest  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  ihe  two 
parent-plants  (the  same  as  in  the  last  experiment)  was  sown  on 
the  1st  of  July  in  four  long  parallel  and  separate  rows  in  good  soil 
in  the  open  ground ;  so  that  the  seedlings  were  not  subjected  to 
any  mutual  competition.  The  summer  was  wet  and  unfavourable 
for  their  growth.  Whilst  the  seedlings  were  very  small  the  two 
crossed  rows  had  a  clear  advantage  over  the  two  self-fertilised 
TOWS.  When  fully  grown  the  twenty  tallest  crossed  plants  and 
the  twenty  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  were  selected  and  mea- 
sured on  the  11th  of  November  to  the  extremities  of  their  leaves, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  (XC).  Of  the  twenty  crossed 
plants,  twelve  had  flowered ;  whilst  of  the  twenty  self-fertilised 
plants  one  alone  had  flowered. 
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Table  XG. 

Nicotiana  tahacwn. 

Plants  raised  from  the  same  seeds  as  in  the  last  two  experimenUf 
hut  sown  separately  in  the  open  ground,  so  <u  not  to  compete 

together. 


From  Pot  n..  Table  LXXXYIL 

From  Pot  Y^  Table  LXXXVIL 

Kew-crosscd 
Plants. 

Plants  of  the 
Fourth  Self-ferti-  | 
lisod  Geaeration.   | 

Inches. 
22} 
37} 

34} 

30 

28} 

31} 
25} 
26} 
22| 
28 

Kew-croflsed 
Plants. 

Plants  of  the 
Fourth  Self-ferti- 
lised Generation. 

Inches. 
42} 
54 
39 
53 
49 
50 
47  J 
57 
37 
48 

Inches. 
54} 
51 1 
45 
43 
43 
48| 
44 
481 
55 1 
63 

I^iches. 
34} 
38} 
40} 
43} 
40 
38) 
35} 
39} 
47} 
58 1 

478-75 

286-86       1 

1 

496-13 

417-25 

The  twenty  tallest  crossed  plants  here  average  48*74,  and  the 
twenty  tallest  self-fertilised  35*2  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to 
72.  These  plants  after  being  measured  were  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground,  and  the  twenty  crossed  plants  weighed  195*75 
ounces,  and  the  twenty  self-fertilised  plants  123*25  ounces;  or 
as  100  to  63. 

In  the  three  preceding  tables,  LXXXVIII.,  LXXXIX.,  and 
XC,  we  have  the  measurements  of  fifty-six  plants  derived  firom 
two  plants  of  the  third  self-fertihsed  generation  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  fresh  stock,  and  of  fifty-six  plants  of  the  fourth  self- 
fertilised  generation  derived  from  the  same  two  plants.  These 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  were  treated  in  three  different 
ways,  having  been  put,  firstly,  into  moderately  close  competition 
with  one  another  in  pots;  secondly,  having  been  subjected  to 
un&vonrable  conditions  and  to  very  severe  competition  from 
being  greatly  crowded  in  two  large  pots ;  and  thirdly,  having 
being  sown  separately  in  open  and  good  groond,  so  as  not  to 
suffer  from  any  mutual  competition.  In  all  these  cases  the 
crossed  plants  in  each  lot  were  greatly  superior  to  the  self- 
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fertilised.  This  was  shown  in  several  ways, — ^by  the  earlier 
germination  of  the  crossed  seeds,  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  seedlings  whilst  quite  yonng,  by  the  earlier  flowering  of  the 
mature  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  height  which  they 
ultimately  attained.  The  superiority  of  the  crossed  plants  was 
shown  still  more  plainly  when  the  two  lots  were  weighed ;  the 
weight  of  the  crossed  plants  to  that  of  the  self-fertilised  in  the 
two  crowded  pots  being  as  100  to  87.  Better  evidence  could 
hardly  be  desired  of  the  immense  advantage  derived  from  a 
cross  with  afresh  stock. 

XXVI.  PRIMULACEiE.— Ctolambn  pbbbioum.* 

Ten  flowers  crossed  with  pollen  from  plants  known  to  be 
distinct  seedlings,  yielded  nine  capsules,  containing  on  an 
average  34*2  seeds,  with  a  maximum  of  seventy-seven  in  one. 
Ten  flowers  self-fertilised  yielded  eight  capsules,  containing  on 
an  average  only  13  *  1  seeds,  with  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  in  one. 
This  gives  a  ratio  of  100  to  38  for  the  average  number  of  seeds 
per  capsule  for  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers.  The 
flowers  hang  downwards,  and  as  the  stigmas  stand  close  beneath 
the  anthers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  pollen  would 
have  fallen  on  them,  and  that  they  would  have  been  spontaneously 
self- fertilised ;  but  these  covered-up  plants  did  not  produce  a 
single  capsule.  On  some  other  occasions  uncovered  plants  in 
the  same  greenhouse  produced  plenty  of  capsules,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  flowers  had  been  visited  by  bees,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  carry  pollen  from  plant  to  plant. 

The  seeds  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described  were  placed 
on  sand,  and  after  germinating  were  planted  in  pairs, — three 
crossed  and  three  self-fertilised  plants  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
four  pots.  When  the  leaves  were  2  or  3  inches  in  length, 
including  the  foot-stalks,  the  seedlings  on  both  sides  were 
equal.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  the  crossed  plants  began 
to  show  a  slight  superiority  over  the  self-fertilised,  which 
steadily  increased ;  and  the  crossed  flowered  in  all  four  pots  some 
weeks  before,  and  much  more  profusely  than  the  self-fertilised. 
The  two  tallest  flower-stems  on  the  crossed  plants  in  each  pot 
were  now  measured,  and  the  average  height  of  the  eight  stems 


*  CwHamen  repandum,  accord-  p.  150),  is  proterandrous,  and  this 
iDgtoLecoq  (^Geographie  Botan-  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  O, 
ique  de  I'Enrope/  torn.  viii.  1858,      persieum. 
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was  9 '49  inches.  After  a  considerable  interral  of  time  the 
self-fertilised  plants  flowered,  and  seyeral  of  their  flowerHBtems 
(but  I  forgot  to  record  how  many)  were  roughly  measured,  and 
their  average  height  was  a  little  nnder  7 '5  inches ;  so  that  the 
flowernstems  on  the  crossed  plants  to  those  on  the  self-fertilised 
were  at  least  as  100  to  79.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  make 
more  carefal  measurements  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  was,  that 
they  looked  such  poor  specimens  that  I  determined  to  have  them 
re-potted  in  larger  pote  and  in  the  following  year  to  measure 
them  carefully ;  but  we  shall  see  that  this  was  partly  finistrated 
by  so  few  flower-stems  being  then  produced. 

These  plants  were  left  uncovered  in  the  greenhouse ;  and  the 
twelve  crossed  plants  produced  forty  capsules,  whilst  the 
twelve  self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  five ;  or  as  100  to  12. 
But  this  difference  does  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
fertility  of  the  two  lots.  I  counted  the  seeds  in  one  of  the  finest 
capsules  on  the  crossed  plants,  and  it  contained  seventy-three; 
whilst  the  finest  of  the  five  capsules  produced  by  tiie  self- 
fertilised  plante  contained  only  thirty-five  good  seeds.  In  the 
other  four  capsules  most  of  the  seeds  were  barely  half  as  large 
as  those  in  the  crossed  capsules. 

Table  XCL 

Cydamen  persicum :  0  implies  thai  no  flower-stem  was  produced. 


No.  of  Pot.         1       Grossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilined  Plants. 

I. 

Inches. 
10 

n 
m 

Inches. 
0 
0 
0 

U. 

H 
10 

0 
0 
0 

m. 

H 
H 
H 

8 

6} 

6f 

IV. 

111 

10| 
10| 

0 

n 

0 

Total  in  inches. 

119-88 

29-50 
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In  the  following  year  the  crossed  plants  again  bore  many 
flowers  before  the  self-fertilised  bore  a  single  one.  The  three 
tallest  flower-stems  on  the  crossed  plants  in  each  of  the  pots 
were  measured,  as  shown  in  Table  XCI.  In  Pots  I.  and  II.  the 
self-fertilised  plants  did  not  produce  a  single  flower-stem;  in 
Pot  lY.  only  one;  and  in  Pot  III.  six,  of  which  the  three  tallest 
were  measnred. 

The  average  height  of  the  twelve  flower-stems  on  the  crossed 
plants  is  9*99,  and  that  of  the  four  flower-stems  on  the  self- 
fortilised  plants  7  *  37  inches ;  or  as  100  to  74.  The  self-fertilised 
plants  were  miserable  specimens,  whilst  the  crossed  <mes  looked 
very  vigorous. 

Anagallis. 

AnagaMU  ooQdna,  var.  grandiflora  (pale  red  and  Uue-floioend 

sub-varieties). 

Firstly,  twenty-five  flowers  on  some  plants  of  the  red  variety 
were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  of  the  same 
variety,  and  produced  ten  capsules;  thirty-one  flowers  were 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  produced  eighteen  capsules. 
These  plants,  which  were  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  were 
evidently  in  a  very  sterile  condition,  and  the  seeds  in  both 
sets  of  capsules,  especially  in  the  self-fertilised,  although 
numerous,  were  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  determine  which  were  good  and  which  bad.  £ut  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  crossed  capsules  contained  on  an  average  6*3 
good  seeds,  with  a  maximimi  in  one  of  thirteen ;  whilst  the 
self- fertilised  contained  6*05  such  seeds,  with  a  maximum  in 
one  of  fourteen. 

Secondly,  eleven  flowers  on  the  red  variety  were  castrated 
whilst  young  and  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  blue  variety, 
and  this  cross  evidently  much  increased  their  fertility ;  for  the 
eleven  flowers  yielded  seven  capsules,  which  contained  on  an 
average  twice  as  many  good  seeds  as  before,  viz.,  12*7 ;  with  a 
maximum  in  two  of  the  capsules  of  seventeen  seeds.  Therefore 
these  crossed  capsules  yielded  seeds  compared  with  those  in  the 
foregoing  self-fertilised  capsules,  as  100  to  48.  These  seeds  were 
also  conspicuously  larger  than  those  from  the  cross  between  two 
individuals  of  the  same  red  variety,  and  germinated  much  more 
freely.  The  flowers  on  most  of  the  plants  produced  by  the  cross 
between  the  two-coloured  varieties  (of  which  several  were  raised), 
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took  after  their  mother,  and  were  red-<x>lonred.  Bat  on  two  of 
the  plants  the  flowers  were  plainly  stained  with  bine,  and  to 
snch  a  degree  in  one  case  as  to  be  almost  intermediate  in  tint. 

The  crossed  seeds  of  the  two  foregoing  kinds  and  the  self- 
fertilised  were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  large  pots,  and 
the  seedlings  were  measured  when  folly  grown,  as  shown  in  the 
two  following  tables : — 

Table  XCTEI. 
AnagaUis  coUina. 


Red  Variety  crossed  by  a  distinct  Plant  of  the  Red  Variety, 
and  Red  Variety  Self-fertiUsed. 

No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertiUsed  Plants. 

1. 

Inches. 
231 
21 
17  i 

Inches. 
15  J 
15J 
14 

Total  in  inches. 

61-75 

45-00 

Red  Variety  crossed  by  Blue  Variety,  and  Red  Variety 

Self-fertilised. 

No.  of  Pot. 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

II. 

Inches. 
30 1 
27  i 
25 

Inches. 
24| 
18l 
ll| 

Total  in  inches. 

82*88 

54*75 

Total  of  both  lots. 

144-63 

99-75 

As  the  plants  of  the  two  lots  are  few  in  number,  they  may  be 
ran  together  for  the  general  average ;  but  I  may  first  state  that 
the  height  of  the  seedlings  from  the  cross  between  two  individuals 
of  the  red  variety  is  to  that  of  the  self-fertilisod  plants  of  the  red 
variety  as  100  to  73  ;  whereas  the  height  of  the  crossed  offspring 
from  the  two  varieties  to  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  red 
variety  is  as  100  to  66.  So  that  the  cross  between  the  two 
varieties  is  here  seen  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  average 
height  of  all  six  crossed  plants  in  the  two  lots  taken  together  is 
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48-20,  and  that  of  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  83*25 ;  or  as  100 
to  69. 

These  six  crossed  plants  produced  spontaneously  tweniy-cdz 
capsules,  whilst  the  six  self-fertilised  plants  produced  only  two, 
or  as  100  to  8.  There  is  therefore  the  same  extraordinary 
difference  in  fertility  between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  as  in  the  last  genus.  Cyclamen,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
fiEunily  of  the  FrimulacesB. 

FfiiMULA  YEBIS.    Brit.  Flora. 

(Var.  officinalis,  Linn.).     The  Cowslip. 

Most  of  the  species  in  this  genus  are  heterostyled  or 
dimorphic ;  that  is,  they  present  two  forms,— one  long-styled  with 
short  stamens,  and  the  other  short-styled  with  long  stamens.* 
For  complete  fertilisation  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  from  the  one 
form  should  be  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  other  form ;  and  this 
is  effected  under  nature  by  insects.  Such  unions,  and  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  them,  I  have  called  legitimate.  If  one  form  is 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  form,  the  full  complement 
of  seed  is  not  produced;  and  in  the  case  of  some  heterostyled 
genera  no  seed  at  all  is  produced.  Such  unions,  and  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  them,  I  have  called  illegitimate.  These  seed- 
lings are  often  dwarfed  and  more  or  less  sterile,  like  hybrids. 
I  possessed  some  long-styled  plants  of  P.  veris,  which  during  four 
Buccessive  generations  had  been  produced  from  illegitimate 
unions  between  long-styled  plants ;  they  were,  moreoYer,insome 
d^ree  inter-related,  and  had  been  subjected  all  the  time  to  similar 
conditions  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  As  long  as  they  were 
cultiyated  in  this  manner,  they  grew  well  and  were  healtiiy  and 
fertile.  Their  fertility  even  increased  in  the  later  generations, 
as  if  they  were  becoming  habituated  to  illegitimate  fertilisation. 
Plants  of  the  first  illegitimate  generation  when  taken  from  the 
greenhouse  and  planted  in  moderately  good  soil  out  of  doors 
grew  well  and  were  healthy ;  but  when  those  of  the  two  last 
ill^timate  generations  were  thus  treated  they  became  exces- 


*  See  my  paper  *■  On  the  Two  like  Nature  of  the  Oi&priiig  from 

Forms  or  Dlmorphio  Condition  in  the  Illegitimate  Unions  of  Dimor- 

the  Species  of  Primula/  in  *  Jour-  phio  and  Trimorphic  Plants/  was 

nal  of  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.' vol.  vi.  1862,  published  in  vol.  x.  1867,  p.  893, 

p.  77.     A  second  piper,  to  which  of  the  same  jommal. 
I  presently  refer, '  On  the  Hybrid- 
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siyely  sterfle  and  dwarfed,  and  remained  so  daring  the  following 
year,  by  which  time  they  ought  to  have  become  accustomed  to 
growing  out  of  doors,  so  that  they  must  have  possessed  a  weak 
constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  advisable  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  legitimately  crossing  long-styled 
plants  of  the  fourth  illegitimate  generation  with  pollen  taken  from 
non-related  short-styled  plants,  growing  under  different  con- 
ditions. Accordingly  seyeral  flowers  on  plants  of  the  fourth 
illegitimate  generation  (Le.,  great-greai-grandchildren  of  plants 
which  had  been  legitimately  fertilised),  growing  vigorously  in  pots 
in  the  greenhouse,  were  legitimately  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
an  almost  wild  short-styled  cowslip,  and  these  flowers  yielded 
some  flne  capsules.  Thirty  other  flowers  on  the  same  illegi- 
timate plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  these 
yielded  seventeen  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  thirty-two 
seeds.  This  is  a  high  degree  of  fertility ;  higher,  I  believe,  than 
that  which  generally  obtains  with  illegitimately  fertilised  long- 
styled  plants  growing  out  of  doors,  and  higher  than  that  of  the 
]l|pvious  illegitimate  generations,  although  their  flowers  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  taken  from  a  distinct  plant  of  the  same 
form. 

These  two  lots  of  seeds  were  sown  (for  they  will  not  germinate 
well  when  placed  on  bare  sand)  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four 
pots,  and  the  seedlings  were  thinned,  so  that  an  equal  number 
were  left  on  the  two  sides.  For  some  time  there  was  no  marked 
difference  in  height  between  the  two  lots ;  and  in  Pot  III.,  TaMe 
XCin.,  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  rather  the  tallest.  But  "by 
the  time  that  they  had  thrown  up  young  flower-stems,  the 
legitimately  crossed  plants  appeared  much  the  finest,  and  had 
greener  and  larger  leaves.  The  breadth  of  the  largest  leaf  on 
each  plant  was  measured,  and  those  on  the  crossed  plants  were 
on  an  average  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (exactly  '28  of  an  inch) 
broader  than  those  on  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  plants,  from 
being  too  much  crowded,  produced  poor  and  short  flower-stems. 
The  two  finest  on  each  side  were  measured ;  the  eight  on  the 
legitimately  crossed  plants  averaged  4*08,  and  the  eight  on  the 
illegitimately  self-fertilised  plants  averaged  2*93  inches  in 
height ;  or  as  100  to  72. 

These  plants  after  they  had  flowered  were  turned  out  of  their 
ix)ts,  and  planted  in  fairly  good  soil  in  the  open  ground.  In 
the  following  year  (1870),  when  in  fall  flower,  the  two  tallest 
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flower  stems  on  each  side  were  again  measured^  as  shown  in  the 
following  table^  which  likewise  gives  the  niu]aber  of  flower-stems 
produced  on  both  sides  of  all  the  pots. 

Table  XGIIL 

Primula  verts. 


NaofFM. 

Legitimately  crossed  Plmits. 

Dlegitimately  self-fiertiliMd 
Plants. 

Height  in 
inches. 

No.ofFlower- 
Btems  pro- 
duced. 

Height  in 
inches. 

No  of  Flowei^ 
stems  pro- 
duced. 

I. 

9 
8 

16 

3 

U. 

7 
6j 

16 

6 
5| 

3 

m. 

6 

16 

3 
01 

4 

IV. 

14 
62 

2| 
2| 

5 

TotfJ. 

56-26 

25-75 

15 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  tallest  flower-stems  on  the 
crossed  plants  is  here  7*03  inches,  and  that  of  the  eight  tallest 
flowernstems  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  3 '21  inches;  or  as  100 
to  46.  We  see,  also,  that  the  crossed  plants  bore  sixty-two  flower- 
stems;  that  is,  above  four  times  as  many  as  those  (viz.,  fifteen) 
borne  by  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  flowers  were  left  ex- 
posed to  the  visits  of  insects,  and  as  many  plants  of  both  forms 
grew  close  by,  they  must  have  been  legitimately  and  natnraUy  fer- 
tilised. Under  these  circumstances  i^e  crossed  plants  produced 
824  capsules,  whilst  the  self-fertilised  produced  only  16;  and 
these  were  all  produced  by  a  single  plant  in  Pot  11.,  which  was 
much  finer  than  any  other  self-fertilised  plant.  Judging  by  the 
number  of  capsules  produced,  the  fertility  of  an  equal  number 
of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  was  as  100  to  5. 

In  the  succeeding  year  (1871)  I  did  not  count  all  the  flower- 
stems  on  these  plants,  but  only  those  which  produced  cap- 
sules containing  good  seeds.  The  season  was  unfavourable,  and 
the  crossed  plants  produced  only  forty  such  flower-stems,  bearing 
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168  good  capsules,  whilst  the  self-fertilised  plants  prodnoed 
only  two  sach  flower-stems,  bearing  only  6  capsules,  half  of 
which  were  very  poor  ones.  So  that  the  fertility  of  the  two  lotB, 
judging  by  the  number  of  capsules,  was  as  100  to  3*5. 

In  considering  the  great  difference  in  height  and  the  wonderful 
difference  in  fertility  between  the  two  sets  of  plants,  we  should 
boar  in  mind  that  this  is  the  result  of  two  distinct  agendeB. 
The  self-fertilised  plants  were  the  product  of  illegitimate  fertili- 
sation during  five  successive  generations,  in  all  of  which,  ex- 
cepting the  last,  the  plants  had  been  fertilised  with  pollen  taken 
from  a  distinct  individual  belonging  to  the  same  form,  but  which 
was  more  or  less  closely  related.  Ilie  plants  had  also  been 
subjected  in  each  generation  to  closely  similar  conditions.  This 
treatment  alone,  as  I  know  from  other  observations,  would  have 
greatly  reduced  the  size  and  fertility  of  the  offepring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crossed  plants  were  the  offspring  of  longHstyled 
plants  of  the  fourth  illegitimate  generation  legitimately  crossed 
with  pollen  from  a  short-styled  plant,  which,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
genitors, had  been  exposed  to  very  different  conditions ;  and  this 
latter  circumstance  alone  would  have  given  great  vigour  to  the 
offspring,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  several  analogous  cases 
already  given.  How  much  proportional  weight  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed to  these  two  agencies, — the  one  tending  to  injure  the 
self-fertilised  offspring,  and  the  other  to  benefit  the  crossed 
offspring, — cannot  be  determined.  But  we  shall  immediately 
see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit,  as  far  as  increased 
fertility  is  concerned,  must  be  attributed  to  the  cross  having 
been  made  with  a  fresh  stock. 

Primula  veris. 

Equal- styled  and  red-flowered  var. 

I  have  described  in  my  paper  *  On  the  Illegitimate  Unions  of 
Dimorphic  and  Trimorphic  Plants'  this  remarkable  variety,  which 
was  sent  to  me  from  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  J.  Scott.  It  possessed  a 
pistil  proper  to  the  long-styled  form,  and  stamens  proper  to  the 
short-styled  form ;  so  that  it  had  lost  the  heterostyled  or  dimor- 
phic character  common  to  most  of  the  species  of  the  genus, 
and  may  be  compared  with  an  hermaphrodite  form  of  a  bi- 
sexual animal.  Consequently  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  the 
same  flower  are  adapted  for  complete  mutual  fertilisation,  instead 
of  its  being  necessary  that  pollen  should  be  brought  from  one 
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form  to  another^  as  in  the  common  cowslip.  From  the  stigma 
and  anthers  standing  nearly  on  the  same  levels  the  flowers  are 
perfectly  self-fertile  when  insects  are  excluded.  Owing  to  the 
fortunate  existence  of  this  variety,  it  is  possible  to  fertilise  its 
flowers  in  a  Intimate  manner  with  their  own  pollen,  and  to 
cross  other  flowers  in  a  legitimate  manner  with  pollen  from 
another  yariety  or  fresh  stock.  Thus  the  oflspring  from  both 
unions  can  be  compared  quite  fairly,  free  from  any  doubt  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  an  illegitimate  union. 

The  plants  on  which  I  experimented  had  been  raised  during 
two  successive  generations  from  spontaneously  self-fertilised 
seeds  produced  by  plants  under  a  net ;  and  as  the  variety  is 
highly  self-fertile,  its  progenitors  in  Edinburgh  may  have  been 
self-fertilised  during  some  previous  generations.  Several  flowers 
on  two  of  my  plants  were  legitimately  crossed  with  pollen  from 
a  short-styled  common  cowslip  growing  almost  wild  in  my 
orchard ;  so  that  the  cross  was  between  plants  which  had  been 
subjected  to  considerably  different  conditions.  Several  other 
flowers  on  the  same  two  plants  were  allowed  to  fertilise  them- 
selves under  a  net ;  and  this  union,  as  already  explained,  is  a 
Intimate  one. 

The  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  thus  obtained  wore  sown 
thickly  on  the  opposite  sides  of  three  pots,  and  the  seedlings 
thinned,  so  that  an  equal  number  were  left  on  the  two  sides. 
The  seedlings  during  the  first  year  were  nearly  equal  in 
height,  excepting  in  Pot  m..  Table  XCIV.,  in  which  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  had  a  decided  advantage.  In  the  autumn  the 
plants  were  bedded  out,  in  their  pots;  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  many  plants  growing  in  each  pot,  they  did  not 
flourish,  and  none  were  very  productive  in  seeds.  But  the 
conditions  were  perfectly  equal  and  £Edr  for  both  sides.  In  the 
following  spring  I  record  in  my  notes  that  in  two  of  the  pots 
the  crossed  plants  are  ''incomparably  the  finest  in  general 
appearance,"  and  in  all  three  pots  they  flowered  before  the  self- 
fertilised.  When  in  full  flower  the  tallest  flower-stem  on  each 
side  of  each  pot  was  measured,  and  the  number  of  the  flower- 
stems  on  both  sides  counted,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  plants  were  left  uncovered,  and  as  other  plants  were  growing 
close  by,  the  flowers  no  doubt  were  crossed  by  insects.  When 
the  capsxdes  were  ripe  they  were  gathered  and  counted,  and 
the  result  is  likewise  shown  in  the  following  table ; — 
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Table  XCIV. 
Primula  veris  (equal-styled,  red-flowered  variety). 


No.  of  Put 

GhMMd  Plants. 

Self-fertUlscd  Plants. 

Height  of 

taUest 

Flower-atem 

in  Inches. 

Naof 
Flower- 
stems. 

No.  of  good 
Gapsul  8. 

Height  of 

taUest 

Flower-stem 

ip  inches. 

No.  of 
Flower- 
stems. 

No.  of  good 
Cspsite. 

I. 

10 

14 

163 

61 

6 

% 

II. 

81 

12 

• 

Several, 

not 
counted. 

5 

2 

0 

HI. 

71 

7              43 

lOj 

5 

26 

Totals. 

260 

33 

206 

220 

13 

32 

The  ayerage  height  of  the  three  tallest  flower-stems  on  the 
crossed  plants  is  8*66  inches,  and  that  of  the  three  on  the 
self-fertilised  plants  7-33  inches;  or  as  100  to  85. 

All  the  crossed  plants  together  produced  thirty-three  flower- 
stems,  whilst  the  self-fertilised  bore  only  thirteen.  The  nnmber 
of  the  capsules  were  counted  only  on  the  plants  in  Pots  L  and  III., 
for  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  Pot  II.  produced  none ;  therefore 
those  on  the  crossed  plants  on  the  opposite  side  were  not 
counted.  Capsules  not  containing  any  good  seeds  were  rejected. 
The  crossed  plants  in  the  above  two  pots  produced  206,  and  the 
self-fertilised  in  the  same  pots  only  32  capsules;  or  as  100 
to  15.  Judging  from  the  previous  generations,  the  extreme 
unproductiveness  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  this  experiment 
was  wholly  due  to  their  having  been  subjected  to  unfavourable 
conditions,  and  to  severe  competition  with  the  crossed  plants ; 
for  had  they  grown  separately  in  good  soil,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  would  have  produced  a  large  number  of  capsules. 
The  seeds  were  counted  in  twenty  capsules  from  the  crossed 
plants,  and  they  averaged  24*75;  whilst  in  twenty  capsules 
from  the  self-fertilised  plants  the  average  was  17*65;  or  as 
100  to  71.  Moreover,  the  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  plants 
were  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  from  the  crossed  plants.  If 
we  consider  together  the  number  of  capsules  produced  and 
the  average  number  of  contained  seeds,  the  fertility  of  the 
crossed  plants  to  the  self-fertilised  plants  was  as  100  to  11. 
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We  thus  Bee  what  a  great  effect,  as  far  aa  fertility  is  concerned, 
waB  prodiiced  bj  a  cross  between  the  two  Tarietiee,  which  had 
been  long  exposed  to  different  conditionB,  in  comparison  with 
3elf-t^rtiliBation ;  the  fertiiisatiou  having  been  in  both  cobsb  of 
the  Intimate  cader, 


PnnniLA 

Aa  the  Chinese  primrose  ia  a  hetero8t;y!ed  or  dimorphic  plant, 
like  the  common  cowslip,  it  might  have  been  ospcct^d  that  the 
floWBTB  of  both  forms  when  illegitiroatelj  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen  or  with  that  from  flowere  on  another  plant  of  the 
same  form,  would  have  yielded  less  seed  than  the  legitimately 
croased  flowers;  and  that  the  seedlings  raised  from  illegiti- 
mately self-fertilised  seeds  would  have  been  tiomewhat  dwarfed 
and  less  fertile,  in  comparison  with  the  sucdlings  from  legiti- 
mately croesed  seeds.  This  holds  goud  iu  relation  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  flowers;  but  to  my  surprise  there  was  no  diffErenee 
in  growth  between  the  ofispring  from  a  legitimate  union  botwecn 
two  distinct  plants,  and  from  an  illegitimate  union  whether 
betwe^D  the  flowers  on  tho  sama  piaiit,  or  hotween  distioct  planlB 
ot  the  saine  form.  But  1  have  shown,  in  the  paper  before  referred 
to,  that  in  England  this  plant  is  in  an  abnonnal  randitioo, 
such  as,  Judging  from  analogous  cases,  wonld  tend  to  render  a 
cross  between  two  individuals  of  no  benefit  to  the  oflmpring. 
Our  plants  have  been  commonly  raised  from  self-fertilised 
seeds ;  and  the  seedlings  have  generally  been  subjected  to  nearly 
uniform  conditions  in  pots  in  greenhouses.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  plants  are  now  varying  and  changing  their  character,  so  b£ 
to  become  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  equal-styled,  and  in  oon- 
Boquenoe  highly  self-fertile.  From  the  analt^y  of  P.  viviK  there 
can  hardly  l*  a  donbt  that  if  a  plant  of  F.  sittensin  could  have 
been  procured  direct  from  China,  and  if  it  bad  been  crossed 
with  one  of  our  English  varieties,  the  o&pring  would  have 
shown  wonderful  superiority  in  height  and  fertility  (though 
probably  not  in  tho  beauty  of  their  flowers)  over  our  ordinary 
plants. 

My  13rat  experiment  consisted  in  fertilising  many  flowers  on 
long-styled  and  sliort-styled  plants  with  their  own  pollen,  and 
other  flowers  on  the  same  plants  with  pollen  taken  from  distinct 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  form ;  so  that  all  the  unions  were 
illegitimate.    There  was  no  uniform  and  marked  difference  in 
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the  number  of  seeds  obtained  from  these  two  modes  of  self-£Bi^ 
tilisation,  both  of  which  were  illegitimate.  The  two  lots  of  seeds 
from  both  forms  were  sown  thickly  on  opposite  sides  of  four  pots^ 
and  nomeroas  plants  thus  raised.  But  there  was  no  difference 
in  their  growth,  excepting  in  one  pot,  in  which  the  of&pring 
from  the  illegitimate  UDion  of  two  longHstyled  plants  exceeded 
in  a  decided  manner  in  height  the  offspring  of  flowers  on  the 
same  plants  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  But  in  all  fonr 
pots  the  pl^tfi  raised  from  the  union  of  distinc;);  plants  belonging 
to  the  same  form,  flowered  before  the  offepring  from  the  self- 
fertilised  flowers. 

Some  long-styled  and  short-styled  plants  were  now  raised  from 
purchased  seeds,  and  flowers  on  both  forms  were  legitimately 
crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant ;  and  other  flowers  on 
both  forms  were  illegitimately  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  opposite  sides 
of  Pots  I.  to  IV.  in  the  following  table  (XCV.) ;  a  single  plant 
being  left  on  each  side.  Several  flowers  on  the  illegitimate  long- 
styled  and  short-styled  plants  described  in  the  last  paragraph, 
were  also  legitimately  and  illegitimately  fertilised  in  the  manner 
just  described,  and  their  seeds  were  sown  in  Pots  V.  to  Vm.  in 
the  same  table.  As  the  two  sets  of  seedlings  did  not  differ  in 
any  essential  manner,  their  measurements  are  given  in  a  single 
table.  I  should  add  that  the  legitimate  unions  in  both  cases 
yielded,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  more  seeds  than  the 
illegitimate  unions.  The  seedlings  whilst  half-grown  presented 
no  difference  in  height  on  the  two  sides  of  the  several  pots. 
When  fully  grown  they  were  measured  to  the  tips  of  their 
longest  leaves,  and  the  result  is  given  in  Table  XCV. 

In  six  out  of  the  eight  pots  the  legitimately  crossed  plants 
exceeded  in  height  by  a  trifle  the  illegitimately  self-fertilised 
plants ;  but  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  two  of  the  pots  in  a 
more  strongly  marked  manner.  The  average  height  of  the  eight 
legitimately  crossed  plants  is  9*01,  and  that  of  the  eight  illegi- 
timately self-fertilised  9*03  inches;  or  as  100  to  100*2.  The 
plants  on  the  opposite  sides  produced,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  the  eye,  an  equal  number  of  flowers.  I  did  not  count  the  cap- 
sules or  the  seeds  produced  by  them ;  but  undoubtedly,  judging 
from  many  previous  observations,  the  plants  derived  from  the 
legitimately  crossed  seeds  would  have  been  considerably  more 
fertile  than  those  from  the  illegitimately  self-fertilised  seeds. 
The  crossed  plants,  as  in  the  previous  case,  flowered  before  th^ 
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Table  XOV. 
Primula  sinensis. 


No.  of  Pot. 

PlACts  from  iM^ti- 
mately  Grossed  Seeds. 

Plants  flrom  iUegiti- 

mately  self-fertilised 

Seeds. 

I. 

From  short-styled 
mother. 

Inches. 
8| 

Inches. 
8 

II. 

From  short-styled 

mother. 

71 

^ 

IIL 

From  loug-styled 

mother. 

»l 

9i 

IV. 

From  long-styled 

mother. 

8| 

8| 

V. 

From  illegitimate 

short-styled 

mother. 

»l 

9 

VI. 

From  illegitimate 

short-styled 

mother. 

»l 

»» 

VII. 
From  illegitimate 
long-styled  mother. 

81 

• 
I 

n 

VIII. 
From  illegitimate 
long-styled  mother. 

101 

10 

Total  in  inches. 

72-13 

72-25 

Felf-fortilised  plants  in  all  the  pots  except  in  Pot  II.,  in  which  the 
two  sides  flowered  simnltaneonsly ;  and  this  early  flowering 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  an  advantage. 
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XXVn.  POLTGONEiE.— Pagopwium  iboulbmtum. 

This  plant  was  discovered  by  Hildebrand  to  be  heteiostyled^ 
that  is,  to  present,  like  the  species  of  Primnla,  a  long-styled  and  a 
short-styled  form,  which  are  adapted  for  reciprocal  fertilisation. 
Therefore  the  following  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  seedlings  is  not  feur,  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  difference  in  their  heights  may  not  be  wholly  due  to 
the  illegitimate  fertilisation  of  the  self-fertilised  flowers. 

I  obtained  seeds  by  legitimately  crossing  flowers  on  l(»ig-6tyled 
and  short-styled  plants,  and  by  fertilising  other  flowers  on  both 
forms  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant.  Bather  more  seeds  were 
obtained  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  process ;  and  the 
legitimately  crossed  seeds  were  heavier  than  an  equal  nnmber 
of  the  illegitimately  self-fertilised  seeds,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  82. 
Crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  from  the  short-styled  parents, 
after  germinating  on  sand,  were  planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  large  pot ;  and  two  similar  lots  of  seeds  from  long- 
styled  parents  were  planted  in  a  like  manner  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  two  other  pots.  In  all  three  pots  the  legitimately  crossed 
seedlings,  when  a  few  inches  in  height,  were  taller  than  the  self- 
fertilised  ;  and  in  all  three  pots  they  flowered  before  them  by  one 
or  two  days.  When  fully  grown  they  were  all  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground,  and  as  I  was  pressed  for  time,  they  were  placed 
in  a  long  row,  the  cut  end  of  one  plant  touching  the  tip  of 
another,  and  the  total  length  of  the  legitimately  crossed  plants 
was  47  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  illegitimately  self-fertilised  plants 
82  ft.  8  in.  Therefore  the  average  height  of  the  fifteen  crossed 
plants  in  all  three  pots  was  38 '06  inches,  and  that  of  the  fifteen 
self-fertilised  plants  26*13  inches;  or  as  100  to  69. 

XXVIII.  CHENOPODIACE^.— Beta  vulgabbbu 

A  single  plant,  no  others  growing  in  the  same  garden,  was 
left  to  fertilise  itself,  and  the  self-fertilised  seeds  were  collected. 
Seeds  were  also  collected  from  a  plant  growing  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  bed  in  another  garden ;  and  as  the  incoherent  pollen  is 
abundant,  the  seeds  of  this  plant  will  almost  certainly  have  been 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  distinct  plants  by  means  of  the 
wind.  Some  of  the  two  lots  of  seeds  were  sown  on  the  opposito 
sides  of  two  very  large  pots ;  and  the  young  seedlings  were 
thinned,  so  that  an  equal  but  considerable  number  was  left  on 
the  two  sides.    These  plants  were  thus  subjected  to  very  severe 
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competition,  as  well  as  to  poor  conditions.  The  remaining  seeds 
were  sown  out  of  doors  in  good  soil  in  two  long  and  not  closely 
adjoining  rows,  so  that  these  seedlings  were  placed  under  favour- 
able conditions,  and  were  not  subjected  to  any  mutual  com- 
petition. The  self-fertilised  seeds  in  the  open  ground  came  up 
very  badly ;  and  on  removing  the  soil  in  two  or  three  places,  it 
was  found  that  many  had  sprouted  under  ground  and  had 
then  died.  No  such  case  had  been  observed  before.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  seedlings  which  thus  perished,  the  sur- 
viving self-fertilised  plants  grew  thinly  in  the  row,  and  thus  had 
an  advantage  over  the  crossed  plants,  which  grew  very  thickly 
in  the  other  row.  The  young  plants  in  the  two  rows  were  pro- 
tected by  a  little  straw  during  the  winter,  and  those  in  the  two 
large  pots  were  placed  in  the  gieenbouse. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  two  lots  in  the  pots  until 
the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  had  grown  a  little,  and  then  some 
of  the  crossed  plants  were  finer  and  taller  than  any  of  the  self- 
fertilised.  When  in  full  flower  their  stems  were  measured,  and 
the  measurements  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XOVI. 
Beta  vulgaris. 


Now  of  F^ 

Crossed  Plants. 

Self-fertilised  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
34{ 
30 
33 1 
34| 

Inches. 
36 
20i 
32  i 
32' 

II. 

42] 
331 
31} 
33 

42i 
26 1 
29} 
20| 

Total  in  inches. 

^  272-75 

238-50 

The  average  height  of  the  eight  crossed  plants  is  here 
34*09,  and  that  of  the  eight  self-fertilised  plants  29*81 ;  or  as 
100  to  87. 

With  respect  to  the  plants  in  the  open  ground,  each  long  row 
was  divided  into  half,  so  as  to  diminish  the  chance  of  any 
accidental  advantage  in  one  part  of  either  row;  and  the  four 
tallest  plants  in  the  two  halves  of  the  two  rows  wore  carefully 
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selected  and  measnred.  The  eight  tallest  crossed  plants  averaged 
80*92,  and  the  eight  tallest  self-fertilised  30*7  inches  in  height, 
or  as  100  to  99 ;  so  that  they  were  practically  eqnal.  But  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  trial  was  not  quite  fair,  as  the 
self-fertilised  plants  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  crossed 
in  being  much  less  crowded  in  their  own  row,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  seeds  which  had  perished  under  ground  after 
sprouting.  Nor  were  the  lots  in  the  two  rows  sulrjected  to  any 
mutual  competition. 


XXIX.  CANNACRffi:.— Canna  wabsoewiozl 

In  most  or  all  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  pollen 
is  shed  before  the  flower  expands,  and  adheres  in  a  mass  to  the 
foliaceous  pistil  close  beneath  the  stigmatic  surface.  As  the 
edge  of  this  mass  generally  touches  the  edge  of  the  stigma,  and 
as  it  was  ascertained  by  trials  purposely  made  that  a  very  few 
pollen-grains  suffice  for  fertilisation,  the  present  species  and 
probably  all  the  others  of  the  genus  are  highly  self-fertile. 
Exceptions  occasionally  occur  in  which,  from  the  stamen  being 
slightly  shorter  than  usual,  the  pollen  is  deposited  a  little  beneath 
the  stigmatic  surface,  and  such  flowers  drop  off  imimpreg- 
nated  unless  they  are  artificially  fertilised.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  stamen  is  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and  then  the 
whole  stigmatic  surface  gets  thickly  covered  with  pollen.  As 
some  pollen  is  generally  deposited  in  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  stigma,  certain  authors  have  concluded  that  the  flowers  are 
invariably  self-fertilised.  This  is  an  extraordinary  conclusion, 
for  it  implies  that  a  great  amount  of  pollen  is  produced  for  no 
purpose.  On  this  view,  also,  the  large  size  of  the  stigmatic 
surface  is  an  unintelligible  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  flower, 
as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  ail  the  parts,  which  is  such 
that  when  insects  visit  the  flowers  to  suck  the  copious  nectar, 
they  cannot  fail  to  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  * 


*  Delpino  has  described  (*  Bot. 
Zeitung,*  1867.  p.  277,  and  *  Scien- 
tific Opinion,*  1870,  p.  13.5)  the 
htruct  ire  of  the  flowers  in  this 
genus,  but  he  was  mibtaken  in 
thinking  that  self-fertilisation  is 
impossible,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  present  species.  Dr.  Dickie  and 
Prof.  Faivre  state  that  the  flowers 


are  fertilised  in  the  bud,  and  that 
self-fertilisation  is  inevitable.  I 
presume  that  they  were  misled  by 
the  pollen  being  deposited  at  a 
very  early  period  on  the  pistil :  see 
*  Journal  of  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.*  vol. 
X.  p.  55,  and  *  Variability  del 
Esp^ces,*  1868,  p.  158. 
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According  to  Belpino,  beea  eagerly  visit  the  flowere  in  North 
Italy,  hut  I  hnve  never  Been  ftny  insect  visiting  the  flowera  of  the 
present  species  in  my  hothouse,  although  many  plants  grew 
theio  dnring  severtLl  years.  Nevertheless  these  plants  prodnced 
plenty  of  seed,  as  they  likewise  did  when  covered  by  a  not;  they 
are  therefore  fully  capable  of  self- fertilisation,  and  have  probably 
been  self-fertilisod  in  this  country  for  many  generations.  As 
they  are  cnltivnted  is  pots,  and  are  not  exposed  to  competition 
with  surrounding  plants,  they  have  also  been  subjected  for  a 
considerable  time  to  somewhat  uniform  conditions.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  case  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  common  pea,  in 
which  we  have  no  right  to  expect  much  or  any  good  from 
intercrossing  plants  thus  descended  and  thus  treated;  and 
no  good  did  follow,  excepting  that  the  cross-fertilised  flowers 
yielded  rather  more  soeds  than  the  self-fertilised.  This  species 
'was  one  of  the  earlier  ones  on  which  I  experimented,  and  as  I 
had  not  tben  raised  any  self-fertilised  plants  for  several  snccessive 
generations  under  uniform  conditions,  I  did  not  know  or  even 
snspect  that  such  treatment  wonld  interfere  with  ti:e  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  a  cross.  I  was  therefore  much  sarprieed  at 
the  eroBseil  planta  not  growing  more  vigorously  than  the  eelf- 
fertilised,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  were  raised,  notwith- 
standing that  the  present  species  is  an  extremely  troublesome 
one  to  experiment  on.  The  seeds,  even  those  which  hare  been 
long  soaked  in  water,  will  not  germinate  well  on  bare  sand  ;  and 
those  that  were  sown  in  pots  (which  plan  I  was  forced  to  follow) 
gemiiiiated  at  very  unequal  intervals  of  tinje;  so  that  it  was 
diflicult  to  got  pairs  of  the  same  exact  age,  and  many  seedlings 
had  to  he  pulled  up  and  thrown  away.  My  oxperimenis  were 
continued  during  three  successive  generations;  and  in  each 
generation  the  self-fertilised  planta  were  again  self-fertilised, 
their  early  progenitors  in  this  country  having  probably  been  self- 
fertilised  for  many  previons  generations.  In  each  generation, 
also,  the  crossed  plants  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  another 
crossed  plant. 

Of  the  flowers  which  were  crossed  in  the  three  generations, 
taken  together,  a  rather  larger  proportion  yielded  capsules  than 
did  those  which  were  self- (Utilised.  The  seeds  were  counted  in 
forty-seven  capsules  from  the  crossed  flowera,  and  they  con- 
tained on  an  average  9-95  seeds;  whereas  forty-i'iglit  capsules 
Erom  the  self-fertilised  flowers  contained  on  an  average  8'45 
seeds ;  or  as  100  to  85.  The  seeds  from  the  crossed  flowers  were 
U 
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not  heavier,  on  the  contrary  a  little  lighter,  than  those  from  the 
:aelf-fertilised  flowers,  as  was  thrice  ascertained.  On  one  oocasicm 
I  weighed  200  of  the  crossed  and  106  of  the  self-fertilised.seeds, 
and  the  relative  weight  of  an  equal  nomber  was  as  100  fcnr  the 
crossed  to  101  *  5  for  the  self-fertilised.  With  other  plants,  when 
the  seeds  from  the  self-fertilised  flowers  were  heavier  than  those 
from  the  crossed  flowers,  this  appeared  to  be  dne  generally 
to  fewer  having  been  produced  by  the  self-fertilised  flowers,  and 
to  their  having  been  in  consequence  better  nourished.  Bat  in 
the  present  instance  the  seeds  from  the  crossed  capsules  were 
separated  into  two  lots, — ^namely,  those  from  the  c{^)sulee  ccm- 
taining  over  fourteen  seeds,  and  those  from  capsules  containing 
under  fourteen  seeds,  and  the  seeds  from  the  more  productive 
capsules  were  the  heavier  of  the  two ;  so  that  the  above  explana- 
tion here  fails. 

As  pollen  is  deposited  at  a  very  early  age  on  the  {Hstil,  gene- 
rally in  contact  with  the  stigma,  some  flowers  whildt  still  in 
bud  were  castrated  for  my  first  experiment,  and  were  afterwards 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant.  Other  flowers  were 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  From  the  seeds  thus  ob- 
tained, I  succeeded  in  rearing  only  three  pairs  of  plants  of  equal 
age.  The  three  crossed  plants  averaged  32*79  inches,  and 
the  three  self-fertilised  82*08  inches  in  height;  so  that  they 
were  nearly  equal,  the  crossed  having  a  slight  advantage.  Ab 
the  same  result  followed  in  all  three  generations,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  the  heights  of  all  the  plants,  and  I  will  give 
only  the  averages. 

In  order  to  raise  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  second 
generation,  some  flowers  on  the  above  crossed  plants  were  crossed 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  had  expanded  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  plant ;  and  this  interval  would  probably  not  be  too 
great  to  allow  of  cross-fertilisation  being  effectual.  Some  flowers 
on  the  self -fertilised  plants  of  the  last  generation  were  also  self- 
fertilised.  From  these  two  lots  of  seeds,  ten  crossed  and  twelve 
self-fertilised  plants  of  equal  ages  were  raised ;  and  these  were 
measured  when  fully  grown.  The  crossed  averaged  36*98,  and 
the  self-fertilised  averaged  37*42  inches  in  height;  so  that  here 
again  the  two  lots  were  nearly  equal ;  but  the  self-fertilised  had 
a  slight  advantage. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  third  generation,  a  better  plan 
was  followed,  and  flowers  on  the  crossed  plants  of  the  second 
generation  were  selected  in  which  the  stamens  were  too  short  to 
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reach  the  stagmas^  so  that  they  could  not  posdbly  haye  been 
self-fertilked.  These  flowers  were  crossed  with  poU^i  firom  a 
distinct  plant.  Flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  second 
generation  were  again  self-fertilised.  From  the  two  lots  of  seeds 
thns  obtained,  twenty-one  crossed  and  nineteen  self-fertilised 
plants  of  equal  age,  and  forming  the  third  generation,  were  raised 
in  fourteen  large  pots.  They  were  measured  when  fully  grown, 
and  by  an  odd  chance  the  aTerage  height  of  the  two  lots  was 
exactiy  the  same,  namely,  35  *  96  inches ;  so  that  neither  side  had 
the  least  advantage  oyer  the  other.  To  test  this  result,  all  the 
plants  on  both  sides  in  ten  out  of  the  above  fourteen  pots  were 
cut  down  affcer  they  had  flowered,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  the 
stems  were  again  measured;  and  now  the  crossed  plants  ex- 
ceeded by  a  little  (viz.,  1*7  inches)  the  self-fertilised.  They  were 
again  cut  down,  and  on  their  flowering  for  the  third  time,  the 
self-fertilised  plants  had  a  slight  advantage  (viz.,  1*54  inches) 
over  the  crossed.  Hence  the  result  arrived  at  with  these  plants 
during  the  previous  trials  was  oonflrmed,  namely,  that  neither 
lot  had  any  decided  advantage  over  the  other.  It  may,  however, 
be  worth  mentioning  that  the  self-fertilised  plants  showed  some 
tendency  to  flower  before  the  crossed  plants :  this  occurred  with 
all  three  pairs  of  the  flrst  generation ;  and  with  the  cut  down 
plants  of  the  third  generation,  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered 
first  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve  pots,  whilst  in  the  remaining  three 
pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  flrst. 

If  we  consider  all  the  plants  of  the  three  generations  taken 
together,  the  thirty-four  crossed  plants  average  35*98,  and  the 
thirty-four  self-fertilised  plants  36*39  inches  in  height;  or  as 
100  to  101.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  two  lots 
possessed  equal  powers  of  growth ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
result  of  long-continued  self-fertilisation,  together  with  exposure 
to  similar  conditions  in  each  g^ieration,  so  that  all  the  indivi> 
daals  had  acquired  a  closely  similar  constitution. 

XXX.  GRAMINACKffil.— Zba  mats. 

This  plant  is  monoecious,  and  was  selected  for  trial  on  this  ac- 
count, no  other  such  plant  having  been  experimented  on.*   It  is 


*    Hildebrand    remarks    that  male  flowers  standing  above  the 

this  speoieB  seems  at  first  sight  female  flowers ;  but  practicjiUy  it 

adapted  to  be  fertilised  by  pollen  must  generally  be  fertilised  by 

from  the  same  olant,  owmg  to  the  pollen  irom  another  plant,  an  Hm 
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also  anemophilons,  or  is  fertilised  by  the  wind ;  and  of  such  plants 
only  the  common  beet  had  been  tried.  Some  plants  were  raised 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  wore  crossed  with  pollen  taken  from  a 
distinct  plant ;  and  a  single  plant,  growing  qnite  separately  in  a 
different  part  of  the  house,  was  allowed  to  fertilise  itself  spon- 
taneously. The  seeds  thus  obtained  were  placed  on  damp  sand, 
and  as  they  germinated  in  pairs  of  eqnal  age  were  planted  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  four  very  large  pots;  nevertheless  they 
were  considerably  crowded.  The  pots  were  kept  in  the  hothouse. 
The  plants  were  first  measured  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves  when 
only  between  1  and  2  feet  in  height,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Table  XCVIL 
Zea  mays. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Croesed  Planta. 

Self-fertllJfled  Plants. 

L 

Inches. 
231 
12 
21 

Inches. 

17 1 
208 
20 

n. 
m. 

22 

194 
21| 

20 

182 

ISf 

22i 
20 1 
18| 
21f 
23} 

18| 

151 

16j 

18 

161 

IV. 

21 
221 
23 
12 

18 
12] 

15| 
18 

Total  in  inches. 

302-88 

263-63 

The  fifteen  crossed  plants  here  average  20*19,  and  the  fifteen 
self-fertilised  plants  17*67  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  87. 
Mr.  Galton  made  a  graphical  representation,  in  accordance  with 
the  method  described  in  the  introductory  chapter,  of  the  above 

male  flowers  usually  shed  their      K.     Akad.'     Berlin,    Got.    187J, 
pollen  before  the  female  flowers      p.  743. 
aT6  mature:  * Mouatsbericht  dur 
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measurements,  and  adds  the  words  **  very  good  "  to  the  curves 
thus  formed. 

Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  crossed  plants  in  Pot  I.  died ; 
another  became  much  diseased  and  stunted ;  and  the  third  never 
grew  to  its  full  height.  They  seemed  to  have  been  all  injured, 
probably  by  some  larva  gnawing  their  roots.  Therefore  all 
the  plants  on  both  sides  of  this  pot  were  rejected  in  the  subse- 
quent measurements.  When  the  plants  were  fully  grown  they 
were  again  measured  to  the  tips  of  the  highest  leaves,  and  the 
eleven  crossed  plants  now  averaged  68*1,  and  the  eleven  self- 
fertilised  plants  62*34  inches  in  height;  or  as  100  to  91.  In  all 
four  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  self-fer- 
tilised ;  but  three  of  the  plants  did  not  flower  at  all.  Those  that 
flowered  were  also  measured  to  the  summits  of  the  male  flowers : 
the  ten  crossed  plants  averaged  66*  51,  and  the  nine  self-fertilised 
plants  61 '  59  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  93. 

A  large  number  of  the  same  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  in  the  open  ground  in 
two  long  rows.  Very  much  fewer  of  the  self-fertilised  than  of 
the  crossed  plants  produced  flowers ;  but  those  that  did  flower, 
flowered  almost  simultaneously.  When  fully  grown  the  ten 
tallest  plants  in  each  row  were  selected  and  measured  to  the 
tips  of  their  highest  leaves,  as  well  as  to  the  summits  of  their 
male  flowers.  The  crossed  averaged  to  the  tips  of  their  leaves 
54  inches  in  height,  and  the  self-fertilised  44*65,  or  as  100 
to  83;  and  to  the  summits  of  their  male  flowers,  53*96  and 
43*45  inches;  or  as  100  to  80. 

PhALABIS  OAyABIEKSIS. 

Hildebrand  has  shown  in  the  paper  referred  to  under  the 
last  species,  that  this  hermaphrodite  grass  is  better  adapted 
for  cross-fertilisation  than  for  self-fertilisation.  Several  plants 
were  raised  in  the  greenhouse  close  together,  and  their  flowers 
were  mutually  intercrossed.  Pollen  from  a  single  plant  growing 
quite  separately  was  collected  and  placed  on  the  stigmas  of  the 
same  plani  The  seeds  thus  produced  were  self-fertilised,  for 
they  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant,  but  it  will 
have  been  a  mere  chance  whether  with  pollen  from  the  same 
flowers.  Both  lots  of  seeds,  after  germinating  on  sand,  were 
planted  in  pairs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  four  pots,  which  were 
kept  in  the  greenhouse.    When  the  plants  were  a  little  over  a 
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foot  in  height  they  were  measured,  and  the  crossed  ^ants 
averaged  13*38,  and  the  self-fertilised  12*29  inches  in  height; 
or  as  100  to  92. 

When  in  faU  flower  they  were  again  measored  to  the  eop- 
tremities  of  their  culms,  as  shown  in  the  following  tahle  :— 

tabui  xovni. 

Phalaris  canariensis. 


No.  of  Pot. 

Croflsed  Flanta. 

Flelf-ftotiUsed  FUuiliL 

L 

Inches. 
42] 
39} 

Inches. 
41 1 
45| 

n. 

37 
49J 
29 
37 

31 
37 
42 
34| 

UL 

37 1 
351 
43 

28 
28 
34 

IV. 

403 
37 

354 
34j 

Total  in  inches. 

428  00 

392-63 

The  eleven  crossed  plants  now  averaged  38*9,  and  the  eleven 
self-fertilised  plants  35  •  69  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  92, 
which  is  the  same  ratio  as  before.  Differently  to  what  occurred 
with  the  maize,  the  crossed  plants  did  not  flower  before  the  self- 
fertilised;  and  though  both  lots  flowered  very  poorly  from 
having  been  kept  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  yet  the  self-fertilised 
plants  produced  twenty-eight  flower-heads,  whilst  the  crossed 
produced  only  twenty ! 

Two  long  rows  of  the  same  seeds  were  sown  out  of  doors,  and 
care  was  taken  that  they  were  sown  in  nearly  equal  number ; 
)>ut  a  far  greater  number  of  the  crossed  than  of  the  self-fertilised 
seeds  yielded  plants.  The  self-fertilised  plants  were  in  con- 
fjequence  not  so  much  crowded  as  the  crossed,  and  thus  had  an 
advantage  over  them.  When  in  full  flower,  the  twelve  tallest 
,  plants  were  carefully  selected  from  both  rows  and  measured, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  XCTK. 
Fhalaris  canariensis  (^rouuing  in  the  open  ground). 


Ctossed  PlaotB,  twelve 
taUeet. 

Self-fertilised  Plante, 
twelve  tallest 

Inchee. 
34i 
351 
36 

35  f 
351 
86i 
368 
38} 

36  i 
35} 
34| 
34} 

Inches. 
351 

33 

32 

31 1 

36 

33 

32 

35 1 

331 

84| 

35 

"l2SiS}  429-5 

402*0 

The  twelve  crossed  plants  here  average  85 '78,  and  the  twelve 
self-fertilised  S3* 5  inches  in  height ;  or  as  100  to  93.  Tn  this 
case  the  crossed  plants  flowered  rather  before  the  self-fbrtilised, 
and  thus  differed  from  those  growing  in  the  pots. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

GUlOfABT  OF  THB  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  THI  ObOSSSD  AMD 

Self-febtilibed  Plants. 

Kumber  of  species  and  plants  measured — Tables  given — PrelimiDary 
remarks  on  the  ofispring  of  plants  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock— Thirteen 
cases  specially  considered — The  effects  of  crossing  a  self-fertilised 
plant  either  by  another  self-fertilised  plant  or  by  an  intercrossed  plant 
of  the  old  stock — Summary  of  the  results— Preliminary  remarks  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  same  stock  —The  twenty- 
six  exceptional  cases  considered,  in  which  the  crossed  plants  did  not 
exceed  greatly  in  height  the  self-fertilised— Most  of  these  cases 
shown  not  to  be  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  oross-fertilisation 
is  beneficial— Summary  of  results — Belative  weights  of  the  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  plants. 

The  details  which  have  been  given  under  the  head 
of  each  species  are  so  numerous  and  so  intricate,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  tabulate  the  results.  In  Table  A,  the 
number  of  plants  of  each  kind  which  were  raised  from 
a  cross  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  stock  and 
from  self-fertilised  seeds,  together  with  their  mean 
or  average  heights,  are  given.  In  the  right-hand 
column,  the  mean  height  of  the  crossed  to  that  of 
the  self-fertilised  plants,  the  former  being  taken  as 
100,  is  shown.  To  make  this  clear,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  give  an  example.  In  the  first  generation  of 
Ipomoea,  six  plants  derived  from  a  cross  between  two 
plants  were  measured,  and  their  mean  height  is  86  *  GO 
inches ;  six  plants  derived  from  flowers  on  the  same 
parent-plant  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  were 
measured,  and  their  mew  height  is  65*66  inches* 
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From  this  it  follows,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand 
column,  that  if  the  mean  height  of  the  crossed  plants 
be  taken  as  100,  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  is  76. 
The  same  plan  is  followed  with  all  the  other  species. 

The  crossed  juid  self-fertilised  plants  were  generally 
grown  in  pots  in  competition  with  one  another,  and 
always  under  as  closely,  similar  conditions  as  could 
be  attained.  They  were,  however,  sometimes  grown  in 
separate  rows  in  the  open  ground.  With  several  of 
the  species,  the  crossed  plants  were  again  crossed,  and 
the  self-fertilised  plants  again  self-fertilised,  and  thus 
successive  generations  were  raised  and  measured,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Table  A.  Owing  to  this  manner  of 
proceeding,  the  crossed  plants  became  in  the  lator 
generations  more  or  less  closely  inter-related. 

In  Table  B  the  relative  weights  of  the  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants,  after  they  had  flowered  and  had 
been  cut  down,  are  given  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
they  were  ascertained.  The  results  are,  I  think,  more 
striking  and  of  greater  value  as  evidence  of  constitu- 
tional vigour  than  those  deduced  from  the  relative 
heights  of  the  plants. 

The  most  important  table  is  that  of  0,  as  it  includes 
the  relative  heights,  weights,  and  fertility  of  plants 
raised  from  parents  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock  (that  is,  by 
non-related  plants  grown  under  different  conditions), 
or  by  a  distinct  sub-variety,  in  comparison  with  self- 
fertilised  plants,  or  in  a  few  cases  with  plants  of  the 
same  old  stock  intercrossed  during  several  generations. 
The  relative  fertility  of  the  plants  in  this  and  the 
other  tables  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a  future 
chapter. 
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Tabli  a. — Selalive  Heighlt  of  PUtntt  from  PartnU  cratted  wftA 
Foilen/nm  other  FlanU  of  the  same  Stock,  and  t^-fertaited. 


NAVES  OP  PLANTS. 


1^ 


^11 


nil 


la  purpurea — lat  geoi^rntiaa 

ta  purpmea — 2oil  generntioi: 

la  purpurea— 3 ril  grneratiuu 

!B  purijurca— 4th  gentrnti 

w  purpurea— 5ih  geuemli 

^1  purpurea — Sth  general i 

«  purpurea — Tth  geuerati 

la  purpurea — Bth  geueratlno 

^a  purpurea — 9th  geaeratioi 

ta  purpurea-lOtb  geueratioi 

Number  Bad  aTerage  height  of  allj 

the   plant,   of  the   ten  genera-J 

Uimutua  InleU3 — three  first  geae-j 
ratioDs,  before  the  new  and  taller 
aelf-fertilised  varlet;  appeared 

Digitalla  purpurea 

Calceolaria— ^uommoD    greenbouee 

,."*'i),  ■ 

Linaria  Bulgaria 

Terbascum  thapsus      .... 

Vandeliia  nummularifbiia — crossed 
sod  self-fertilised  plants,  raised 
from  perfect  Howera.     .     .     . 

nad  self-fertilised  plants,  raised 
f^om  perfect  iiowers ;  second 
trial,  piaate  crowded 
Vandellia  qu mm ulari folia— crossed 
plaDtd  raisedfrom  perfect  flowers, 
and  self-fertilised  plants  from 
cleiatogene  flowers     ,      .      ,      . 

Salvia  cocciaea  .'.'.'.'.'. 


I  113-25 
:  ai-39  1 
.     93-70 


19 '50 
'■  7-08 
6a '34 
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m 

KAUES  OF  PLANTS. 

I 

1 

f 

I 

a,  II 

liill 

1 

■5 

tji' 

i^Ss 

?»IBTar  Tagnni 

15 

si-ei 

15 

19-54 

as  100  lo   89 

Bt«ck,  Ist  generAtioD 

* 

39-68 

4 

25 -se 

„       „     8G 

BsdiKhDltiis   califomica— Kngli.h 
•lock,  and  eenerntion      .      ,      . 

11 

32-47 

11 

32-81 

..       ..  101 

EuliBchDltiia     oilifwaica  —  Bra, 
liliHU  stock,  l>t  gsnaratian  .     . 

14 

44-64 

14 

45-12 

»       n  101 

Eiducholtibi     oJifgrnica  —  Br*- 
lilian  eli>ck.  Bud  generaticn.     . 

18 

43-38 

19 

50-30 

>.      »  118 

EwhsohDitiia  lalifornira— average 

height  and   Dumber  of  all  the 

47 

40-03 

48 

42-73 

„      ,.  IM 

plants  of  EMh«;holt,ia  .      .      . 

R^eda  1utea-_groivii  in  pota    . 

17-17 

24 

14-ei 

«      ..    BS 

38-09 

8 

3.S-14 

»      ..    83 

Reseda    odorata  —  nelf -feTtiliaed 

seeds  jrom  b  highJf  self-fertile 

27-48 

19 

82-55 

H      »    83 

plant,  grown  in  pots.      ,      .      . 

Reseda    odorata  —  self-fertilised 

seeds   from  a  highij  self-fertile 

8 

25-76 

a 

27-09 

n        „  105 

plant,  grown  in  open  ground      . 

Reseda    odorata  —  self- fertilised 

seeds    from    a    semi-self-aterite 

20 

as -98 

20 

27-71 

..      ,.    92 

plant,  grown  in  pots.     .     .     . 

Reseda    i-ior«t»  —  self-f^rtiUscd 

eeeds    from    a    aemi-self-sterile 

8 

£5-93 

8 

33-54 

-      »    90 

plant,  grown  in  open  gronnd      . 

Viola  tricolor 

5-58 

3-37 

1,       «     48 

Adonis  rstiralia 

14-25 

H-31 

„       „  100 

Delphinium  consolida    .... 

14-95 

»       .>     8* 

Viscaria  oonlatn 

34-50 

»       ..     97 

Dinnthus       caljophyllus  —  open 

ground,  about 

Dianthus  csrfophyllas— 2ud   gen- 

6? 

6? 

34? 

lS-75 

eration,  In  pots,  crowded 

Dianthas   cai-fophjUug— 3rd  gen- 

8 

38-39 

28-31 

„       »     9tf 

oration.  Id  pots 

DiaDlhua     caryophylJus— uffsjiring 

from  plants  of  the  3rd  self-ferli- 

lised  generation  crossed  by  inter- 
croaaed  planla  of  3rd  generation, 

15 

2H-00 

10 

2B-5S 

n       »    9S 

eompared  with  plants  of  «b  self- 

SUHMABT  OF  MEABUREHENTS. 
Tabu  A— continued. 


MAMSS  OF  FLAITRi. 


TropEeolnm  mlDos  .... 
Linmaiitbes  donglasii  .  .  . 
Lapians  lateus — Sad  geaeratiou 
LupiDiu  pilosut  —  plants   of   tw< 


Phaseolua  mnltiflonis  .      , 
Stuotbamniu     ecoparlns  - 


Apium  pctroselioDm 
Scabiosa  atro-purpurea 
Lactuca  satira — planta 


6p«ularia  speculum      .      , 

Lobelia  ramosii — 2ad  geaeratlon 
Lobelin  fulgeas — lat  geaeratioD 
Lobelia  fulgens — 2nd  geneTatioa 
KemophiU  iusigais — half-grown 
"    nophila  insiguia— the  same  full 


Bonigo  ofBcina 
Nolana  prostra 
Petunia  violaue 


}'{ 


u  100  to   03 


m 

■=3g= 

i 


8UMMAHY  OF 
Table  A- 


HEASUBEICBNTS. 
. — eotUitt'ied. 


MAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

1, 

Si 

I 

■si 

1 

I 

n 
i 

5 

i; 

Il 

f^ 

P 

I 

III 

» 

-I 

-<*■ 

■^ 

from  a  distinot  parent     .      .      ., 
Petunia  Tiolarea-^Sth  Eeneratioa 

13 
32 

10 

44-74 
64-11 
38-27 

13 
21 
10 

26-87 

aal 

lOto   60 
„    61 

PelDDia  liolacea— 5th    gcDerntioii, 

in  open  grounl 

Petunia    violacen  —  Number    and 

23-31 

I 

areraRe  height  of  all  the  pUtitB 

67 

46-53 

33- la 

n     '1 

in  pota  of  Petunia      .      .      .      . 

Kicotiani  tabaoum— 1st  geae rati un 

18-60 

4 

32-75 

„  178 

Nicotiann  tsbacum—^nd  gem^ration 

5:1 -84 

51-78 

„     86 

85-35 

79-80 

„     83 

70-78 

71-30 

but  raijed  from  a  distlm^t  plant 

averaga  haight  of  all  the  plants 

27 

63-73 

61-31 

„    86 

ofNicotiana 

Cyclamen  persiBum 

9-49 

8? 

7-60 

..    79 

Anagallis  coUina 

42-20 

d 

33-35 

„    69 

Primula    sinensis  —  a    dimorphio 

8 

9-01 

8 

8-03 

„ 

„  100 

Fagopyrum  asculentum-a  dimor-l 

15 

38-06 

15 

26- 13 

„ 

„     69 

Beta  Tulgitria- — in  pots. 

34-09 

„     87 

Beta  Tulgnris — in  open  ground 

8 

30-92 

30-70 

Cumawarscewicii—plaule  of  three' 
Zea  ni«y»— in   pots,  whilst  young,' 

34. 

35-88 

34 

3G-38 

„  101 

15 

ao-i9 

15 

17-57 

„     87 

Ze*  majB— when  full  grown,  after 
the  death  of  eome,  measared  to 

68-10 

62-34 

tipaofleoTea 

Zea  mays — when  full  grown,  after 
thn  death  of  some,  measured  to 

66-51 

91-58 

„     83 

tipsnfflowers 

Zea  mays— grown  in  open  ground, 
measured  to  lips  of  Icavea     ,      , 

10 

54-00 

10 

44-55 

„    S3 

Zea  may*— grown  in  open  ground, 
msBsured  to  tips  of  tiowen  .      .  / 

53-96 

43-45 

„     BO 

Phslariscanatieiisis-inpots   .     . 

38-90 

It 

35-69 

„     93 

Phalarie  canariensia— in  open  ground 



ii 

35-78 

12 

33-50 

'■ 

„     93 

SM 
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Tablb  B. — If  dative  Weights  of  Pla/atsfrom  Parents  crossed  wiGi 
Pollen  from  distinct  Plants  of  the  same  Stocky  and  S^-ferttlised, 


NAMES  OF  PLANT& 


Ipomoea  purpurea — plants  of  the  lOth'^ 
generation j 

Yandellia  nummularifolia — Ist  genera-) 
tion / 

Brassica  oleracea — 1st  generation   . 

Eschscholtzia  californica — ^plants  of  thel 
2nd  generation / 

Reseda  lutea — 1st  generation,  grown  in^ 
pots / 

Reseda  lutea — 1st  generation,  grown  in^ 
open  ground / 

Reseda  odorata — 1st  generation,  de- 
scended from  a  highly  self-fertile 
plant,  grown  in  pots 

Reseda  odorata — Ist  generation,  de- 
scended from  a  semi-self-sterile  plant, 
grown  in  pots 

Dianthus  caryophyllus— plants  of  the'i 
3rd  generation / 

Petunia   violacea — plants   of    the    5th  1 
generation,  in  pots      .      .      .      .      ./ 

Petunia   violacea — plants   of    the    5th 'I 
generation,  in  open  ground     .      .      ./ 


Number  |  Number 
ofCroeaed    of  Self- 


Plants. 


6 

41 

9 

19 

24 

8 

19 

20 

8 
22 
10 


fertilised 
Plants. 


6 

41 

9 

19 

24 

8 

19 

20 

8 
21 
10 


Weight  of  the 

Crossed  Plaiitfe 

taken  as  100. 


as  100  to  44 


»> 
n 
n 


n       n 


»       i» 


»t       »> 


„  97 
n  37 
„118 

21 


40 


67 


» 


» 


9i        n 


n        » 


„    99 

„    49 
22 


36 


SDIOCAST  or  HEASCBBlfXHTS. 


Tabm  (3.—Relativt  StigMi,  WeighU,  and  Fertility  </  PUnb  from 
Parantt  avuml  by  a/rtA  Bioek,  andfrvm  FarmU  either  ttif- 
fertHited  or  intererottad  toUh  flanh  of  iht  kmim  SioA. 


IponHBB  purparea  —  oaring  ol 
plinU  lateruroued  for  nine  gCL- 
eraliooB  and  then  erouad  bjr  s 
nreth  itock,  compartd  with 
planU  of  Ua  10th  ■■ ' 


Ipomira  pnipara — oflBpriag  of 
pIsaU  iDtgreriMWd  fi>r  Dine  gau- 
erationi  and  th«D  crossed  bj  ■ 
trnh  Itock,  compared  with  i 
pluU  of  the  10th  inteicrosied  i 
generstioa,  in  fertility   .      .      . 

Him  nl  ni  1  atani — cEbpring  of  pUota . ' 
nir-ftrtiliwd  for  eight  geDera-l 
tiona  and  then  croneJ  bj  a  tresh  | 
■lock,  compered  with  plnnta  ofi 
the  eth  eelf-terti luted  generation) 


tiona  and  then  crossed  by  a  freth 
atoek.  compared  with  v'<i°t>  "^ 
If-fartiliaed  generation. 


Ai  fertility 


i 

■| 

^mnluilatena — olApringorplauta^  i 
aelf-fertilised  for  eight  genera- 
tiona  and  then  ciou^  by  a  f^esli 
(tock,  compared  with  the  ofi'- 
apring  of  a  plant  aelf-fertlliaed  2 
for  eight  geDerationa,  and  then  j 
intercrouad  with  another  aelf-  | 
fertilised  plant  of  the  uma  gen- 


eS'TSaalOOto   78 


SUHKABT  OF  1E2AS0BB1CEHTB, 
Tabli  0 — eontinued. 


il 


ii 


Pi 

m 


Mimnluslutens — aStpiiagoSpUatf' 
eeir-fertilisEd  fur  eight  geaarit- 
tionn  und  then  utQa^ed  by  n  Ir^sh 
itock,  mmpaied  with  tha  Dll- 
apTing  or  a  plant  self-rertiliaciL 
far  eight  generntions,  nod  then 
intercrossed  with  anulher  $«1f- 
ferlilised  plant  of  the  samo  gen- 
eration, in  fertility    .... 

Brassioa    oleracea  —  offsping     of 


alighlly  diHerent  Algerine  va- 
riety, comimred  with  the  aelf- 
fertiliaed  oflipring  of  the  English 


Iberia  umbellata — oiTspring  from' 
English  variety,  crossed  bj 
slightly  different  Algerine 
Tariety,  compared  with  the  self- 
fertilised  offapringof  the  Engtish 
variety,  in  fertility   .... 

Eschsehol  tlia  call  fornica^ffspr  i  ng 
of  a  Brazilian  stock  crosseu  by 
an  English  stock,  ccmpamf  "' 
plants  of  the  Brazilian  sto. 
the  Sad  self-fevtilisod  geoei 

Eschscholtzla  californica— offspring' 
of  a  Bniilinn  itock  crusied  *"' 
a  English  stock,  compared  wi 
plants  of  the  Br:.zilian  slock 
the  2nd  aelf-fcitilised generation, 
in  ndghc      .... 


SDHHABY  or  HEASDBBIOIMTS. 
lABIil  0 — ixmtinned. 


HAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  NiTUHB 
OFTHEEXPEElaENTS. 

1 
P 

1 

1 

i 

5 

\ 
% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bi 

i 

Mi 

Eschachol  t !!  ia  cali  fom  [ca— offspri  d  g 
of  a  BraiLlian  stock  eroded  bj 
u  English  atook,  compBred  with 
planU  of  the  Braiilian  stock  ot 
the  2nd  self-fertilised  generation, 
infartilitj 

of  a  Brazilian  stock  orosaed  by 
an  English  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  Brazilian  stock  ot 

in  height 

&cliMholtri«c»Ufornica— oflkprlnjd 
«f  >  Braiilian  stock  crossed  by 
an  EnglUh  stock,  rompared  with 
plants  of  the  BraiilUn  stock  of 

in  weight 

BKhscholtzia  californioa— offspring 
of  a  Bi-aiiliao  stock  crossed  by 
ao  English  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  Brazilian  stock  of 
the  2nd  interciosssd  generation, 
infertiUty 

Diaathua    caryophyl Ins— offspring 
of  plants  self-furtillsed  for  three 
geneialions  and  then  crossed  by 

plants  of  the  4th  self-fertilised 

Dianthus    oaryophjllns— offspring 
of  pUnta  self-fertilised  foe  thru 
generations  and  then  crosBeJ  by 
■   fresh    stock,  compared    with 
plants  of  the  4th  self- fertilised 
generation,  in  fertility    .      .      . 

19 

16 

46-8S 
3S'B2 

18 

10 

43-88 
36-55 

u  100  to  40 
»      »    M 
n       »  100 
«         »  4S 
»       >.     Bl 
»      ).    3S 

2i8 
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Tabui  G — conHnuecL 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  NATURE 
OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS. 


'^^• 


Dianthus  caryophyllus^-offspring' 
of  plants  self-fertilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with  the 
offspring  of  plants  self-fertilised 
for  three  generations  and  then 
crossed  by  plants  of  the  3rd 
intercrossed  generation  . 


•/ 


Dianthus  caryophyllus — offspring' 
of  plants  self-fei>tilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with  the 
offspring  of  plants  self-fertilised 
for  three  generations  and  then 
crossed  by  plants  of  the  3rd 
intercrossed  generation,  in  fer- 
tility , 


Pisum  sativum^-offspring  from  a' 
cross  between  two  closely  allied 
varieties,  compared  with  the  self- 
fertilised  offspring  of  one  of  the  ' 
varieties,  or  with  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  same  stock 

Lathyrus  odoratus— offspring  from' 
two  varieties,  differing  only  in 
colour  of  their  flowers,  compared 
with  the  self-fertilised  offspring 
of  one  of  the  varieties :  in  1st 
generation 

P«thyrus  odoratus^-offspring  from' 
two  varieties,  differing  only  in 
colour  of  their  flowers,  compared 
with  the  self-fertilised  offspring 
of  one  of  the  varieties  in  2nd 
generation , 


16 


32-82 


15 


79-25 


62-91 


28-00 


as  100  to  85 


19 


M 


45 


6 


>» 


n 


[60 
to 
75 


63-75 


}* 


}) 


80 


55-31 


» 
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NAMES  OF  PLiSTS  AND  SATUKE 

II 
ll 

il 

1 

1 

?! 

1 

1 

till 

Petunl.i     violscei  —  offspring      of 
plunCe    self- fertilised    for     fonr 

■   freah    BtoGfc,    compared    with 
plantB  of  the  5th  soif-fertllised 

Petaaia  riolacea— offspring  o( 
plants  Belf-fertiliscd  for  four 
generntinns  ooii  then  crosaad  by 
a  fmli  stock,  compared  with 
pUnts  of  the  5th  aelf-fertiliied 
generation,  in  weight      ,      .      . 

Petunia  liolacen  —  oITapring  of 
plauti  Mlf-fertiliMd  for  four 
generations  aDii  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  sloek,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  5th  self-fertilised 
generation,  gtowniaopenground, 

Petunia  vioboea  —  oSspring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  fonr 
generations  .md  then  crossed  bv 
a  fresh  stuck,  compared  Hith 
plaotj  uf  the  5th  self-fevtilised 
generation, grownin  open  ground, 
in  weight 

Petunia  riolacea  —  oSspring  nf 
plants  self.fertiii^  for  fonr 
generations  and  then  crossed  bj 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with 
planU  of  the  5th  self-fertilised 
generation,  grown  in  open  gronnd, 
in  tertilit; 

fetonia  riotacea  —  offspring  of 
plants  wif-fertitised  for  four 
gener^itions  and  then  crossed  br 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants   of  the   5th   intercrossed 

ai 

10 
21 

50-05 

36-07 

50-05 

10 
22 

33-33 
33-31 

54-:i 

u  100  to  66 
>.      n    M 

»       n    ^ 

.    »  s» 

»       -    W 

»    „  m 
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Gbap.  YIL 


Tabub  G — continued. 


KAMBS  OP  PLANTS  AND  NATURE 
OF  THE  EXPEIUMENTa 


Petunia     violacea  —  offspring    of 
plants     self-fertilised    for    four 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a   fresh   stock,   compared    withj 
plants  of  the   5th  intercrossed  I 
generation,  in  weight      .     .     J 

Petunia  violacea  —  offspring  of^ 
plants  self-fertilised  for  four 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  5th  intercrossed 
generation,  grown  in  open  ground, 
in  height , 

Petunia  violacea  —  offspring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  four 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  5th  intercrossed 
generation,  grown  in  open  ground, 
in  weight 

Petunia  violacea  —  offspring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  four 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  5th  intercrossed 
generation,  grown  in  open  ground, 
in  fertility      .... 

Nicotiana  tabncum — offspring  of^ 
plants  self- fertilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  slightly  different  variety,  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  4th 
self-fertilised  generation,  grown 
not  much  crowded  in  pots,  in 
height 
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Tabli  Q —continued. 


s 


QQ 


NAMES  OF  PLAN  ra  AND  NATORE 
OP  1  HE  EXPERIMENTS. 


I* 


Niootiana  tabacum— offspring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  slightly  different  yariety,  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  4th 
self-fertilised  generation,  grown 
much  crowded  in  pots,  in  height, 

Nicotiana  tabacum-— offspring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  slightly  different  variety,  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  4th 
self-fertilised  generation,  grown 
much  crowded  in  pots,  in  weight, 

Nicotiana  tabacnm— ofispring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  for  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  slightly  different  variety,  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  4th 
self-fertilised  generation,  grown 
in  open  ground,  in  height    . 

Nicotiana  tabacum— ofispring  of 
plants  self-fertilised  tor  three 
generations  and  then  crossed  by 
a  slightly  different  variety,  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  4th 
self-fertilised  generation,  grown 
in  open  ground,  in  weight    . 


>   12 


Anagallis  collina— -offspring  from  a' 
red  variety  crossed  by  a  blue 
variety,  compared  with  the  self- 
fertilised  offspring  of-  the  red' 
variety 


20 


31-53 


48-74 


27-62 


12    17-21 


20    35-20 


as  100  to  54 


If 


37 


72 


3    18-21 


» 


» 


63 


» 


n 


66 
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Obap.TIL 


Tabu  G — oonHntmcL 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  NATURE 
OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS. 


Anagallis  coUina— offspring  from  a* 
red  variety  crossed  by  a  blue 
variety,  compared  with  the  self- 
fertilised  offspring  of  the  red 
variety,  in  fertility  .      .     . 

Primula  veris— offspring  from  long- 
styled  plants  of  the  3rd  illegiti- 
mate generation,  crossed  by  a 
fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  4th  illegitimate 
and  self-fertilised  generation 

Primula  veris— offspring  from  long- 
styled  plants  of  the  '6rd  illegiti- 
mate generation,  crossed  by  a 
fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  4th  illegitimate 
and  self-fei*tilised  generation,  in 
fertility , 

Primula  veris^-offspring  from  long- 
styled  plants  of  the  3rd  illegiti- 
mate generation,  crossed  by  a 
fresh  stock,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  4th  illegitimate 
and  self-fertilised  generation,  in 
fertility  in  following  year    . 

Primula  veris  (equal-styled,  red- 
flowered  variety) — offspring  from 
plants  self-fertilised  for  two 
generations  and  then  crossed  by  a^ 
different  variety,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  3rd  self-fertilised 
generation 

Primula  veris  (equal-styled,  red- 
flowered  variety) — offspring  from 
plants  self-fertilised  for  two 
generations  and  then  crossed  by  a 
different  variety,  compared  with 
plants  of  the  3rd  self-fertilised 
generation,  in  fertility    . 


8 


7-03 


8*66 


8 


8-21 


as  100  to    6 


n      9» 


46 


»       r» 


n       n«-5 


7-33      „      „    85 


>»       n 


11 
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In  these  three  tables  the  measurements  of  fifty-seven 
species,  belonging  to  fifty-two  genera  and  to  thirty 
great  natural  families,  are  given.  The  species  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  number 
of  crossed  plants,  including  those  derived  from  a  cross 
between  plants  of  the  same  stock  and  of  two  different 
stocks,  amounts  to  1,101 ;  and  the  number  of  self-fer- 
tilised plants  (including  a  few  in  Table  C  derived 
£rom  a  cross  between  plants  of  the  same  old  stock) 
is  1,076.  Their  growth  was  observed  from  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  to  maturity;  and  most  of  them 
were  measured  twice  and  some  thrice.  The  various 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  either  lot  being  unduly 
favoured,  have  been  described  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  Bearing  all  these  circumstances  in  mind,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  we  have  a  fair  basis  for  judging 
of  the  comparative  effects  of  cross-fertilisation  and  of 
self-fertilisation  on  the  growth  of  the  offspring. 

It  will  be  the  most  convenient  plan  first  to  consider 
the  results  given  in  Table  C,  as  an  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  of  incidentally  discussing  some  important 
points.  If  the  reader  will  look  down  the  right-hand 
column  of  this  table,  he  will  see  at  a  glance  what  an 
extraordinary  advantage  in  height,  weight,  and  fer- 
tility the  plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
or  with  another  sub-variety  have  over  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  as  well  as  over  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the 
same  old  stock.  There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  these  are  hardly  real  ones.  In  the  case  of 
Eschscholtzia,  the  advantage  is  confined  to  fertility. 
In  that  of  Petunia,  though  the  plants  derived  from  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  had  an  immense  superiority  in 
height,  weight,  and  fertility  over  the  self-fertilised 
plants,  they  were  conquered  by  the  intercrossed  plants 
of  the  same  old  stock  in  height  and  weight,  but  not 
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in  fertility.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  shown  that  the 
superiority  of  these  intercrossed  plants  in  height  and 
weight  was  in  all  probability  not  real ;  for  if  the  two 
sets  had  been  allowed  to  grow  for  another  month,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  those  from  a  cross  with  the  fresh 
stock  would  have  been  victorious  in  every  way  over 
the  intercrossed  plants. 

Before  we  consider  in  detail  the  several  cases  given 
in  Table  C,  some  preliminary  remarks  must  be  made. 
There  is  the  clearest  evidence,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  that  the  advantage  of  a  cross  depends  wholly  on 
the  plants  differing  somewhat  in  constitution  ;  and  that 
the  disadvantages  of  self-fertilisation  depend  on  the  two 
parents,  which  are  combined  in  the  same  hermaphrodite 
flower,  having  a  closely  similar  constitution.  A  certain 
amount  of  differentiation  in  the  sexual  elements  seems 
indispensable  for  the  full  fertility  of  the  parents,  and 
for  the  full  vigour  of  the  offspring.  All  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  even  those  produced  in  a  state  of 
nature,  differ  somewhat,  though  often  very  slightly, 
from  one  another  in  external  characters  and  probably  in 
constitution.  This  obviously  holds  good  between  the 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  far  as  external  characters 
are  concerned ;  and  much  evidence  could  be  advanced 
with  respect  to  their  generally  differing  somewhat  in 
constitution.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
differences  of  all  kinds  between  the  individuals  and 
varieties  of  the  same  species  depend  largely,  and  as  I 
believe  exclusively,  on  their  progenitors  having  been 
subjected  to  different  conditions ;  though  the  conditions 
to  which  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  ex- 
posed in  a  state  of  nature  often  ftilsely  appear  to  us  the 
same.  For  instance,  the  individuals  growing  together 
are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  same  climate,  and  they 
seem  to  us  at  first  sight  to  be  subjected  to  identically 
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the  same  conditions ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case, 
except  under  the  unusual  contingency  of  each  individual 
being  surrounded  by  other  kinds  of  plants  in  exactly 
the  same  proportional  numbers.  For  the  surround- 
ing plants  absorb  different  amounts  of  various  sub- 
stances from  the  soil,  and  thus  greatly  affect  the 
nourishment  and  even  the  life  of  the  individuals  of 
any  particular  species.  These  will  also  be  shaded  and 
otherwise  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
plants.  Moreover,  seeds  often  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground,  and  those  which  germinate  during  any  one 
year  will  often  have  been  matured  during  very  different 
seasons.  Seeds  are  widely  dispersed  by  various  means, 
and  some  will  occasionally  be  brought  from  distant 
stations,  where  their  parents  have  grown  under  some- 
what different  conditions,  and  the  plants  produced 
from  such  seeds  will  intercross  with  the  old  residents, 
thus  mingling  their  constitutional  peculietrities  in  all 
sort8  of  proportions. 

Plants  when  first  subjected  to  culture,  even  in  their 
native  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  exposed  to  greatly 
changed  conditions  of  life,  more  especially  from 
growing  in  cleared  ground,  and  from  not  having  to 
compete  with  many  or  any  surrounding  plants.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  absorb  whatever  they  require 
which  the  soil  may  contain.  Fresh  seeds  are  often 
brought  from  distant  gardens,  where  the  parent- 
plants  have  been  subjected  to  different  conditions. 
Cultivated  plants  like  those  in  a  state  of  nature 
frequently  intercross,  and  will  thus  iningle  their 
constitutional  peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
long  as  the  individuals  of  any  species  are  culti- 
vated in  the  same  garden,  they  will  apparently  be 
subjected  to  more  uniform  conditions  than  plants  in  a 

state  of  nature,  as  the  individuals  have  not  to  compete 
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with  various  surrounding  species.  The  seeds  sown  at 
the  same  time  in  a  garden  have  generally  been  matured 
during  the  same  season  and  in  the  same  place ;  and  in 
this  respect  they  differ  much  from  the  seeds  sown  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  Some  exotic  plants  are  not 
frequented  by  the  native  insects  in  their  new  home, 
and  therefore  are  not  intercrossed;  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  individuals 
acquiring  uniformity  of  constitution. 

In  my  experiments  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that 
in  each  generation  all  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions. 
Not  that  the  conditions  were  absolutely  the  same,  for 
the  more  vigorous  individuals  will  have  robbed  the 
weaker  ones  of  nutriment,  and  likewise  of  water  when 
the  soil  in  the  pots  was  becoming  dry ;  and  both  lots 
at  one  end  of  the  pot  will  have  received  a  little  more' 
light  than  those  at  the  other  end.  In  the  successive 
generations,  the  plants  were  subjected  to  somewhat 
different  conditions,  for  the  seasons  necessarilv  varied, 
and  they  were  sometimes  raised  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  But  as  they  were  all  kept  under  glass,  they 
were  exposed  to  far  less  abrupt  and  great  changes  of 
temperature  and  moisture  than  are  plants  growing  out 
of  doors.  With  respect  to  the  intercrossed  plants,  their 
first  parents,  which  were  not  related,  would  almost 
certainly  have  differed  somewhat  in  constitution  ;  and 
such  constitutional  peculiarities  would  be  variously 
mingled  in  each  succeeding  intercrossed  generation, 
being  sometimes  augmented,  but  more  commonly 
neutralised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  sometimes 
revived  through  reversion ;  just  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  the  external  characters  of  crossed  species  and 
varieties.  With  the  plants  which  were  self-fertilised 
during  the  successive  generations,  this  latter  important 
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source  of  some  diversity  of  constitution  will  have  been 
wholly  eliminated ;  and  the  sexual  elements  produced 
by  the  same  flower  must  have  been  developed  under  as 
nearly  the  same  conditions  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

In  Table  C  the  crossed  plants  are  the  offspring  of  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock,  or  with  a  distinct  variety ;  and 
they  were  put  into  competition  either  with  self-fertilised 
plants,  or  with  intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  old  stock. 
By  the  term  fresh  stock  I  mean  a  non-related  plant, 
the  progenitors  of  which  have  been  raised  during  some 
generations  in  another  garden,  and  have  consequently 
been  exposed  to  somewhat  different  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  Nicotiana,  Iberis,  the  red  variety  of  Primula,  the 
common  Pea,  and  perhaps  Anagallis,  the  plants  which 
were  crossed  may  be  ranked  as  distinct  varieties  or 
sub-varieties  of  the  same  species ;  but  with  Ipomcea, 
Mimulus,  Dianthus,  and  Petunia,  the  plants  which 
were  crossed  differed  exclusively  in  the  tint  of  their 
flowers ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  raised 
from  the  same  lot  of  purchased  seeds  thus  varied,  the 
differences  may  be  estimated  as  merely  individual. 
Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  now 
consider  in  detail  the  several  cases  given  in  Table  C, 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  full  consideration. 

(1.)  Ipomoea  purpurea, — Plants  growing  in  the  same 
pots,  and  subjected  in  each  generation  to  the  same 
conditions,  were  intercrossed  for  nine  consecutive 
generations.  These  intercrossed  plants  thus  became  in 
the  later  generations  more  or  less  closely  inter-related. 
Flowers  on  the  plants  of  the  ninth  intercrossed  genera- 
tion were  fertilised  with  pollen  taken  from  a  fresh 
stock,  and  seedlings  thus  raised.  Other  flowers  on  the 
same  intercrossed  plants  were  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  another  intercrossed  plant,  producing  seedlings  of 
the  tenth  intercrossed  generation.     These  two  sets  of 
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seedlings  were  grown  in  competition  with  one  another, 
and  differed  greatly  in  height  and  fertility.  For  the 
offspring  from  the  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  exceeded  in 
height  the  intercrossed  plants  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  78  ; 
and  this  is  nearly  the  same  excess  which  the  inter- 
crossed had  over  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  all  ten 
generations  taken  together,  namely,  as  100  to  77.  The 
plants  raised  from  the  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  were 
also  greatly  superior  in  fertility  to  the  intercrossed, 
namely,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  51,  as  judged  by  the 
relative  weight  of  the  seed-capsules  produced  by  an 
equal  number  of  plants  of  the  two  sets,  both  having 
been  left  to  be  naturally  fertilised.  It  should  be 
especially  observed  that  none  of  the  plants  of  either  lot 
were  the  product  of  self-fertilisation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  intercrossed  plants  had  certainly  been  crossed  for  the 
last  ten  generations,  and  probably,  during  all  previous 
generations,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  from  the  frequency  of  the  visits  of  humble- 
bees.  And  so  it  will  have  been  with  the  parent-plants 
of  the  fresh  stock.  The  whole  great  difference  in  height 
and  fertility  between  the  two  lots  must  be  attributed  to 
the  one  being  the  product  of  a  cross  with  pollen  from  a 
fresh  stock,  and  the  other  of  a  cross  between  plants  of 
the  same  old  stock. 

This  species  offers  another  interesting  case.  In  the 
five  first  generations  in  which  intercrossed  and  self- 
fertilised  plants  were  put  into  competition  with  one 
another,  every  single  intercrossed  plant  beat  its  self- 
fertilised  antagonist,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which 
tliey  were  equal  in  height.  But  in  the  sixth  gene- 
ration a  plant  appeared,  named  by  me  the  Hero,  re- 
markable for  its  tallness  and  increased  self-fertility, 
and  which  transmitted  its  characters  to  the  next  three 
generations.     The  children  of  Hero  were  again  self- 
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fertilised,  forming  the  eighth  self-fertilised  generation, 
and  were  likewise  intercrossed  one  with  another ;  but 
this  cross  between  plants  which  had  been  subjected 
to  the  same  conditions  and  had  been  self-fertilised 
during  the  seven  previous  generations,  did  not  eflfect 
the  least  good  ;  for  the  intercrossed  grandchildren  were 
actually  shorter  than  the  self-fertilised  grandchildien, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  107.  We  here  see  that  the 
mere  act  of  crossing  two  distinct  plants  does  not  by 
itseK  benefit  the  ofispring.  This  case  is  almost  the 
converse  of  that  in  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  the 
offspring  profited  so  greatly  by  a  cross  with  a  fresh 
stock.  A  similar  trial  was  made  with  the  descendants 
of  Hero  in  the  following  generation,  and  with  the  same 
result.  But  the  trial  cannot  be  fully  trusted,  owing 
to  the  extremely  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plants. 
Subject  to  this  same  serious  cause  of  doubt,  even  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  did  not  benefit  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Hero ;  and  if  this  were  really  the  case, 
it  is  the  greatest  anomaly  observed  by  me  in  all  my 
experiments. 

(J.)  Mimvlus  luteus. — During  the  three  first  genera- 
tions the  intercrossed  plants  taken  together  exceeded 
in  height  the  self-fertilised  taken  together,  in  the  ratio 
of  100  to  65,  and  in  fertility  in  a  still  higher  degree. 
In  the  fourth  generation  a  new  variety,  which  grew 
taller  and  had  whiter  and  larger  flowers  than  the  old 
varieties,  began  to  prevail,  especially  amongst  the  self- 
fertilised  plants.  This  variety  transmitted  its  characters 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  so  that  all  the  plants  in  the 
later  self-fertilised  generations  belonged  to  it.  These 
consequently  exceeded  the  intercrossed  plants  consider- 
ably in  height.  Thus  in  the  seventh  generation  the 
intercrossed  plants  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height 
f^  100  to  137.    It  is  a  more  remarkable  fact  that  the 
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self-fertilised  plants  of  the  sixth  generation  had  become 
much  more  fertile  than  the  intercrossed  plants,  judging 
by  the  number  of  capsules  spontaneously  produced,  in 
the  ratio  of  147  to  100.  This  variety,  which  as  we 
have  seen  appeared  amongst  the  plants  of  the  fourth 
self-fertilised  generation,  resembles  in  almost  all  its 
constitutional  peculiarities  the  variety  called  Hero 
which  appeared  in  the  sixth  self- fertilised  generation 
of  Ipomoea.  No  other  such  case,  with  the  partial  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Nicotiana,  occurred  in  my  experi- 
ments, carried  on  during  eleven  years. 

Two  plants  of  this  variety  of  Mimulus,  belonging  to 
the  sixth  self-fertilised  generation,  and  growing  in 
separate  pots,  were  intercrossed ;  and  some  flowers  on 
the  same  plants  were  again  self-fertilised.  From  the 
seeds  thus  obtained,  plants  derived  from  a  cross 
between  the  self-fertilised  plants,  and  others  of  the 
seventh  self-fertilised  generation,  were  raised.  But 
this  cross  did  not  do  the  least  good,  the  intercrossed 
plants  being  inferior  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised,  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  110.  This  case  is  exactly  parallel 
with  that  given  under  Ipomoea,  of  the  grandchildren 
of  Hero,  and  apparently  of  its  great-grandchildren ; 
for  the  seedlings  raised  by  intercrossing  these  plants 
were  not  in  any  way  superior  to  those  of  the  cor- 
responding generation  raised  from  the  self-fertilised 
flowers.  Therefore  in  these  several  cases  the  crossing 
of  plants,  which  had  been  self-fertilised  for  several 
generations  and  which  had  been  cultivated  all  the 
time  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions, 
was  not  in  the  least  beneficial. 

Another  experiment  was  now  tried.  Firstly,  plants 
of  the  eighth  self-fertilised  generation  were  again 
self  fertilised,  producing  plants  of  the  ninth  self- 
fertilised  generation.    Secondly,  two  of  the  plants  of  the 
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eighth  self-fertilised  generation  were  intercrossed  one 
with  another,  as  in  the  experiment  above  referred  to; 
but  this  was  now  effected  on  plants  which  had  been 
subjected   to  two  additional   generations  of  self -fer- 
tilisation.    Thirdly,  the  same  plants  of  the  eighth  self- 
fertilised  generation  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
plants  of  a  fresh  stock  brought  from  a  distant  garden. 
Numerous  plants  were  raised  from  these  three  sets  of 
seeds,  and  grown  in  competition  with  one  another. 
The  plants  derived  from  a  cross  between  the  self-fer- 
tilised plants  exceeded  in  height  by  a  little  the  self- 
fertilised,  viz.,  as  100  to  92;  and  in  fertility  in  a  greater 
degree,  viz.,  as  100  to  73.     I  do  not  know  whether 
this  difference  in  the  result,  compared  with  that  in  the 
previous  case,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
deterioration  of  the  self-fertilised   plants    from    two 
additional  generations   of  self-fertilisation,  and    the 
consequent  advantage  of  any  cross  whatever,  although 
merely  between  the  self-fertilised  plants.    But  however 
this  may  be,  the  effects  of  crossing  the  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  eighth  generation  with  a  fresh  stock  were 
extremely  striking  ;  for  the  seedlings  thus  raised  were 
to  the  self-fertilised  of  the  ninth  generation  as  100  to 
52  in  height,  and  as  100  to  3  in  fertility  !     They  were 
also  to  the  intercrossed  plants  (derived  from  crossing 
two  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  eighth  generation) 
in  height  as  100  to  56,  and  in  fertility  as  100  to  4. 
Better  evidence  could  hardly  be  desired  of  the  potent 
influence  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  on  plants  which 
had  been  self-fertilised  for  eight  generations,  and  had 
been  cultivated  all  the   time  under  nearly  uniform 
conditions,  in   comparison   with   plants   self-fertilised 
for  nine  generations  continuously,  or  then  once  inter- 
crossed, namely  in  the  last  generation. 
(3.)   Brassica  oleracea, — Some  flowers  on  cabbage 
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plants  of  the  second  self-fertilised  generation  were 
crossed  with  pollen  from  a  plant  of  the  same  variety 
brought  from  a  distant  garden,  and  other  flowers  were 
again  self-fertilised.  Plants  derived  from  a  cross  with 
a  fresh  stock  and  plants  of  the  third  self-fertilised 
generation  were  thus  raised.  The  former  were  to 
the  self-fertilised  in  weight  as  100  to  22;  and  this 
enormous  difference  must  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock, 
and  in  part  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  self-fertilisa- 
tion continued  during  three  generations. 

(4.)  Her  is  unibellata.  —  Seedlings  from  a  crimson 
English  variety  crossed  by  a  pale-coloured  variety 
which  had  been  grown  for  some  generations  in  Algiers, 
were  to  the  self-fertilised  seedlings  from  the  crimson 
variety  in  height  as  100  to  89,  and  as  100  to  75  in 
fertility.  I  am  surprised  that  this  cross  with  another 
variety  did  not  produce  a  still  more  strongly  marked 
beneficial  effect ;  for  some  intercrossed  plants  of  the 
crimson  English  variety,  put  into  competition  with 
plants  of  the  same  variety  self-fertilised  during  three 
generations,  were  in  height  as  100  to  86,  and  in 
fertility  as  100  to  75.  The  sligTitly  greater  difference 
in  height  in  this  latter  case,  may  possibly  be  attributed 
to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  self-fertilisation  carried 
on  for  two  additional  generations. 

(5.)  EschsclioUzia  calif ornica, — This  plant  offers  an 
almost  unique  case,  inasmuch  as  the  good  effects  of 
a  cross  are  confined  to  the  reproductive  system. 
Intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  English 
stock  did  not  differ  in  height  (nor  in  weight,  as  far  as 
was  ascertained,)  in  any  constant  manner ;  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  usually  having  the  advantage.  So  it 
was  with  the  offspring  of  plants  of  the  Brazilian  stock, 
tried  in  the  same  manner.  The  parent-plants,  however, 
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of  the  English  stock  produced  many  more  seeds  when 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  another  plant  than  when 
self-fertilised;  and  in  Brazil  the  parent-plants  were 
absolutely  sterile  unless  they  were  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  another  plant  Intercrossed  seedlings, 
raised  in  England  from  the  Brazilian  stock,  compared 
with  self-fertilised  seedlings  of  the  corresponding  second 
generation,  yielded  seeds  in  number  as  100  to  89 ;  both 
lots  of  plants  being  left  freely  exposed  to  the  visits  of 
insects.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  eflfects  of  crossing 
plants  of  the  Brazilian  stock  with  pollen  from  the 
English  stock, — so  that  plants  which  had  been  long 
exposed  to  very  different  conditions  were  intercrossed, 
— we  find  that  the  offspring  were,  as  before,  inferior  in 
height  and  weight  to  the  plants  of  the  Brazilian  stock 
after  two  generations  of  self-fertilisation,  but  were 
superior  to  them  in  the  most  marked  manner  in  the 
number  of  seeds  produced,  namely,  as  100  to  40  ;  both 
lots  of  plants  being  left  freely  exposed  to  the  visits  of 
insects. 

In  the  case  of  Ipomoea,  we  have  seen  that  the 
plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  were 
superior  in  height  as  100  to  78,  and  in  fertility  as  100 
to  51,  to  the  plants  of  the  old  stock,  although  these 
had  been  intercrossed  during  the  last  ten  generations. 
With  Eschscholtzia  we  have  a  nearly  parallel  case, 
but  only  as  far  as  fertility  is  concerned,  for  the  plants 
derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  were  superior 
in  fertility  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  45  to  the  Brazilian 
plants,  which  had  been  artificially  intercrossed  in 
England  for  the  two  last  generations,  and  which  must 
have  been  naturally  intercrossed  by  insects  during  all 
previous  generations  in  Brazil,  where  otherwise  they 
are  quite  sterile. 

(6.)    Bianthvs    caryophyllus. — Plants    self-fertilised 
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for  three  generations  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a 
fresh  stock,  and  their  offspring  were  grown  in  compe- 
tition with  plants  of  the  fourth  self-fertilised  genera- 
tion. The  crossed  plants  thus  obtained  were  to  the 
self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  81,  and  in  fertility 
(both  lots  being  left  to  be  naturally  fertilised  by 
insects)  as  100  to  33. 

These  same  crossed  plants  were  also  to  the  off- 
spring from  the  plants  of  the  third  seK-fertilised  gene- 
ration crossed  by  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  cor- 
responding generation,  in  height  as  100  to  85,  and  in 
fertility  as  100  to  45. 

We  thus  see  what  a  great  advantage  the  offspring 
from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  had,  not  only  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fourth  generation,  but 
over  the  offspring  from  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
third  generation,  when  crossed  by  the  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  old  stock. 

(7.)  Pisum  sativum, — It  has  been  shown  under  the 
head  of  this  species,  that  the  several  varieties  in  this 
country  almost  invariably  fertilise  themselves,  owing 
to  insects  rarely  visiting  the  flowers;  and  as  the 
plants  have  been  long  cultivated  under  nearly  similar 
conditions,  we  can  understand  why  a  cross  between 
two  individuals  of  the  same  variety  does  not  do  the 
least  good  to  the  offspring  either  in  height  or  fertility. 
This  case  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  that  of 
Mimulus,  or  that  of  the  Ipomcea  named  Hero ;  for 
in  these  two  instances,  crossing  plants  which  had  been 
self-fertilised  for  seven  generations  did  not  at  all 
benefit  the  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cross 
between  two  varieties  of  the  pea  causes  a  marked 
superiority  in  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  offspring, 
over  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  same  varieties, 
as  shown  by  two  excellent  observers.     From  my  own 
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obserrations  (not  made  with  great  care)  the  offspring 
from  crossed  varieties  were  to  self-fertilised  plants  in 
height,  in  one  case  as  100  to  about  75,  and  in  a  second 
case  as  100  to  60. 

(8.)  Lathyrus  odoratus. — The  sweet-pea  is  in  the 
same  state  in  regard  to  self-fertilisation  as  the  common 
pea;  and  we  have  seen  that  seedlings  from  a  cross 
between  two  varieties,  which  differed  in  no  respect  ex- 
cept in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  were  to  the  self-ferti- 
lised seedlings  from  the  same  mother-plant  in  height  as 
100  to  80 ;  and  in  the  second  generation  as  100  to  88. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  ascertain  whether  crossing 
two  plants  of  the  same  variety  failed  to  produce  any 
beneficial  effect,  but  I  venture  to  predict  such  would 
be  the  result. 

(9.)  Petunia  viohcea. — The  intercrossed  plants  of 
the  same  stock  in  four  out  of  the  five  successive  gene- 
rations plainly  exceeded  in  height  the  self-fertilised 
plants.  The  latter  in  the  fourth  generation  were 
crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  and  the  seedlings  thus  obtained 
were  put  into  competition  with  the  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  fifth  generation.  The  crossed  plants  exceeded 
the  self-fertilised  in  height  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  66, 
and  in  weight  as  100  to  23;  but  this  difference, 
though  so  great,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  between 
the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  stock  in  comparison 
with  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  corresponding 
generation.  This  case,  therefore,  seems  at  first  sight 
opposed  to  the  rule  that  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  is 
much  more  beneficial  than  a  cross  between  individuals 
of  the  same  stock.  But  as  with  Eschscholtzia,  the 
reproductive  system  was  here  chiefly  benefited;  for 
the  plants  raised  from  the  cross  with  the  fresh  stock 
were  to  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  fertility,  both  lots 
being  naturally  fertilised,  as  100  to  46,  whereas  the 
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intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  stock  were  to  tiie  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  the  corresponding  fifth  generation 
in  fei-tility  only  as  100  to  86. 

Although  ai  the  time  of  measurement  the  plants 
raised  from  the  cross  with  the  fresh  stock  did  not 
exceed  in  height  or  weight  the  intercrossed  plants  of 
the  old  stock  (owing  to  the  growth  of  the  former  not 
having  been  completed,  as  explained  under  the  head 
of  this  species),  yet  they  exceeded  the  intercrossed 
plants  in  fertility  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  54.  This  fact 
is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  pletnts  self-fertilised 
for  four  generations  and  then  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock, 
yielded  seedlings  which  were  nearly  twice  as  fertile  as 
those  from  plants  of  the  same  stock  which  had  been 
intercrossed  for  the  five  previous  generations.  We 
here  see,  as  with  Eschscholtzia  and  Dianthus,  that  the 
mere  act  of  crossing,  independently  of  the  state  of  the 
crossed  plants,  has  little  efificacy  in  giving  increased 
fertility  to  the  oflfspring.  The  same  conclusion  holds 
good,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  analogous  cases  of 
Ipomoea,  Mimulus,  and  Dianthus,  with  respect  to  height. 

(10.)  Nicotiana  tdbacum. — My  plants  were  remark- 
ably self-fertile,  and  the  capsules  from  the  self-fertilised 
flowers  apparently  yielded  more  seeds  than  those  which 
were  cross-fertilised.  No  insects  were  seen  to  visit  the 
flowers  in  the  hothouse,  and  I  suspect  that  the  stock 
on  which  I  experimented  had  been  raised  under  glass, 
and  had  been  self-fertilised  during  several  previous 
generations ;  if  so,  we  can  understand  why,  in  the  course 
of  three  generations,  the  crossed  seedlings  of  the  same 
stock  did  not  uniformly  exceed  in  height  the  self-ferti- 
lised seedlings.  But  the  case  is  complicated  by  indi- 
vidual plants  having  different  constitutions,  so  that  some 
of  the  crossed  ard  self-fertilised  seedlings  raised  at  the 
same  time  from  the  same  parents  behaved  differently. 
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However  this  may  be,  plants  raised  from  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  third  generation  crossed  by  a  slightly 
different  sub-variety,  exceeded  greatly  in  height  and 
weight  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion ;  and  the  trial  was  made  on  a  large  scale.  They 
exceeded  them  in  height  when  grown  in  pots,  and  not 
much  crowded,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  66 ;  and  when 
much  crowded,  as  100  to  54.  These  crossed  plants,  when 
thus  subjected  to  severe  competition,  also  exceeded 
the  self-fertilised  in  weight  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  37. 
So  it  was,  but  in  a  less  degree  (as  may  be  seen  in 
Table  C),  when  the  two  lots  were  grown  out  of  doors 
and  not  subjected  to  any  mutual  competition.  Never- 
theless, strange  as  is  the  fact,  the  flowers  on  the 
mother-plants  of  the  third  self-fertilised  generation 
did  not  yield  more  seed  when  they  were  crossed  with 
pollen  from  plants  of  the  fresh  stock  than  when  they 
were  self-fertilised. 

(11.)  AnagaUis  cclUna. — Plants  raised  from  a  red 
variety  crossed  by  another  plant  of  the  same  variety 
were  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised  plants  from  the 
red  variety  as  100  to  73.  When  the  flowers  on  the 
red  variety  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  closely 
similar  blue-flowered  variety,  they  yielded  double  the 
number  of  seeds  to  what  they  did  when  crossed  by 
pollen  from  another  individual  of  the  same  red  variety, 
and  the  seeds  were  much  finer.  The  plants  raised 
from  this  cross  between  the  two  varieties  were  to  the 
self-fertilised  seedlings  from  the  red  variety,  in  height 
as  100  to  66,  and  in  fertility  as  100  to  6. 

(12.)  Primvla  veris. — Some  flowers  on  long-styled 
plants  of  the  third  illegitimate  generation  were  legiti- 
mately crossed  with  pollen  from  a  fresh  stock,  and 
others  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen.  From 
the  seeds  thus    produced    crossed  plants,  and  self- 
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fertilised  plants  of  the  fourth  illegitimate  generation^ 
were  raised.  The  former  were  to  the  latter  in 
height  as  100  to  46,  and  in  fertility  during  one 
year  as  100  to  6,  and  as  100  to  3  •  5  during  the  next 
year.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  evil  effects  of  illegitimato 
fertilisation  continued  during  four  generations  (that  is, 
by  pollen  of  the  same  form,  but  taken  fjom  a  distinct 
plant)  and  strict  self-fertilisation.  But  it  is  probable 
that  these  two  processes  do  not  differ  so  essentially  as 
at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  the  following  ex- 
periment any  doubt  arising  from  illegitimate  fertilisa- 
tion was  completely  eliminated. 

(13.)  Primula  veris.  (Equal-styled,  red-flowered 
variety). — Flowers  on  plants  of  the  second  self-fertilised 
generation  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct 
variety  or  fresh  stock,  and  others  were  again  self- 
fertilised.  Crossed  plants  and  plants  of  the  third  self- 
fertilised  generation,  all  of  legitimate  origin,  were 
thus  raised  ;  and  the  former  was  to  the  latter  in  height 
as  100  to  85,  and  in  fertility  (as  judged  by  the  number 
of  capsules  produced,  together  with  the  average  number 
of  seeds)  as  100  to  11. 

Summary  of  the  Measurements  in  Table  0, — This 
table  includes  the  heights  and  often  the  weights  of 
292  plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock, 
and  of  305  plants,  either  of  self-fertilised  origin,  or 
derived  from  an  intercross  between  plants  of  the  same 
stock.  These  597  plants  belong  to  thirteen  species 
and  twelve  genera.  The  various  precautions  which 
were  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  comparison  have  already 
been  stated.  If  we  now  look  down  the  right-hand 
column,  in  which  the  mean  height,  weight,  and 
fertility  of  the  plants  derived  from  a  cross  with 
a  fresh  stock   are   represented   by  100,  we  shall  see 
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by  the  other  figures  how  wonderfully  superior  they 
are  both  to  the  self-fertilised  and  to  the  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  same  stock.  With  respect  to  height  and 
weight,  there  are  only  two  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
namely,  with  Eschscholtzia  and  Petunia,  and  the 
latter  is  probably  no  real  exception.  Nor  do  these 
two  species  offer  an  exception  in  regard  to  fertility, 
for  the  plants  derived  from  the  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
were  much  more  fertile  than  the  self-fertilised  plants. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  plants  in  the 
table  is  generally  much  greater  in  fertility  than  in 
height  or  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  with  some  of 
the  species,  as  with  Nicotiana,  there  was  no  difference 
in  fertility  between  the  two  sets,  although  a  great  dif- 
ference in  height  and  weight.  Considering  all  the 
cases  in  this  table,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plants 
profit  immensely,  though  in  different  ways,  by  a  cross 
with  a  fresh  stock  or  with  a  distinct  sub-variety.  It 
cannot  be  metintained  that  the  benefit  thus  derived  is 
due  merely  to  the  plants  of  the  fresh  stock  being  per- 
fectly healthy,  whilst  those  which  had  been  long  inter- 
crossed or  self-fertilised  had  become  unhealthy  ;  for  in 
most  cases  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  unhealthi- 
ness,  and  we  shall  see  under  Table  A  that  the  inter- 
crossed plants  of  the  same  stock  are  generally  superior 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  self-fertilised, — both  lots 
having  been  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  conditions 
and  being  equally  healthy  or  unhealthy. 

We  further  learn  from  Talble  C,  that  a  cross  between 
plants  that  have  been  self-fertilised  during  several 
successive  generations  and  kept  ail  the  time  under 
nearly  uniform  conditions,  does  not  benefit  the  offspring 
in  the  least  or  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Mimulus 
and  the  descendants  of  Ipomoea  named  Hero  offer 
instances  of  this  rule.     Again,  plants  self-fertilised 
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during  several  generations  profit  only  to  a  small  e: 
by  a  cross  with  intercrossed  plants  of  the  same 
(as  in  the  case  of  Dianthus),  in  comparison  wit! 
effects  of  a  cross  by  a  fresh  stock.    Plants  of  the 
stock  intercrossed  during  several  generations  (as 
Petunia)  were  inferior  in  a  marked  manner  in  fer 
to  those  derived  from  the  corresponding  self-ferti 
plants  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock.    Lastly,  certain  p 
which  are  regularly  intercrossed  by  insects  in  a 
of  nature,  and  which  were  artificially  crossed  in 
succeeding  generation   in  the  course  of  my  ex 
ments,  so  that  they  can  never  or  most  rarely 
suffered  any  evil  from  self-fertilisation  (as  with  I 
scholtzia  and  Ipomoea),  nevertheless  profited  gr< 
by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock.    These  several  < 
taken  together  show  us  in  the  clearest  manner  th. 
is  not  the  mere  crossing  of  any  two  individuals  w 
is  beneficial  to  the  offspring.   The  benefit  thus  dei 
depends  on  the  plants  which  are  united  differing  in  g 
manner,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
in  the  constitution  or  nature  of  the  sexual  elem* 
Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  the  differences  are  not  c 
external  nature,  for  two  plants  which  resemble  • 
other  as  closely  as  the  individuals  of  the  same  sp( 
ever  do,  profit  in  the   plainest  manner  when   ii 
crossed,  if  their  progenitors  have  been  exposed  du 
several  generations  to  different  conditions.   But  to 
latter  subject  I  sliall  have  to  recur  in  a  future  chaj 

Table  A. 

We  will  now  turn  to  our  first  table,  which^ 
lates  to  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  s 
stock.  These  consist  of  fifty-four  species  belongin 
thirty  natural  orders.  The  total  number  of  croi 
plants  of  which  measurements  are  given  is  796, 
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of  self- fertilised  plants  809 ;  that  is  altogether  1,605 
plants.  Some  of  the  species  were  experimented  on 
during  several  siieceaaive  generations ;  aud  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  such  cases  the  crossed  plants 
in  each  generation  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
another  crossed  plant,  and  the  flowers  on  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  were  almost  always  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen,  though  sometimes  with  pollen  from 
other  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  The  crossed  plants  thus 
became  more  or  leas  'jloaely  inter-related  in  the  later 
generations ;  and  both  lots  were  subjected  in  each  ge- 
neration to  almost  absolutely  the  same  conditions,  and 
to  nearly  the  same  conditions  in  the  successive  gene- 
rations. It  would  have  been  a  better  plan  in  some  re- 
spects if  I  had  always  crossed  some  flowers  either  on  the 
self-fertilised  or  intercrossed  plants  of  each  generation 
with  pollen  from  a  non-related  plant,  grown  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  as  was  done  with  tlie  plants  in  Table 
C;  for  by  this  procedure  I  should  have  learnt  how  much 
the  offspring  became  deteriorated  through  continued 
self-fertilisation  in  the  successive  generations.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  successive 
generations  in  Table  A  were  put  into  competition  with 
and  compared  with  intercrossed  plants,  which  were 
probably  deteriorated  in  some  degree  by  being  more 
or  less  inter-related  and  grown  under  similar  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  had  I  always  followed  the  plan  in  Table 
G,  1  should  not  have  discovered  the  important  fact 
that,  although  a  cross  between  plants  which  are  rather 
closely  related  and  which  had  been  subjected  to 
closely  similar  conditions,  gives  during  several  genera- 
tions some  advantage  to  the  offspring,  yet  that  after  a 
time  they  may  be  intercrossed  with  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  offspring.  Nor  should  I  have  leamt  that 
the  self- fertilised  plants  of  the  later  generations  might 
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be  crossed  with  intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  « 
with  little  or  no  advantage,  although  they  profited 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stc 

With  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  the  pi 
in  Table  A,  nothing  special  need  here  be  said ; 
particulars   may  be  found   under  the  head  of  i 
species  by  the  aid  of  the  Index.     The  figures  in 
right-hand  column  show  the  mean  lieight  of  the 
fertilised  plants,  that  of  the  crossed  plants  with  wl 
they  competed  being  represented  by  100.    No  nc 
is  hero  taken  of  the  few  cases  in  which  crossed 
self-fertilised  plants  were  grown  in  the  open  groi 
so  as  not  to  compete  together.     The  table  inclu 
as  we  have  seen,  plants  belonging  to  fifty-four  spa 
but  as  some  of  these  were  measured  during  sev 
successive  generations,  there  are  eighty-three  case 
which  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  were  compa 
As  in   each  generation   the  number  of  plants  wl 
were  measured  (given  in  the  table)  was  never  very  It 
and   sometimes   small,   whenever   in    the    right-h 
column  the  mean  height  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertil 
plants  is  the  same  within  five  per  cent.,  their  heij 
may  be  considered  as  practically  equal.     Of  such  ca 
that   is,  of  self-fertilised   plants   of  which   the  m 
height  is  expressed  by  figures  between  95  and  ] 
there  are  eighteen,  either  in  some  one  or  all  the  g( 
rations.     There   are   eight   cases   in   which   the   s 
fertilised  plants  exceed  the  crossed  by  above  five 
cent.,  as  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  right-hand  colu 
being  above  105.     Lastly,  there  arc  fifty-seven  ce 
in  which  the  crossed  plants  exceed  the  self-fertilisec 
a  ratio  of  at  least  100  to  95,  and  generally  in  a  mi 
higher  degree. 

If  the  relative  heights  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertili 
plants  had  been  due  to  mere  chance,  there  would  h 
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been  about  as  many  cases  of  self-fertilised  plants 
exceeding  the  crossed  in  height  by  above  five  per  cent, 
as  of  the  crossed  thus  exceeding  the  self-fertilised ;  but 
we  see  that  of  the  latter  there  are  fifty-seven  cases,  and 
of  the  former  only  eight  cases ;  so  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  crossed  plants  exceed  in  height  the  self- 
fertilised  in  the  above  proportion  are  more  than  seven 
times  as  numerous  as  those  in  which  the  self-fertilised 
exceed  the  crossed  in  the  same  proportion.  For  our 
special  purpose  of  comparing  the  powers  of  growth 
of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  fifty-seven  cases  the  crossed  plants  exceeded 
the  self-fertilised  by  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  that 
in  twenty-six  cases  (18-1-8)  they  did  not  thus  exceed 
them.  But  we  shall  now  show  that  in  several  of  these 
twenty-six  cases  the  crossed  plants  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  self-fertilised  in  other  respects,  though 
not  in  height ;  that  in  other  cases  the  mean  heights 
are  not  trustworthy,  owing  to  too  few  plants  having 
been  measured,  or  to  their  having  grown  unequally 
from  being  unhealthy,  or  to  both  causes  combined. 
Nevertheless,  as  these  cases  are  opposed  to  my  general 
conclusion  I  have  felt  bound  to  give  them.  Lastly,  the 
cause  of  the  crossed  plants  having  no  advantage  over 
the  self-fertilised  can  be  explained  in  some  other  cases. 
Thus  a  very  small  residue  is  left  in  which  the  self- 
fertilised  plants  appear,  as  far  as  my  experiments 
serve,  to  be  really  equal  or  superior  to  the  crossed 
plants. 

We  will  now  consider  in  some  little  detail  the  eigh- 
teen cases  in  which  the  self-fertilised  plants  equalled 
in  average  height  the  crossed  plants  within  five  per 
cent. ;  and  the  eight  cases  in  which  the  self-fertilised 
plants  exceeded  in  average  height  the  crossed  plants 
by  above  five  per  cent. ;  making  altogether  twentynsix 
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cases  in  which  the  crossed  plants  were  not  taller 
the  self-fertilised  plants  in  any  marked  degree. 

(1.)  Dianthus  cary(/phyUu8  (third  gerur€U ion), — This  plai 
experimented  on  during  four  generations,  in  three  of  whic 
crossed  plants  exceeded  in  height  the  self-fertilised  genera 
much  more  than  five  per  cent ;  and  we  have  seen  under 
C  that  the  ofkpring  from  the  plants  of  the  third  self-fen 
generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock  profited  in  height  an 
tility  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  But  in  this  third  gene 
the  crossed  plants  of  the  same  stock  were  in  height  to  thi 
fortiliRed  only  as  100  to  99,  that  is,  they  were  practically 
Nevertheless,  when  the  eight  crossed  and  eight  self-fer 
plants  wore  cut  down  and  weighed,  the  former  were  to  the 
in  weight  as  100  to  49 !  There  can  therefore  be  not  the 
doubt  that  the  crossed  plants  of  this  species  are  greatly  su 
in  vigour  and  luxuriance  to  the  self-fertilised ;  and  what  w: 
cause  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  third  generation,  tl 
so  light  and  thin,  growing  up  so  as  almost  to  equal  the  a 
in  height,  1  cannot  explain. 

(2.)  Lobelia  fidgens  {first  generation). — The  crossed  plai 
this  generation  were  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  self-fert 
in  the  proportion  of  100  to  127.  Although  only  two  pairf 
measured,  which  is  obviously  much  too  few  to  be  tr 
yet  from  other  evidence  given  under  the  head  of  this  s] 
it  is  certain  that  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  very 
more  vigorous  than  the  crossed.  As  I  used  pollen  of  ui 
maturity  for  crossing  and  self-fertilising  the  parent-plants 
possible  that  the  great  diflference  in  the  growth  of  their  offi 
may  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  In  the  next  generatioi 
source  of  error  was  avoided,  and  many  more  plants  were  i 
and  now  the  average  height  of  the  twenty-three  crossed 
was  to  that  of  the  twenty-three  self-fertilised  plants  as  100 
We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt  that  a  cross  is  beneficial  t 
species. 

(3.)  Petunia  violacea  (third  generation). — Eight  crossed  " 
were  to  eight  self-fertilised  of  the  third  generation  in  ai 
height  as  100  to  131;  and  at  an  early  age  the  crossed 
inferior  even  in  a  still  higher  degree.  But  it  is  a  remai 
fact  that  in  one  pot  in  which  plants  of  both  lots  grew  extr 
crowded,  the  crossed  were  thrice  as  tall  as  the  self-fertilise< 
in  the  two  preceding  and  two  succeeding  generations,  as  vi 
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with  plants  raised  by  a  cross  with  a  tieah  stock,  the  crOEeed 
greatly  es:eeeded  the  Belt-fertilised  in  hei^jbt,  weight,  and  fertility 
(when  these  two  latter  points  were  attended  to),  the  preKent  case 
muat  he  looked  at  ns  an  anomaly  not  affecting  the  general  rule. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  seeds  from  which 
the  crossed  plants  of  the  third  generation  were  raised 
were  not  well  ripened;  for  I  have  ohserTed  an  auulogoua  oaee 
with  Ibeiis.  Self-fertilised  seedlings  of  this  latter  plant,  which 
were  known  to  have  been  produued  from  seeds  not  well  matured, 
grew  from  the  fii'at  much  more  'luickly  than  tlie  crossed  plants, 
which  wore  raised  from  better  matured  seeds;  bo  that  haTing 
thns  onoe  got  a  great  start  they  were  enabled  ever  afterwards  to 
retain  their  advantage.  Borne  of  these  same  seeds  of  the  Iberis 
were  sown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  pots  tilled  with  burnt  earth 
and  pnre  sand,  not  containing  any  organic  matter ;  and  now  the 
jonng  crossed  seedlings  grew  during  their  short  life  to  double 
the  heig)it  of  the  self-iertilised,  in  the  same  manner  as  occurred 
with  the  aliove  two  sets  of  seedlings  of  Petimin  which  were  much 
crowded  and  thus  exposed  to  very  unfavourable  coudilions.  We 
have  seen  also  in  the  eighth  generation  of  Ipom<»a  that  solf- 
fertilJEcd  sGedlings  rmsed  from  unhealthy  parents  grew  at  fiist 
Tery  much  more  quiukly  than  the  crossed  seedlings,  so  that  they 
were  for  a  long  tiiiie  much  taller,  though  ultimately  beaten  by 

(4,  5,  6.)  liedisd.oltzia  califumica.—Vo\a  sets  of  measure- 
ments  are  given  in  Table  A.  In  one  of  these  the  crossed  plants 
exceed  the  self- fertilised  in  averse  height,  so  that  this  is  not 
one  of  the  eioeptions  here  to  lie  considered.  In  two  other 
CBsee  the  crossed  equalled  the  self-fertilised  in  height  within  five 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  fourth  case  the  self-fertilised  esceeded  the 
crossed  by  above  this  limit.  We  have  seen  iu  Table  C  that  the 
■whole  advantage  of  a  cross  by  a  fresh  stock  is  confined  to  ferti- 
lity, and  so  it  was  with  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  stuck 
compared  with  the  self-fertilised,  for  the  former  were  in  fertility 
to  the  latter  as  100  to  89.  The  intercrossed  plants  thus  have  at 
least  one  important  advantage  over  the  self-fwtilised.  Moreover, 
the  flowers  on  the  pirentplants  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
moother  individual  of  the  same  stock  yield  for  more  soods  than 
when  self-fertili^Kl ;  the  ttowors  in  tlifs  latter  cose  being  ol'tui 
quite  sterile.  We  may  therefore  eonuludo  that  u  cross  dues  sonie 
good,  though  it  does  not  give  \o  the  crossed  seedlings  increaAed 
powers  of  growth. 
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(7.)  VtHcaHn  oculata.—  The  average  height  of  the  fifteeo 
croRRed  plants  to  that  of  the  fifteeD  self-fertilised  plants  wa 
as  100  to  97 ;  but  the  former  produced  many  morecapsnlei 
the  latter,  in  tlie  ratio  of  100  to  77.  Moreover,  the  flowers  < 
parent-plants  which  were  crosRcd  and  self-fertilised,  yielded 
on  one  occasion  in  the  pr(>ix)rtion  of  100  to  88,  and  on  a  8 
occasion  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  58.  So  that  there  e 
no  doubt  about  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  a  cross,  althong 
mean  height  of  the  crossed  plants  was  only  three  per  oeni 
that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

(8.)  ypecuhiria  siieculum. — Only  the  four  tallest  of  the  ci 
and  the  four  talKst  of  the  self-fertilised  plants^  growing  ii 
pots,  were  measured ;  and  the  former  were  to  the  latter  in  1 
as  100  to  98.  In  all  four  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  1 
any  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants,  and  this  is  usually  x 
indication  of  some  real  superiority  in  the  crossed  plants, 
flowers  on  the  parent- plants  which  were  crossed  with  pollen 
another  plant  yielded  seeds  compared  with  the  self-fert 
flowers  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  72.  We  may  therefore  dra 
same  conclusion  as  in  the  last  case  with  respect  to  a  cross 
decidedly  beneficial. 

(9.)  liorwjo  officinalis. — Only  four  crossed  and  four 
fertilised  plants  were  raised  and  measured,  and  the  former 
to  the  latter  in  height  as  100  to  102.  So  small  a  numl 
measurements  ought  never  to  be  trusted ;  and  in  the  prese: 
stance  the  advantage  of  the  self-fertilised  over  the  crossed  p 
depended  almost  entirely  on  one  of  the  self  fertilised  p 
having  grown  to  an  unusual  height.  All  four  crossed  p 
flowered  before  their  self-fertilised  opponents.  The  c 
fertilised  flowers  on  the  parent-plants  in  comparison  witl 
self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  seeds  in  the  proportion  of  100 1 
So  that  here  again  we  may  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  ii 
two  last  cases. 

(10.)  Passiflora  gracilis, — Only  two  crossed  and  two 
fertilised  plants  were  raised ;  and  the  former  were  to  the  latt 
height  as  100  to  104.  On  the  other  hand,  fruits  from  the  c 
fertilised  flowers  on  the  parent-plants  contained  seeds  in  nun 
compared  with  those  from  the  self-fertilised  flowers,  in  the 
portion  of  100  to  85. 

(11.)  thaseoluH  mtdtiflorus. — The  five  crossed  plants  wei 
the  five  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  96.  Although 
crossed  plants  were  thus  only  four  per  cent,  taller  than 
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self-fertilised,  they  flowered  in  both  pots  before  them.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  they  had  some  real  advantage  over  the 
self-fertilised  plants. 

(12.)  Adonis  oestivalis. — The  four  crossed  plants  were  almost 
exactly  equal  in  height  to  the  four  self-fertilised  plants,  but  as 
so  few  plants  were  measured,  and  as  these  were  all  "  miserably 
unhealthy,"  nothing  can  be  inferred  with  safety  with  respect  to 
their  relative  heights. 

(13.)  Bar  Ionia  aurex, — The  eight  crossed  plants  were  to  the 
eight  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  107.  This  number  of 
plants,  considering  the  care  with  which  they  were  raised  and 
compared,  ought  to  have  given  a  trustworthy  result.  But  from 
some  unknown  cause  they  grew  very  unequally,  and  they  be- 
came so  unhealthy  that  only  three  of  the  crossed  and  three 
of  the  self-fertilised  plants  set  any  seeds,  and  these  few  in 
number.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mean  height  of  neither 
lot  can  be  trusted,  and  the  experiment  is  valueless.  The  cross- 
fertilised  flowers  on  the  parent-plants  yielded  rather  more  seeds 
than  the  self-fertilised  flowers. 

(14.)  Tliunhergia  alata. — The  six  crossed  plants  were  to  the 
six  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  108.  Here  the  self-fertilised 
plants  seem  to  have  a  decided  advantage ;  but  both  lots  grew 
unequally,  some  of  the  plants  in  both  being  more  than  twice  as 
tall  as  others.  The  parent-plants  also  were  in  an  odd  semi- 
sterile  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  the  superiority  of 
the  self-fertilised  plants  cannot  be  fully  trusted. 

(15.)  Nolanaprostrata. — The  five  crossed  plants  were  to  the  five 
self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  105 ;  so  that  the  latter  seem 
here  to  have  a  small  but  decided  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flowers  on  the  parent-plants  which  were  cross-fertilised 
produced  very  many  more  capsules  than  the  self-fertilised  flowers, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  21 ;  and  the  seeds  which  the  former  con- 
tained were  heavier  than  an  equal  number  from  the  self-fertilised 
capsules  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  82. 

(16.)  Hibiscus  africanus. — Only  four  pairs  were  raised,  and  the 
crossed  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  109. 
Excepting  that  too  few  plants  were  measured,  I  know  of  nothing 
else  to  cause  distrust  in  the  result.  The  cross-fertilised 
flowers  on  the  parent-plants  were,  on  the  other  hand,  rather 
more  productive  than  the  self-fertilised  flowers. 

(17.)  Apium  petraselinum. — A  few  plants  (number  not  re- 
corded) derived  from  flowers  believed  to  have  been  crossed  by 
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inBects  and  a  few  self-fertilised  plants  wexe  grown  on  the  of 
sides  of  four  poiB.  They  attained  to  a  nearly  equal  heif^ 
crossed  having  a  very  slight  advantage. 

(18.)  Vanddlia  n  umm  tdnrifolia, — Twenty  crossed  plants 
from  the  seeds  of  perfect  flowers  were  to  twenty  self-fer 
plants,  likewise  raised  from  the  seeds  of  i^rfect  flowers,  in  1 
as  100  to  99.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  with  th 
difference  that  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  more  cnr 
and  now  the  twenty-four  tallest  of  the  crossed  plants  wi 
the  twenty-four  tallest  self- fertilised  plants  in  height  as  1 
94,  and  in  weight  as  100  to  97.  Moreover,  a  larger  number 
crossed  than  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  grew  to  a  mo 
height.  The  above-mentioned  twenty  crossed  plants  wen 
grown  in  competition  with  twenty  self-fertilised  plants 
from  the  closed  or  cleistogene  flowers,  and  their  heights  w« 
100  to  94.  Therefore  had  it  not  been  for  the  first  trial,  in  ' 
the  crossed  plants  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  o: 
100  to  99,  this  species  might  have  been  classed  with  th< 
which  the  crossed  plants  exceed  the  self-fertilised  by  aboi 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crossed  plants  in  the  s 
trial  bore  fewer  capsules,  and  these  contained  fewer  seeds^ 
did  the  self- fertilised  plants,  all  the  capsules  having 
produced  by  cleistogene  flowers.  The  whole  case  therefore 
bo  left  doubtful. 

(19.)  Pisum  sativum  (common  pea). — ^Four  plants  derived 
a  cross  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety  were  in  h 
to  four  self-fertilised  plants  belonging  to  the  same  variety  f 
to  115.  Although  this  cross  did  no  good,  we  have  seen  i 
Table  C  that  a  cross  between  distinct  varieties  adds  grea 
the  height  and  vigoui*  of  thcjoffspring ;  and  it  was  there  expl 
that  the  fact  of  a  cross  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  vj 
not  being  beneficial,  is  almost  certainly  due  to  their  having 
self- fertilised  for  many  generations,  and  in  each  genei 
grown  under  nearly  similar  conditions. 

(20,  21,  22.)  Canna  warscewiczi. — Plants  belonging  to 
generations  were  observed,  and  in  all  of  three  the  crossed 
approximately  equal  to  the  self-fertilised  ;  the  average  heig 
the  thirty- four  crossed  plants  being  to  that  of  the  same  nu 
of  self-fertilised  plants  as  100  to  101.  Therefore  the  cr< 
plants  had  no  advantage  over  the  self- fertilised ;  and  it  is 
bable  that  the  same  explanation  here  holds  good  as  in  the 
of  Pisum  sativum ;  for  the  flowers  of  this  Canna  are  peri 
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Belf-fertib,  anil  were  never  setn  to  be  visited  liy 
hothouse,  eo  as  to  be  crossed  bj  them.  This  plant,  d 
has  been  cultivated  under  glass  fer  several  generations  in  pots, 
and  therefore  under  neiir!y  uniform  conditions.  The  eapsules 
produced  by  the  cross-fertiliBed  flowers  on  the  above  thirty-fonr 
crossed  plants  contained  more  seeds  than  did  the  capsnlss 
produced  by  tho  selC-fertilieed  flowers  on  the  Helf-fertilised  plants, 
is  the  proportion  of  100  to  8S ;  so  that  in  this  respect  crossiog 
was  beneficial. 

(23.)  Primula  siuaisin. — The  offepring  of  plants,  some  of 
which  were  legitimately  and  others  iUegitimately  fortiliBed  with 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  wore  almost  exactly  of  the  same 
height  as  the  offspring  of  self-fertilised  plants;  but  the  former 
with  rare  exceptions  flowered  before  the  latter,  I  have  shown 
in  my  paper  on  dimorphic  plants  that  this  species  is  common); 
raised  in  England  from  self-fertilised  seed,  and  the  plants  fixim 
having  been  cultivated  in  pots  have  been  subjected  to  nearly 
uniform  conditions.  Moreover;  many  of  them  are  now  varying 
and  ohaoging  their  character,  so  as  to  become  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  equal-styled,  and  in  consequence  highly  self-fertile. 
Therefore  I  belieye  that  the  cause  of  the  prossed  plants  not 
exceeding  in  height  the  self-fertilised  is  the  same  as  in  the  two 
previous  cases  of  Pisum  mliimm  and  Canna. 

(ii4, 35,  26.)  NicoUuiia  tahdcum. — Four  sets  of  measurements 
were  made ;  in  one,  tho  Belf-fertilised  plants  greatly  exceeded  in 
height  the  crossed,  in  two  others  they  wore  approxiiuately  equal 
to  the  crossed,  and  in  the  fourth  were  beaten  by  them  ;  but  this 
latter  caso  does  not  here  concern  us.  The  individual  plants 
differ  in  constitution,  so  that  the  descendants  of  some  profit  by 
their  parents  having  been  intercrossed,  whilst  others  do  not. 
Taking  all  three  generations  together,  the  twenty-seven  crossed 
plants  were  in  height  to  the  twenty-seven  seif-fertiUsed  plants  as 
100  to  96.  Tliis  excess  of  height  in  the  crossed  plants,  is  so 
email  compared  with  that  displayed  by  the  of&pring  from  the 
aame  mothep-plants  when  crossed  by  a  slightly  different  variety, 
that  we  may  suspect  (as  explained  under  Table  C)  that  most  of 
the  individuals  belonging  to  the  variety  which  served  as  tho 
mother-plants  in  my  experiments,  had  acquired  a  nearly  similar 
constitution,  so  as  not  to  profit  by  being  mutually  intercrossed. 

KeTiewing  these  twenty-six  cases,  in  which  the 
oroBsed  plants  either  do  not  exceed  the  self-fertilisod 
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by  above  five  per  cent  in  height,  or  are  inferic 
them,  we  may  conclude  that  much  the  greater  niu 
of  the  cases  do  not  form  real  exceptions  to  the 
— that  a  cross  between  two  plants,  unless  these  J 
been  self-fertilised  and  exposed  to  nearly  the  f 
conditions  for  many  generations,  giyes  a  f 
advantage  of  some  kind  to  the  offspring.  Of 
twenty-six  cases,  at  least  two,  namely,  those  of  Ad 
and  Bartonia,  may  be  wholly  excluded,  as  the  t 
were  worthless  from  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
plants.  In  twelve  other  cases  (three  trials  with  I 
scholtzia  here  included)  the  crossed  plants  either 
superior  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised  in  all  the  o 
generations  excepting  the  one  in  question,  or 
showed  their  superiority  in  some  different  manne 
in  weight,  fertility,  or  in  flowering  first ;  or  again, 
cross-fertilised  flowers  on  the  mother-plant  were  n 
more  productive  of  seed  than  the  self-fertilised. 

Deducting  these  fourteen  cases,  there  remain  tw 
in   which   the   crossed    plants    show   no   well-mai 
advantage  over  the  self-fertilised.     On  the  other  h 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  fifty-seven  cases  in  w 
the  crossed  plants  exceed  the  self-fertilised  in  he 
by  at  least  five  per  cent.,  and  generally  in  a  n 
higher  degree.     But  even   in   the   twelve  cases 
referred  to,  the  want  of  any  advantage  on  the  cro 
side  is  far  from  certain :  with  Thunbergia  the  par 
plants  were  in  an  odd  semi-sterile  condition,  and 
offspring   grew   very  unequally;    with   Hibiscus 
Apium  much  too  few  plants  were  raised  for  the  meas 
ments  to  be  trusted,  and  the  cross-fertilised  flowei 
Hibiscus  produced  rather  more  seed  than  did  the  i 
fertilised ;    with  Vandellia  the  crossed  plants  wei 
little  taller  and  heavier  than  the  self-fertilised,  bu 
they  were  less  fertile  the  case  must  be  left  doubl 
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Lastly,  with  Piaum,  Primula,  the  three  generationa  of 
Oanna,  and  the  three  of  Nicotiona  (which  together 
complete  the  twelve  cases),  a  cross  between  two  plants 
certainly  did  no  good  or  very  little  good  to  the  off- 
spring ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
result  of  these  plants  having  been  self-fertilised  and 
cultivated  under  neuj-Iy  uniform  conditions  for  several 
generations.  The  same  result  followed  with  the  experi- 
mental plants  of  Ipomoea  :ind  Mimulus,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  some  other  species,  which  had  been  inten- 
tionally treated  by  me  in  this  manner;  yet  we  know  that 
these  species  in  their  normal  condition  profit  greatly  by 
being  intercrossed.  There  is,  therefore,  not  a  single 
case  in  Table  A  which  affords  decisive  evidence  against 
the  rule  that  a  cross  between  plants,  the  progenitors  of 
which  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  diversified 
conditions,  is  beneficial  to  the  offspring.  This  is  a 
snrprisiEig  conclusion,  for  from  the  analogy  of  domesti- 
cated animals  it  could  not  have  been  anticipate^!,  that 
the  good  effects  of  crossing  or  the  evil  effects  of  self- 
fertilisation  would  have  been  perceptible  until  the 
plants  had  been  thus  treated  for  several  generations. 

The  results  given  in  Table  A  may  be  looked  at 
under  another  point  of  view.  Hitherto  each  genera- 
tion has  been  considered  as  a  separate  case,  of  which 
there  are  eighty-three  ;  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  more 
correct  method  of  comparing  the  crossed  and  self- 
fertiliseil  plants. 

But  in  those  cases  in  which  plants  of  the  same 
species  were  observed  during  soveiai  generations,  a 
general  average  of  their  heights  in  all  the  generations 
together  may  be  made ;  and  such  averages  are 
given  in  Table  A ;  for  instance,  under  Ipomtea  the 
general  average  for  the  plants  of  all  ten  generations 
ia  as  100  for  the  crossed,  to  77  for  the  self-fertiliBed 
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plants.  This  haying  been  done  in  each  case  in  whi 
more  than  one  generation  was  raised,  it  is  easy 
calculate  the  average  of  the  average  heights  of  t 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  all  the  speci 
included  in  Table  A.  It  should  however  be  obsenr 
that  as  only  a  few  plants  of  some  species,  whilst 
considerable  number  of  others,  were  measured,  t 
value  of  the  mean  or  average  heights  of  the  sevei 
species  is  very  different.  Subject  to  this  source 
error,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  mean  of  t 
mean  heights  of  the  fifty-four  species  in  Table  A ;  a 
She  result  is,  calling  the  mean  of  the  mean  heigl 
of  the  crossed  plants  100,  that  of  the  self-fertiUs 
plants  is  87.  But  it  is  a  better  plan  to  divide  t 
fifty-four  species  into  three  groups,  as  was  done  wi 
the  previously  given  eighty-three  cases.  The  fii 
group  consists  of  species  of  which  the  mean  heigl 
of  the  self-fertilised  plants  are  within  five  per  cei 
of  100 ;  so  that  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plai 
are  approximately  equal ;  and  of  such  species  the 
are  twelve  about  which  nothing  need  be  said,  t 
mean  of  the  mean  heights  of  the  self-fertilised  beu 
of  course  very  nearly  100,  or  exactly  99*58.  T" 
second  group  consists  of  the  species,  thirty-seven 
number,  of  which  the  mean  heights  of  the  cross< 
plants  exceed  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  1 
more  than  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  mean  of  the 
mean  heights  is  to  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plan 
as  100  to  78.  The  third  group  consists  of  the  specie 
only  five  in  number,  of  which  the  mean  heights 
the  self-fertilised  plants  exceed  that  of  the  crossed  I 
more  than  five  per  cent. ;  and  here  the  mean  of  tl 
mean  heights  of  the  crossed  plants  is  to  that  of  tl 
self-fertilised  as  100  to  109.  Therefore  if  we  ex  clue 
the  species  which  are  approximately  equal,  there  a 
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thitty-Heven  species  in  which  the  mean  of  the  mean 
heighta  of  the  crossed  plants  exceeds  that  of  the  self- 
fertilised  by  twenty-two  per  cent. ;  whereas  there  are 
only  five  species  in  which  the  me^n  of  the  mean  heigbtn 
of  the  self-fertilised  plants  exceeds  that  of  the  crossed, 
and  this  only  by  nine  per  cent. 

The  truth  of  the  conclusion —that  the  good  effects  of 
a  crosa  depend  on  the  plants  having  been  subjected 
to  different  conditions  or  to  their  belonging  to  differ- 
ent varieties,  in  both  of  which  cases  they  would  tdmoat 
certainly  differ  somewhat  in  constitution — is  supported 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Tables  A  and  C.  The  latter 
table  gives  the  results  of  crossing  plants  with  a  fresh 
stock  or  with  a  distinct  variety ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  crossed  offspring  over  the  self-fertilised  is  here 
much  more  general  and  much  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  Table  A,  in  which  plants  of  the  same  stock 
were  crossed.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  mean  of  the 
mean  heights  of  the  crossed  plants  of  the  whole  fifty- 
four  species  in  Table  A  is  to  that  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  as  100  to  87 ;  whereas  the  mean  of  the  mean 
heights  of  the  plants  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock  is  to  that 
of  the  self-fertilised  in  Table  C  as  100  to  74.  So  that 
the  crossed  plants  beat  the  self-fertilised  plants  by 
thirteen  per  cent  in  Table  A,  and  by  twenty-six  per 
cent.,  or  double  as  much,  in  Table  C,  which  includes 
the  results  of  a  cross  by  a  fresh  stock. 

Table  B. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  weights  of 
the  crossed  plants  of  the  same  stock,  in  comparison 
with  the  self-fertilised.  Eleven  cases  are  given  in 
Table  B,  relating  to  eight  species.  The  number  of 
plants  which  were  weighed  is  shown  in  the  two  left 
columns,   and   their    relative    weights    in   the    right 
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column,  that  of  the  crossed   plants  being  taken 
100.    A  few  other  cases  have  already  been  record 
in  Table  G  in  reference  to  plants  crossed  by  a  fre 
stock.    I  regret  that  more  trials  of  this  kind  were  i 
made,  as  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  cross 
over  the  self-fertilised  plants  is  thus  shown  in  a  mc 
conclusive  manner  than  by  their  relative  heights.  £ 
this  plan  was  not  thought  of  until  a  rather  late  peric 
and  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  the  see 
had  to  be  collected  when  ripe,  by  which  time  the  plai 
had  often  begun  to  wither.     In  only  one  out  of  t 
eleven  cases  in  Table  B,  that  of  Eschscholtzia,  do  t 
self-fertilised  plants  exceed  the  crossed  in  weight ;  ai 
we  have  already  seen  they  are  likewise  superior  to  the 
in  height,  though  inferior  in  fertility,  the  whole  a 
vantage  of  a  cross  being  here  confined  to  the  repi 
ductive  system.     With  Vandellia  the  crossed  plan 
were  a  little  heavier,  as  they  were  also  a  little  tall 
than  the  self-fertilised ;  but  as  a  greater  number 
more  productive  capsules,  were  produced  by  the  clei 
togene  flowers   on   the   self-fertilised  plants  than  1 
those  on  the  crossed  plants,  the  case  must  be  left, 
remarked  under  Table  A,  altogether  doubtful.     Tl 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  offspring  from  a  partial! 
self-sterile  plant  of  Reseda  odorata  were  almost  equ 
in  weight,  though  not  in  height.     In  the  remainii 
eight   cases,   the    crossed    plants  show   a   wonderf 
superiority  over  the  self-fertilised,  being   more  thfi 
double    their    weight,  except  in    one  case,  and  hei 
the  ratio  is  as  high  as  100  to  67.     The  results  thi 
deduced  from  the  weights  of  the  plants  confirm  in 
striking  manner  the  former  evidence  of  the  benefici 
eflFects  of  a  cross  between  two  plants  of  the  same  stocl; 
and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  plants  derived  from 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  were  weighed,  the  results  ai 
similar  or  even  more  striking. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

DiFFEBENCE     BETWEEN     GROSSED     AND      SeLF-FEBTILISED    FLANIS     DT 

Constitutional  VioonR  and  in  otheb  bespects. 

Greater  constitutional  vigour  of  crossed  plants — The  effects  of  great 
crowding — Gompetitiun  with  other  kinds  of  plants— Self-fertilised 
plants  more  liable  to  premature  death — Crossed  plants  generally 
flower  before  the  self-fertilised  —Negative  effects  of  intercrossing 
flowers  on  the  same  plant — Cases  described — Transmission  of  the 
good  effects  of  a  cross  to  later  generutions — Effects  of  oroesiiig 
plants  of  closely  related  parentage — Uniform  colour  of  the  flowers 
on  plants  self-fertilised  during  several  generations  and  cultivated 
under  similar  conditions. 

Greater  eonstittdional  Vigov/r  of  crossed  Plants. — As  in 
almost  all  my  experiments  an  equal  number  of  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  seeds,  or  more  commonly  seedlings 
just  beginning  to  sprout,  were  planted  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  pots,  they  had  to  compete 
with  one  another ;  and  the  greater  height,  weight,  and 
fertility  of  the  crossed  plants  may  be  attributed  to 
their  possessing  greater  innate  constitutional  vigour. 
Generally  the  plants  of  the  two  lots  whilst  very  young 
were  of  equal  height;  but  afterwards  the  crossed 
gained  insensibly  on  their  opponents,  and  this  shows 
that  they  possessed  some  inherent  superiority,  though 
not  displayed  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  There 
were,  however,  some  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the 
role  of  the  two  lots  being  at  first  equal  in  height ;  thus 
the  crossed  seedlings  of  the  broom  {Sarothamnus 
seoparius)  when  under  three  inches  in  height  were  more 
than  twice  as  tall  as  the  self-fertilised  plants. 
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After  the  yromeA  or  the  aelMertiliaed  plants  1 
onoe  grown  decidedly  taller  than  thdr  oppomnfti 
still  increasing  advantage  would  tend  to  fid 
from  the  stronger  plants  robbing  the  weaker  o 
of  nourishment  and  overshadowing  them.  This 
evidently  the  case  with  the  crossed  plants  of  Ftols 
eolar,  which  ultimately  quite  overwhelmed  the  s 
fertilised.  But  that  the  crossed  plants  have  an  inhai 
superiority^  independently  of  competition,  was  soa 
times  well  shown  when  both  lots  were  plan 
separately,  not  far  distant  from  one  another,  in  g 
soil  in  the  open  ground.  This  was  likewise  shown 
several  cases,  even  with  plants  growing  in  close  oom 
tition  with  one  another,  by  one  of  the  self-fertil] 
plants  exceeding  for  a  time  its  crossed  opponent,  wl 
had  been  injured  by  some  accident  or  was  at  i 
sickly,  but  being  ultimately  conquered  by  it.  [ 
plants  of  the  eighth  generation  of  Ipomoea  were  rai 
from  small  seeds  produced  by  unhealthy  parents,  i 
the  self-fertilised  plants  grew  at  first  very  rapi< 
so  that  when  the  plants  of  both  lots  were  about  tt 
feet  in  height,  the  mean  height  of  the  crossed  to  t 
of  the  self-fertilised  was  as  100  to  122 ;  when  til 
were  about  six  feet  high  the  two  lots  were  very  nes 
equal,  but  ultimately  when  between  eight  and  ninej 
in  height,  the  crossed  plants  asserted  their  m 
superiority,  and  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  heighl 
100  to  85. 

The  constitutional  superiority  of  the  crossed  over 
self-fertilised  plants  was  proved  in  another  way  in 
third  generation  of  Mimulus,  by  self-fertilised  se 
being  sown  on  one  side  of  a  pot,  and  after  a  cert 
interval  of  time  crossed  seeds  on  the  opposite  side.  1 
self-fertilised  seedlings  thus  had  (for  I  ascertained  t 
the  seeds  germinated  simultaneously)  a  clear  advanti 
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over  the  crossed  in  the  start  for  tlie  race,  Nevertlielesa 
they  were  easily  beaten  (as  may  be  seen  under  the 
head  of  Mimuliis)  when  the  crossed  seeds  were  sown 
two  whole  days  after  the  self- fertilised.  But  when  the 
interval  was  four  days,  the  two  lots  were  nearly  equal 
throughout  life.  Even  in  this  latter  caso  the  crossed 
plants  still  possessed  an  inherent  advantage,  for  after 
both  lots  had  grown  to  their  full  height  they  were 
cnt  down,  and  without  being  disturbed  were  transferred 
to  a  larger  pot,  and  when  in  the  ensuing  year  they 
had  again  grown  to  their  full  height  they  were 
measured  ;  and  now  the  tallest  crossed  plants  were  to 
the  tallest  self-fertilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  75, 
and  in  fertility  (i.e.,  by  weight  of  seeds  produced  by  an 
equal  number  of  capsules  from  both  lots)  as  100  to  34. 
My  usual  method  of  proceeding,  namely,  to  plant 
several  pairs  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  in  an 
equal  state  of  germination  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  pots,  so  that  the  plants  were  subjected  to 
moderately  severe  mutual  competition,  was  I  think 
the  best  that  could  have  been  followed,  and  was  a  fair 
test  of  what  occurs  in  a  state  of  nature.  For  plants 
sown  by  nature  generally  come  up  crowded,  and  are 
almost  always  exposed  to  very  severe  competition 
with  one  another  and  with  other  kinds  of  plants.  This 
latter  consideration  led  me  to  make  some  trials,  chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  with  Ipomtoa  and  Mimulus,  by 
flowing  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  large  pots  in  which  other  plants  had  long  been 
growing,  or  in  the  midst  of  other  plants  out  of  doors. 
The  seedlings  were  thus  subjected  to  very  severe 
competition  with  plants  of  other  kinds ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  crossed  seedlings  exhibited  a  great 
superiority  in  their  power  of  growth  over  the  self- 
fertilised. 
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After  the  germinating  seedlings  had  been  pLmtc 
in  jmirs  on  the  op})osite  sides  of  several  pots,  tl 
remaining  seeds,  whether  or  not  in  a  state  of  germia 
tion,  were  in  most  cases  sown  very  thickly  on  the  tv 
sides  of  an  additional  large  pot ;  so  that  the  seedliii( 
came  up  extremely  crowded,  and  were  subjected  ' 
extremely  severe  comjietition  and  unfavourable  oond 
tions.  In  such  cases  the  crossed  plants  almost  inyai 
ably  showed  a  greater  superiority  over  the  self-fertilise 
than  did  the  plants  which  grew  in  pairs  in  the  pots. 

Sometimes  crossed  and  'self-fertilised  seeds  we: 
sown  in  separate  rows  in  the  open  ground,  which  wi 
kept  clear  of  weeds;  so  that  the  seedlings  were  m 
subjected  to  any  competition  with  other  kinds  < 
plants.  Those  however  in  each  row  had  to  strugg 
with  the  adjoining  ones  in  the  same  row.  When  ftd] 
grown,  several  of  the  tallest  plants  in  each  row  we] 
selected,  measured,  and  compared.  The  result  wi 
in  several  cases  (but  not  so  invariably  as  might  ba^ 
been  expected)  that  the  crossed  plants  did  not  excec 
in  height  the  self-fertilised  in  nearly  so  great  a  degrt 
as  when  grown  in  pairs  in  the  pots.  Thus  with  tl 
plants  of  Digitalis,  which  competed  together  in  pots,  tl 
crossed  were  to  the  self- fertilised  in  height  as  100  * 
70 ;  whilst  those  which  were  grown  separately  were  on] 
as  100  to  85.  Nearly  the  same  result  was  observe 
with  Brassica.  With  Nicotiana  the  crossed  were  i 
the  self-fertilised  plants  in  height,  when  gro^ 
extremely  crowded  together  in  pots,  as  100  to  5^ 
when  grown  much  less  crowded  in  pots  as  100  to  6 
and  when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  be  sul 
jected  to  but  little  competition,  as  100  to  72.  On  tl 
other  hand  with  Zea,  there  was  a  greater  difference  i 
height  between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plan 
growing  out   of  doors,  than  between  the  pairs  whic 
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grew  in  pots  in  the  hothouse;  but  thia  may  bo 
attributed  to  the  self-fertiliseJ  plants  being  mote 
tender,  ao  that  they  auEFered  more  than  the  crosaed, 
when  both  lots  were  exposed  to  a  cold  atid  wet  summer. 
Lastly,  with  one  out  of  two  series  of  Beseda  odorata, 
grown  out  of  doors  in  rows,  as  well  as  with  Beta 
vulgaris,  the  erussed  plants  did  not  at  all  exceed  the  self- 
feitilised  in  height,  or  exceeded  them  by  a  mere  trifle. 

The  innate  power  of  the  crossed  plants  to  resist 
unfavourable  conditions  far  better  than  did  the  self- 
fertilised  plants,  was  shown  on  two  occasions  in  a 
curious  manner,  namely,  with  Iberis  and  in  the  third 
generation  of  Petunia,  by  the  great  superiority  in 
height  of  the  crossed  over  the  self-fertilised  seedlings, 
when  both  setswero  grown  under  extremely  unfavourable 
conditions;  whereas  owing  to  special  circumstances 
exactly  the  reverse  occurred  with  the  plants  raised  from 
the  same  seeds  aad  grown  in  pairs  in  pots.  A  nearly 
analogous  case  was  observed  on  two  other  occasions 
with  plants  of  the  first  generation  of  Nicotiana. 

The  crossed  plants  always  withstood  the  injurious 
effects  of  being  suddenly  removed  into  the  open  air 
after  having  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse  better  than 
did  the  self-fertilised.  On  several  occasions  they  also 
resisted  much  better  cold  and  intemperate  weather. 
This  was  manifestly  the  case  with  some  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants  of  Ipomcea,  which  were  suddenly 
moved  from  the  hothouse  to  the  coldest  part  of  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  offspring  of  plants  of  the  eighth 
self-fertilised  generation  of  Mimulus  crossed  by  a  fresh 
stock,  survived  a  frost  which  killed  every  single  self- 
fertilised  and  intercrossed  plant  of  the  same  old  stock. 
Nearly  the  same  result  followed  with  some  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants  of  Viola  tricolor.  Even  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  of  the  crossed   plants  of  Sarothamnus 
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seoparius  were  not  touched  by  a  very  aevere  wint 
whereas  all  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  killed  li 
way  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  were  not  able 
flower  during  the  next  summer.  Young  cios 
seedlings  of  Nicotiana  withstood  a  cold  and 
summer  much  better  than  the  self-fertilised  seedlii 
I  have  met  with  only  one  exception  to  the  rale 
crossed  plants  being  hardier  than  the  self-fertilis 
three  long  rows  of  Eschscholtzia  plants,  consisting 
crossed  seedlings  from  a  fresh  stock,  of  intercroe 
seedlings  of  the  same  stock,  and  of  self-fertilised  01 
were  left  unprotected  during  a  severe  winter,  and 
perished  except  two  of  the  self-fertilised.  But  1 
case  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it  at  first  appears,  fo; 
should  be  remembered  that  the  self-fertilised  pl« 
of  Eschscholtzia  always  grow  taller  and  are  hea^ 
than  the  crossed ;  the  whole  benefit  of  a  cross  with  1 
species  being  confined  to  increased  fertility. 

Independently  of  any  external  cause  which  co 
be  detected,  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  more  lit 
to  premature  death  than  were  the  crossed ;  and  ' 
seems  to  mo  a  curious  fact.  Whilst  the  seedli 
were  very  young,  if  one  died  its  antagonist  was  pu] 
up  and  thrown  away,  and  I  believe  that  many  mort 
the  self-fertilised  died  at  this  early  age  than  of 
crossed ;  but  I  neglected  to  keep  any  record.  T\ 
Beta  vulgaris,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  num 
of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  perished  after  germinat 
beneath  the  ground,  whereas  the  crossed  seeds  sowi 
the  same  time  did  not  thus  suffer.  When  a  pi 
died  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  age  the  fact 
recorded ;  and  I  find  iu  my  notes  that  out  of  sev< 
hundred  plants,  only  seven  of  the  crossed  died,  wh 
of  the  self-fertilised  at  least  twenty-nine  were  i 
lost,  that  is  more  than  four  times  as  many.  Mr.  Gall 
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after  examining  some  of  my  tables,  remarks :  "  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  columns  with  the  self-fertilised  plants 
include  the  larger  number  of  exceptionally  small 
plants  ; "  and  the  frequent  presence  of  such  puny  plants 
no  doubt  stands  in  close  relation  with  their  liability  to 
premature  death.  The  self- fertilised  plants  of  Petunia 
completed  their  growth  and  began  to  wither  sooner 
than  did  the  intererosaed  plants;  and  these  latter 
considerably  before  the  ofl'spring  from  a  cross  with  a 
fresh  stock. 

Period  of  Fl&icering. — In  some  cases,  aa  with  Digitalis, 
Dianthus,  and  Reseda,  a  larger  number  of  the  crossed 
than  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  threw  up  flower-stems ; 
but  this  probably  was  merely  the  result  of  their  greater 
power  of  growth  ;  for  in  the  first  generation  of  Lobelia 
/■tdgena,  in  which  the  self-fertilised  plants  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  height  the  crossed  plants,  some  of  the  latter 
failed  to  throw  up  flower-sterna.  With  a  large  number 
of  species,  the  crossed  plants  exhibited  a  well-marked 
tendency  to  flower  before  the  self -fertilised  ones 
growing  in  the  same  pots.  It  should  however  be 
remarked  that  no  record  was  kept  of  the  flowering  of 
many  of  the  species ;  and  when  a  record  was  kept, 
the  flowering  of  the  first  plant  in  each  pot  was  alone 
observed,  although  two  or  more  pairs  grew  in  the  same 
pot.  I  will  now  give  three  lists, — one  of  the  species 
in  which  the  first  plant  that  flowered  was  a  crossed 
one, — a  second  in  which  the  first  that  flowered  was  a 
self-fertilised  plant, — and  a  third  of  those  which 
flowered  at  the  same  time. 

Species,  of  which  the  first  Plants  thai  flov;ered  were 
of  Grossed  Parentage. 
Ipomaa  jmrpvTta. — I  record  ic  my  notes  tbat  in  all  ten  genera- 
tions man;  of  the  crossed  pkut»  flowered  before  the  self- 
fertilised  ;  but  no  details  were  kept. 
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Mimulug  lutetu  (Fint  GonoratJoD}. — Ten  flowefs  oo  ilie  en 

plants  were  fully  expanded  before  one  on  the  self-fiBriiL 
MimtUug  luteui  (Second  and  Third  Generation).~In  both  t 

generations  a  croesed  plant  flowered  before  one  of  tiio 

fertilised  in  all  three  pots. 
Mimulm  litttus  (Fifth  Gcucratien).— In  all  three  pots  a  ore 

plant  flowered  first;  yet  the  self-fertilised  plants^  n 

belonged  to  the  new  toll  yariety,  were  in  height  to 

crossed  as  126  to  100. 
Mimtdiu  luUrfM. — Plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  h\ 

as  well  as  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  old  stock,  flow 

before  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  nine  out  of  the  tun  pt 
Salvia  eoccinca, — A  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one  oii 

self-fertilised  in  all  three  pots. 
Origanum    viUynre. — During    two   successiye   seasons   se' 

crossed  plants  flowered  before  the  self-fertilised 
Brassica   ofemceu  (First  Generation). — All  the  crossed  p! 

growing  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  flowered  first 
Brassica  oleracca  (Second    Generation). — A    crossed    plan 

three  out  of  the  four  pots  flowered  before  any  one  oi 

self-fertilised. 
Iberis  umbeUata. — In  l)oth  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  firsl 
EsdiSchoUzia  cafifoiiiica. — Plants  derived    from    the    Braz 

stock  crossed  by  tlie  English  stock  flowered  in  five  oi 

the  nine  pots  first ;  in  four  of  them  a  self-fertilised  j 

flowered  first ;  and  not  in  one  pot  did  an  intercrossed  ] 

of  the  old  stock  flower  first. 
Viola  tricolor. — A  crossed  jjlant  in  five  out  of   the  six 

flowered  l)cfore  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised. 
Diaitthus  caryophyllus  (First  Generation). — In  two  large 

of  plants,  four  of  the  crossed  plants  flowered  before  anj 

of  the  self-fertilised. 
Diaitthus    caryophyllus  (Second    Generation). — In  both    pc 

crossed  plant  flowered  first. 
Dianfhus    caryophyllus   (Third   Generation). — In    three  ot 

the  four  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  first ;  yet  the  crc 

were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  only  as  100  to  99,  b" 

weight  as  100  to  49. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. — Plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  1 

stock,  and  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  old  stock, 

flowered  iKjfore  the  self-fertilised  in  nine  out  of  the  ten ' 
Hibigcus  a/iicanus, — In  three  out  of  the  four  pots  a  crc 
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plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised ;  yot  the 

latter  were  to  the  crossed  in  height  as  109  to  100. 
Tropseolum  minus, — A  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one  of 

the  self-fertilised  in  three  ont  of  the  fonr  jxyts,  and  simnl- 

taneonsly  in  the  fourth  pot. 
Limnanihen  donglasU. — A  crossed  plant  flowered  before  any  one 

of  the  self-fertilised  in  fonr  ont  of  the  five  pots. 
rhasedus  multiflorw. — In  both  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered 

first. 
Specularia  /tpectdum, — ^In  all  four  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered 

first. 
Loheliti  ramosa  (First  Generation). — In  all  four  pots  a  crossed 

plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised. 
Lobelia  ramosa  (Second  Generation). — In  all  four  pots  a  crossed 

plant    flowered   some  days  before   any  one  of  the  self- 
fertilised 
NemophUa  vtsignis, — In  four  out  of  the  five  pots  a  crossed  plant 

flowered  first. 
Boi^ago  officinalis. — In  both  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  first 
Petunia  vidaca  (Second    Generation). — In    all  three    pots   a 

crossed  plant  flowered  first. 
Nicottana  tabacum. — A  plant  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh 

stock  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  pelf-fertilised  plants  of 

the  fourth  generation,  in  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  pots. 
Cydamen  persicum. — During  two  successive  seasons  a  crossed 

plant  flowered  some  weeks  before  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised 

in  all  four  pots. 
Primula  vervi  (equal-styled  var.). — In  all  three  pots  a  crossed 

plant  flowered  first. 
Primula  sinensis. — In   all  four  pots  plants  derived   from  an 

illegitimate  cross  between  distinct  plants  flowered  before 

any  one  of  the  self-fertilis^ed  plants. 
Primula  sinensis. — A  legitimately  cro^»sed  plant  flowered  before 

any  one  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  seven  out  of  the  eight 

pots. 
Fago/tyrum  esculentum, — A  legitimately  crossed  plant  flowered 

from  one  to  two  days  before  any  one  of  the  self-fertilised 

plants  in  all  three  pots. 
Zea  mays, — In  all  four  pots  a  crossed  plant  flowered  first. 
PhaJaris  canariensis. — The  crossed  plants  flowered  before  the 

self-fertilised  in  the  open  ground,  but  simultaneously  in  tho 

pots. 
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BpeeieSy  of  which  the  firnt  Plants  that  fiowered  wer 

Sdfferttliaed  Parentage. 

E»eh9cholttia  califurnioi  (Fi»t  Generation). — The  croflBed 
were  at  first  tailor  than  the  self-fertiliHod,  but  on  their 
growth  during  the  following  year  the  self-fertiliBed  ex 
the  crosHod  in  height,  and  now  they  flowered  first  in 
out  of  the  four  pots. 

Lupiniu  hit  em. — ^Although  the  crossed  plants  were  to  th 
fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  82 ;  yet  in  all  three  pc 
self-fortiliscd  plants  flowered  first. 

Clarkui  eletjam, — Although  the  crossed  plants  were,  as 
last  case,  to  the  solf-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  82, 
the  two  pots  the  self-fertilised  flowered  flrst 

Lobtiid /uhjcnB  (First  Generation).— Tlio  crossed  plants  ^ 
the  solf-fortilised  in  iioight  only  as  lOi  to  127,  and  th< 
flowered  much  before  the  crossed. 

Petunia  vidncea  (Third  Generation). — The  crossed  plant 
to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  131,  and  in 
out  of  the  four  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  fii 
the  fourth  pot  simultaneously. 

Petunia  violaced  (Fourth  Generation).— Although  the  c 
plants  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  ( 
in  three  out  of  tlio  five  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant  flc 
first ;  in  the  fourth  pot  simultaneously,  and  only  in  tl; 
did  a  crossed  plant  flower  first. 

Nicotluna    tubacum    (First    Generation). — The    crossed 
were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  only  as  100  to  17< 
a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  first  in  all  four  pots. 

Nicoticina    takicum  (Third    Generation). — The    crobsed 
were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  101,  i 
four  out  of  the  five  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowerec 

Canna  warsccwiczi. — In  the  three  generations  taken  togeth 
crossed  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  1( 
the  first  generation  the  self-fertilised  plants  showed 
tendency  to  flower  first,  and  in  the  third  generatior 
flowered  first  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve  pots. 

Species  in  which  the  Grossed  and  Self-fertilised  Pic 

flowered  almost  simultaneously, 

Mimuhis  luteus  (Sixth  Generation).— The  crossed  plants 
inferior  in  height  and  vigour  to  the  self-fertilised  p 
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which  all  belongert  to  the  new  whito-flowered  tall  Vftrietj, 
yet  jn  only  half  the  pote  did  the  self-fertilised  plant§  flover 
first,  and  in  the  other  half  the  crossed  plants. 

T'tBoirii  ocul-ibi.  —The  crossed  plants  wens  only  a  little  taller 
than  the  self-fertilised  (tiz.,  ax  100  to  97),  hut  con- 
siderably mora  fertile,  yet  both  lota  flowered  almost 
Bimnltaneonaly. 

LathyTutodoT'itiit  (Second  Generation), — Althongh  the  crosBed 
plants  were  to  the  self-fortiiised  in  height  as  100  to  88,  yet 
there  was  no  marked  difference  in  theirperiod  of  flowering, 

I.obeliit  fidy^is  (Second  Generation).— Althongh  the  crossed 
plants  were  to  the  self-fertiUsed  in  height  as  100  to  91,  yet 
the?  ilowerad  simnltaneouEily. 

^koliiiwi  tabai-am  (Third  Generation). — Althongh  the  crossed 
plants  were  to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  83,  yet 
in  half  the  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered  first,  and  in 
the  other  half  a  crossed  plant. 

These  three  lists  include  iifty-eigbt  cases,  in  which 
the  period  of  flowering  of  the  crossed  and  seK-fertilised 
plants  was  recorded.  In  forty-four  of  them  a  crossed 
plant  flowered  first  either  in  a  majority  of  the  pots  or 
in  all ;  in  nine  instances  a  self-fertilised  plant  flowered 
first,  and  in  five  the  two  lots  flowered  simultaneously. 
One  of  the  most  striking  cases  is  that  of  Cyclamen,  in 
which  the  crossed  plants  flowered  some  weeks  before 
the  self-fertilised  in  all  four  pots  during  two  seasons. 
In  the  second  generation  of  Lobelia  ramosa,  a  crossed 
plant  flowered  in  all  four  pots  some  days  before  any 
one  of  the  self-fertilised.  Plants  derived  from  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  generally  showed  a  very 
strongly  marked  tendency  to  flower  before  the  self- 
fertilised  and  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  old  stock ; 
all  three  lota  growing  in  tlie  same  pots.  Thus  with 
Mimulus  and  Dianthus,  in  only  one  pot  out  of  ten,  and 
in  Nicotiana  in  only  one  pot  out  of  si.^teen,  did  a  aelf- 
fertilised  plant  flower  before  the  plants  of  the  two  crossed 
kinds, — these  latter  flowering  almost  simultaneously. 
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A  consideration  of  the  two  first  listSy  especiall; 
the  second  one,  shows  that  a  tendency  to  flower  fin 
generally  connected  with  greater  power  of  growth, 
is,  with  greater  height.  But  there  are  some  remark 
exceptions  to  this  mlc,  proving  that  some  other  ci 
comes  into  play.  Thus  the  crossed  plants  boil 
Inipinus  luteus  and  Clarkia  degans  were  to  the  i 
fei*tilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  82,  and  yet 
latter  flowered  first.  In  the  third  generation  of  N 
tiana,  and  in  all  three  generations  of  Canna, 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  were  of  nearly  a 
lieight,  yet  the  self-fertilised  tended  to  flower  i 
On  the  other  hand,  with  Primula  sinensis,  pi 
raised  from  a  cross  between  two  distinct  individi 
whether  those  were  legitimately  or  illegitima 
crossed,  flowered  before  the  illegitimately  seK-fertil 
plants,  although  all  the  plants  were  of  nearly  e< 
height  in  both  eases.  So  it  was  with  respect  to  he: 
and  flowering  with  Phaseolus,  Specularia,  and  Bor 
The  crossed  plants  of  Hibiscus  were  inferior  in  he: 
to  the  self-fertilised,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  109,  and 
thev  flowered  before  the  self-fertilised  in  three  oi 
the  four  pots.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  dc 
that  the  crossed  plants  exhibit  a  tendency  to  flc 
before  the  self-fertilised,  almost  though  not  quit 
strongly  marked  as  to  grow  to  a  greater  height 
weigh  more,  and  to  be  more  fertile. 

A  few  other  cases  not  included  in  the  above  t] 
lists  deserve  notice.  In  all  three  pots  of  Viola  trid 
naturally  crossed  plants  the  ofi*spring  of  crossed  pi 
flowered  before  naturally  crossed  plants  the  oflFsp: 
of  self-fertilised  plants.  Flowers  on  two  plants,  hot 
self-fertilised  parentage,  of  the  sixth  generatioi 
Mimulus  luteus  were  intercrossed,  and  other  flowerg 
the  same  plants  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pol 
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intercrossed  seedlings  and  seedlings  of  the  seTenth 
Belf-fertilised  generatiou  were  thus  raised,  and  the 
latter  flowered  before  the  intercrossed  in  three  out  of 
the  five  pots.  Flowers  on  a  plant  both  of  Mimulus 
luteus  and  of  Ipomcea  pu}-p»rea  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  other  .flowers 
were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen ;  intercrossed 
seedlings  of  this  peculiar  kind,  and  others  strictly  self- 
fertilised  being  thus  raised.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mimnlus  the  self-fertilised  plants  flowered  first  in  seven 
out  of  the  eight  pots,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ipomtea 
in  eight  out  of  the  ten  pots ;  bo  that  an  intercross 
between  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  was  very  far 
from  giving  to  the  offspring  thus  raised,  any  advantage 
over  the  strictly  sell-fertilised  plants  in  their  period 
of  flowering. 

The  Effects  of  crossing  Flowers  on  the  same  Plant. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  results  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh 
stock,  given  under  Table  C  in  the  last  chapter,  it  was 
shown  that  the  mere  act  of  crossing  by  itself  does  no 
good ;  but  that  the  advantages  thus  derived  depend  on 
the  plants  which  are  crossed,  either  consisting  ol 
distinct  varieties  which  will  almost  certainly  differ 
somewhat  in  constitution,  or  on  the  progenitors  of  the 
plants  which  are  crossed,  though  identical  in  every 
external  character,  having  been  subjected  to  somewhat 
different  conditions  and  having  thus  acquired  some 
slight  difference  in  constitution.  All  the  flowers 
produced  by  the  same  plant  have  been  developed 
,from  the  same  seed  ;  those  which  expand  at  the  same 
time  have  been  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  climatic 
influences ;  and  the  Bt«ms  have  all  been  nourished  by 
the  same  roots.  Therefore  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusion just  referred  to,  no  good  ought  to  result  from 
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croBsiug  flowers  on  the  same  plant.*     In  oppoeil 
this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  a  bud  is  in  one 
a  distinct  individual,  and  is  capable  of  occasioni 
even  not  rarely  assuming  new  external  charact 
well  as  new  constitutional  peculiarities.     Plants 
fn)m  buds  which  have  thus  varied  maybe  propc 
for  a  great  length  of  time  by  grafts,  cuttings,  &(. 
sometimes  even  by  seminal  generation.!    There 
also  numerous  s{>ccies   in  which   the  flowers  o: 
same  plant  diiTer  from  one  another, — as  in  the  i 
organs  of  moufocious  and  polygamous  plants, — : 
structure  of  the  circumferential  flowers  in  many 
posita*,   Umbellifene,   &c., — in   the   structure   o 
central  flower   in  some   plants,— in  the  two  kii 
flowers    produced    by   cleistogene    species,  —  ac 
several    other   such   cases.     These    instances  c! 
prove  that  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  have 
varied   independently   of    one  another  in  man; 
portant   respects,   such   variations  liaving  been 


♦  It  is,  however,  possible  tliat 
the  stamens  which  differ  in  length 
or  oonstniciion  in  the  same  flower 
may  produce  pollen  ditfering  in 
nature,  and  in  tliis  manner  a  cross 
might  be  made  effeetive  between 
the  several  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  Mr.  Macnab  states  (in  a 
communication  to  M.  Verlot,  *  La 
Production  des  Varietes,*  1865, 
p.  42)  that  seedlings  raised  from 
the  shoi-ter  and  longer  stamens  of 
rhododendron  differ  in  character  ,• 
but  the  shorter  stamens  appa- 
rently are  becoming  rudimentary, 
and  the  seedlings  are  dwarfs,  so 
that  tlie  result  may  be  simply  due 
to  a  want  of  fertilising  power  in 
the  pollen,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dwarfed  plants  of  Mirabilis  raised 
by  Naudin  by  the  use  of  too  few 
pollen-grains.      Analogous  state- 


ments have  1>een  made  w 
spect  to  the  stamens  of  P 
nium.     With  some  of  the 
stomacea),  secdlhigs  raised 
from  flowers  fertilised  by 
from    the    shorter   stamen, 
tainly  diflrere<l  in  appearanc 
those  raised  from  the  long' 
mens,  with   differently    oo 
anthers ;  but  here,  again,  t 
some  reason  for  believing  ti 
shorter  stamens  are  tendi 
wards  abortion.     In  the  ve 
ferent  case  of  trimorphic  1 
styled  f)lants,  the  two  sets  ( 
mens  in   the  same   flower 
widely  iliiferent  fertilising  p 
t  I  have  given  numeroug 
of  such  bud-variations  in  m; 
riation  of  Animals  and  Plan 
der  Domestication,'  chap,  x 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  448, 
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like  those  on  distinct  plants  during  tte  develop- 
ment of  Bpecit'9. 

It  was  thereforo  necessary  to  ascertain  by  experiment 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  intercrossing  flowers  on 
the  same  plant,  in  comparison  with  fertilising  them 
with  their  own  pollen  or  crossing  them  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  plant.  Trials  were  carefully  made  on 
five  genera  belonging  to  four  families;  and  iu  only 
one  case,  namely,  Digitalis,  did  the  offspring  from  a 
cross  between  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  receive 
any  benefit,  and  the  benefit  here  was  small  compared 
with  that  derived  from  a  cross  between  distinct  plants. 
In  the  chapter  on  Fertility,  when  we  consider  the 
effects  of  cross-fertilisation  and  self-fertilisation  ou  the 
productiveness  of  the  parent-plants  we  shall  arrive  at 
nearly  the  same  result,  namely,  that  a  cross  between 
the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  does  not  at  all  increase 
the  number  of  the  seeds,  or  only  occasionally  and  to  a 
alight  degree.  I  will  now  give  an  abstract  of  the 
results  of  the  five  trials  which  were  made. 

(I.)  Digitalis  purpurea. — Seedlings  raised  from  inter- 
crossed flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  others  from 
flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  were  grown  in 
the  usual  manner  in  competition  with  one  another  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  ten  pots.  In  this  and  the  four 
following  cases,  the  details  may  be  found  imder  the 
head  of  each  species.  In  eight  pots,  in  which  the 
plants  did  not  grow  much  crowded,  the  flower-stems 
on  sixteen  intercrossed  plants  were  in  height  to  those 
on  sixteen  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100  to  94.  In  the 
two  other  pots  in  which  the  plants  grew  much  crowded, 
the  flower-atema  on  nine  intercrossed  plants  were  in 
height  to  those  on  nine  self-fertilised  plants,  as  100 
0  90.  That  the  intercrossed  plants  in  these  two  latter 
pots   bad  a  real   advantage   over   their  self-fertilised 
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opponents,  was  well  shown  by  their  relatiTe  weig 
when  cut  down,  which  was  as  100  to  78.  Tho  mn 
height  of  the  flower-stems  on  the  twenty*five  ini 
crossed  plants  in  the  fen  pots  taken  together,  was 
that  of  the  flower-stems  on  the  twenty-five  self-fe 
lised  plants,  as  100  to  92.  Thus  the  intercros 
plants  were  certainly  superior  to  the  self-fertilised 
some  degree ;  but  their  superiority  was  small  compa 
with  that  of  the  offspring  from  a  cross  between  disti 
plants  over  the  self-fertilised,  this  being  in  the  n 
of  100  to  70  in  height.  Nor  does  this  latter  rs 
show  at  all  fairly  the  great  superiority  of  the  pla 
derived  from  a  cross  between  distinct  individuals  o 
the  self-fertilised,  as  the  former  produced  more  tl 
twice  as  many  flower-stems  as  the  latter,  and  w 
much  less  liable  to  premature  death. 

(2.)  Ipojnoea  purpurea. — Thirty-one  intercrossed  pla 
raised  from  a  cross  between  flowers  on  the  same  pla 
were  grown  in  ten  pots  in  competition  with  the  sa 
number  of  self-fertilised  plants,  and  the  former  w« 
to  the  latter  in  height  as  100  to  105.  So  that  1 
self-fertilised  plants  were  a  little  taller  than  the  int 
crossed ;  and  in  eight  out  of  the  ten  pots  a  self-fertilif 
plant  flowered  before  any  one  of  the  crossed  plants 
the  same  pots.  The  plants  which  were  not  grea 
crowded  in  nine  of  the  pots  (and  these  offer  the  fair 
standard  of  comparison)  were  cut  down  and  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  twenty-seven  intercrossed  pla: 
was  to  that  of  the  twenty-seven  self-fertilised  as  1 
to  124;  so  that  by  this  test  the  superiority  of  1 
self-fertilised  was  strongly  marked.  To  this  subject 
the  superiority  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  in  certj 
cases,  I  shall  have  to  recur  in  a  future  chapter.  If 
now  turn  to  the  offspring  from  a  cross  betwe 
distinct  plants  when  put  into  competition  with  s< 
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'  fertilised  planta,  we  Sai  tliat  the  mean  height  of 
Beventy-three  such  crossed  plants,  in  the  course  of  ten 
generations,  was  to  that  of  the  same  number  of 
self- fertilised  plants  as  100  to  77;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  plants  of  the  tenth  generation  in  weigbt  as  100  to 
44.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  effects  of  crossing 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  of  crossing  flowers  on 
distinct  plants,  is  wonderfully  great. 

(3.)  Mimidus  luteus. — Twenty-two  plants  raised  by 

[  crossing  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were  grown  in 
competition  with  the  same  number  of  self-fertilised 
plants  ;  and  the  former  were  to  the  latter  in  height  as 
100  to  105,  and  in  weight  as  100  to  103.  Moreover,  in 
seven  out  of  the  eight  pots  a  self-fertilised  plant 
flowered  before  any  of  the  intercrossed  plants.  So  that 
here  again  the  self-fertilised  exhibitaslightsuperiority 
over  the  intercrossed  plants.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, I  may  add  that  seedlings  raised  during  three 
generations  from  a  cross  between  distinct  plants  were 
to  the  self -fertilised  plants  in  height  as  100  to  65. 

(4.)  Pelargonium  zonale. — Two  plants  growing  in 
■epanite  pots,  which  had  been  propagated  by  cuttings 
from  the  same  plant,  and  therefore  formed  in  fact 
parts  of  the  same  individual,  were  intercrossed,  and 
other  flowers  on  one  of  these  plants  were  self-fertilised  ; 
but  the  seedlings  obtained  by  the  two  processes  did 

Inot  differ  in  height.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  flowers 
on  one  of  the  above  plants  were  crossed  with  pollen 
taken  from  a  distinct  seedling,  and  other  flowers  were 
self-fertilised,  tlie  crossed  offspring  thiis  obtained  were 
to  the  self-fertilised  in  height  as  lUO  to  74. 
(5.)  Origanum  vvlgare, — A  plant  which  had  been 
long  cultivated  iu  my  kitchen  garden,  bad  spread  by 
Btolons  so  as  to  form  a  large  bed  or  clump.  Seedlings 
raised  by  intercrossing  flowers  on  these  plants,  which 
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strictly  consiflted  of  tho  same  plant,  and  other  seedli 
raised  from  self-fertilised  flowers,  were  carefully  c 
pared  from  their  earliest  youth  to  maturity ;  and  t 
did  not  differ  at  all   in  height  or  in  constitotic 
vigour.     Some  flowers  on  these  seedlings  were  t 
crossed  with  pollen  taken  from  a  distinct  seedling, 
other  flowers  were  self-fertilised;    two  fresh  lots 
seedlings  being  thus  raised,  which  were  the  gre 
children  of  the  plant  that  had  spread  by  stolons 
formed  a  large  clump  in  my  garden.    These  diffc 
much  in   height,  the  crossed  plants   being    to 
self-fertilised  as  100  to  86.    They  differed,  also,  t 
wonderful  degree  in  constitutional  vigour.   The  cros 
plants  flowered   first,  and  produced  exactly  twice 
many  flower-stems ;  and  they  afterwards  increased 
stolons  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  overwhelm 
self-fertilised  plants. 

Reviewing  these  five  cases,  we  see  that  in  foui 
them,  the  ef!eet  of  a  cross  between  flowers  on  the  S£ 
plant  (even  on  offsets  of  the  same  plant  growing 
separate  roots,  as  with  the  Pelargonium  and  Ori 
num)  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  strictest  s 
fertilisation.  Indeed,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  self- 
tilised  plants  were  superior  to  such  intercrossed  pla: 
With  Digitalis  a  cross  between  the  flowers  on  the  sa 
plant  certainly  did  do  some  good,  yet  very  sli, 
compared  with  that  from  a  cross  between  disti 
plants.  On  the  whole  the  results  here  arrived  at 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  flower-buds  are  to  a  cert 
extent  distinct  individuals  and  occasionally  vary  in 
pendently  of  one  another,  agree  well  with  our  gent 
conclusion,  that  the  advantages  of  a  cross  depend 
the  progenitors  of  the  crossed  plants  possessing  soi 
what  different  constitutions,  either  from  having  b< 
exposed  to   different   conditions,  or   to  their  havi 
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varied  from  unknown  causes  in  a  manner  which  we  in 
our  ignorance  are  forced  to  speak  of  as  spontaneous. 
Hereafter  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  of  the 
inefficiency  of  a  cross  between  the  flowers  on  the  same 
plant,  when  we  consider  the  part  which  insects  play  in 
the  cross-fertilisation  of  flowers. 

On  the  Transmission  of  the  good  Effects  from  a  Gross 
and  of  the  evil  Effects  from  Self-fertilisation. — We  have 
seen  that  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  distinct  plants 
almost  always  exceed  their  self-fertilised  opponents  in 
height,  weight,  and  constitutional  vigour,  and,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  often  in  fertility.  To  ascertain 
whether  this  superiority  would  be  transmitted  beyond 
the  first  generation,  seedlings  were  raised  on  three 
occasions  from  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  both 
sets  being  fertilised  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore 
not  as  in  the  many  cases  given  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  C, 
in  which  the  crossed  plants  were  again  crossed  and  the 
self-fertilised  again  self-fertilised. 

Firstly,  seedlings  were  raised  from  self-fertilised 
seeds  produced  under  a  net  by  crossed  and  self-fer- 
tilised plants  of  Nemophila  insignis;  and  the  latter 
were  to  the  former  in  height  as  133  to  100.  But  these 
seedlings  became  very  unhealthy  early  in  life,  and 
grew  so  unequally  that  some  of  them  in  both  lots  were 
five  times  as  tall  as  the  others.  Therefore  this  experi- 
ment was  quite  worthless ;  but  I  have  felt  bound  to 
give  it,  as  opposed  to  my  general  conclusion.  I  should 
state  that  in  this  and  the  two  following  trials,  both  sets 
of  plants  were  grown  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
]>ots,  and  treated  in  all  respects  alike.  The  details  of 
the  experiments  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  each 
species. 

Secondly,  a  crossed  and  a  self-fertilised  plant  of 

Heartsease  {Viola  tricolor)  grew  near  together  in  the 

14 
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open  gn>und  and  near  to  other  plants  of  heartses 
and  as  both  produced  an  abundance  of  very  fine  c 
Bules,  the  flowers  on  both  were  certainly  cross-fertili 
by  insects.  Seeds  were  collected  from  both  plantSyi 
seedlings  raised  from  them.  Those  from  the  cro8 
I>lants  flowered  in  all  three  pots  before  those  from 
self-fertilised  plants ;  and  when  fully  grown  the  fon 
were  to  the  latter  in  height  as  lOU  to  82.  As  both  i 
of  plants  were  the  product  of  cross-fertilisation, 
difl'erence  in  their  growth  and  period  of  flowering  * 
clearly  due  to  their  jtarents  having  been  of  crossed  i 
self-fertilised  parontiige ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  t 
they  tmusmitted  different  constitutional  powers  to  tl 
offspring,  the  grandchildren  of  the  plants  which  w 
originally  crossed  and  self-fertilised. 

Thirdly,  the  Sweet  Pea  {Laihyrus  odoratus)  In 
tually  fertilises  itself  in  this  country.  As  I  posses 
plants,  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  which  ] 
been  artificially  crossed  and  other  plants  descent 
from  the  same  parents  which  had  been  self-fertili 
for  many  previous  generations,  these  two  lots  of  pla 
were  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves  under  a  net,  j 
their  self-fertilised  seeds  saved.  The  seedlings  i. 
raised  were  grown  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
usual  manner,  and  differed  in  their  powers  of  grom 
Those  from  the  self-fertilised  plants  which  had  b 
crossed  during  the  two  previous  generations  were 
those  from  the  plants  self-fertilised  during  many  j 
vious  generations  in  height  as  100  to  90.  These  i 
lots  of  seeds  were  likewise  tried  by  being  sown  un 
very  unfavourable  conditions  in  poor  exhausted  soil,  i 
the  plants  whose  grandparents  and  great-grandpare 
had  been  crossed  showed  in  an  unmistakable  man 
their  superior  constitutional  vigour.  In  this  case, 
in  that  of  the  heartsease,  there  could  be  no  doubt  t 
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the  advantage  derived  from  a  cross  between  two  plants 
was  not  confined  to  the  ofl'spring  of  tlie  first  generation. 
That  constitutional  vigour  due  to  cross- parenhige  is 
transmitted  for  many  generations  may  also  be  inferred 
as  highly  probable,  from  some  of  Andrew  Knight's 
varieties  of  the  common  pea,  which  were  raised  by 
crossing  distinct  varieties,  after  which  time  they  no 
doubt  fertilised  themselves  in  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration. These  varieties  lasted  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  "  but  their  glory  is  now  departed."  *  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  pea, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  owe  their  origin 
to  a  cross,  have  had  a  much  shorter  existence.  Some 
also  of  Mt.  Laxton's  varieties  produced  by  artificial 
crosses  have  retained  their  astonishing  vigour  and 
luxuriance  for  a  considerable  number  of  generations ; 
but  as  Mr.  Laxton  informs  me,  his  experience  does 
not  extend  beyond  twelve  generations,  within  which 
period  he  has  never  perceived  any  diminution  of  vigour 
in  his  plante. 

An  allied  point  may  be  hero  noticed.  As  the  force 
of  inheritance  is  strong  with  plants  (of  which  abundant 
evidence  could  be  given),  it  is  almost  certain  that  seed- 
lings from  the  same  capsule  or  from  the  same  plant 
would  tend  to  inherit  nearly  the  same  constitution ;  and 
as  the  advantage  from  a  cross  depends  on  the  plants 
which  are  crossed  differing  somewhat  in  constitution, 
it  may  be  inferred  as  probable  that  under  similar  con- 
ditions a  cross  between  the  nearest  relations  would 
not  benefit  the  offspring  so  much  as  one  between  non- 
related  plants.  In  support  of  this  conclusion  we  have 
some   evidence,  as   Fritz   MuUer   has  shown   by   his 
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valuable  experiments  on  hybrid  Abutilons,  that  i 
union  of  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  childn 
and  of  other  near  rehitions  is  highly  injurious  to  1 
fertility  of  the  offspring.  In  one  case,  moreoyer,  se< 
lings  fn)]n  such  near  relations  possessed  very  we 
constitutions.*  This  same  observer  also  fonndf  th 
plants  of  a  Bignonia  growing  near  together.  He  f 
tiliscil  twenty-nine  flowers  on  one  of  them  with  th 
own  iK)llen,  and  they  did  not  set  a  single  capsu 
Thirty  flowers  were  then  fertilised  with  pollen  fn 
a  distinct  plant,  one  of  the  three  growing  togeth 
and  they  yielded  only  two  capsules.  Lastly,  fi 
flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  fourth  pb 
growing  at  a  distance,  and  all  five  produced  capsul 
It  seems  therefore  probable,  as  Fritz  Miiller  suggec 
that  the  three  plants  growing  near  together  w< 
s(^e<llings  from  the  same  parent,  and  that  from  bei 
clos(dy  related  they  had  little  power  of  fertilising  c 
anothor.J 

Lastly,    the    fact    of  the    intercrossed    plants 
Table  A  not  exceeding   in   height  the   self-fertilis 
plants  in  a  greater  and  greater  degree  in  the  la 
generations,   is   probably   the   result  of  their  havi 
become  more  and  more  closely  inter-related. 

Uniform  Colour  of  the  Flowers  on  Plants,  self-fertUii 
and  grown  under  similar  conditions  for  several  Oenet 
tions  — At  the  commencement  of  my  experiments,  t 
parent-plants  of  Mimulus  luteus,  Ipomoea  purpur 
Dianthus  caryophyUus,  and  Petunia  violacea,  rais 
from   purchased   seeds,   varied  greatly   in  the  cole 

*  *Jenaisc}ie    Zeitschrift     fiir  Domesticution '  'chap    xvii,  * 

Naturw. ;    B.  vii.,  pp.22  and  45,  edit.  vol.  2,  p.  121)  of  hybrids 

1872;  and  1873,  pp.  441-450.  Gladiolus  and  Cistiis,  any  one 

t  *  Bot  Zeitimir,"  1808,  p.  626.  which  could  be  fertilised  by  pol 

X  Some    remarkable  cases  are  from  any  other,  but  not   by 

Q^iven    in    my  *  Variation    under  own  pollen. 
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of  theii  flowers.  This  occurs  with  maiiy  plants  which 
have  been  long  cultiviitcd  as  an  ornament  for  tlie 
flower-garden,  and  which  have  been  propagated  by 
seeds.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  was  a  point  to  which 
I  did  not  at  first  in  the  least  attend,  and  no  selection 
whatever  was  practised.  Nevertheless,  the  flowers 
produced  by  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  above 
lour  species  became  absolutely  uniform  in  tint,  or  very 
nearly  so,  after  they  had  been  grown  for  some  gene- 
rations under  closely  similar  conditions.  The  inter- 
crossed plants,  which  were  more  or  less  closely 
intei'-related  in  the  later  generations,  and  which  had 
been  likewise  cultivated  all  the  time  under  similar 
conditions,  became  more  uniform  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  than  were  the  original  parent-plants,  but 
much  less  so  than  the  self-fertilised  plants.  When 
self-fertilised  plants  of  one  of  the  later  generations 
were  crossed  with  a  fresh  stock,  and  seedlings  thus 
raised,  these  presented  a  wonderful  contrast  in  the 
diversified  tints  of  their  flowers  compared  with  those  of 
the  aelf-i'ertilised  seedlings.  As  such  cases  of  flowers 
becoming  uniformly  coloured  without  any  aid  from 
selection  seem  to  me  curious,  I  will  give  a  full 
abstract  of  my  observations. 

Mimulua  luteus.— A.  tail  variety,  bearing  large,  almost 
white  flowers  blotched  with  crimson,  appeared  amongst 
the  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.  Tiiis  variety  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  in  the  sixth  generation  of  self-fertilised 
pUnts  every  single  one  consisted  of  it.  So  it  was 
with  all  the  many  plants  which  were  raised,  up  to  the 
last  or  ninth  self-fertilised  generation.  Although  this 
variety  first  appeared  amongst  the  intercrossed  plants, 
yet  from  their  ofl"spring  being  intercrossed  in  each 
succeeding   generation,   it   never  prevailed    amongst 
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them;  and  the  flowers  on  the  several    intercros 
plants  of  the  ninth  generation  differed  oonsiderabl} 
colour.    On  the  other  hand,  the  uniformity  in  ool 
of  the  flowers  on  the  plants  of  all  the  later  self-: 
tilised  generations  was  quite  surprising;  on  a  cas 
inspection  they  might  have  been  said  to  be  quite  all 
but  the  crimson  blotches  were  not  of  exactly  the  sa 
shape,  or  in  exactly  the  same  position.    Both 
gardener  and  myself  believe  that  this  variety 
not  appear  amongst  the  parent-plants,  raised  from  | 
chased  seeds,  but  from  its  appearance  amongst  both 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  third  and  fou 
generations ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  varial 
of  this  species  on  other  occasions,  it  is  probable  tha 
would  occasionally  appear  under  any  circumstan< 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  present  case  that  un 
the  peculiar  conditions  to    which  my    plants  w 
subjected,  this  particular  variety,  remarkable  for 
colouring,  largeness    of    the    corolla,  and  increa 
height  of  the  whole  plant,  prevailed  in  the  sixth  t 
all  the  succeeding  self-fertilised  generations  to 
complete  exclusion  of  every  other  variety. 

Ipoinoea  purpurea. — My  attention  was  first  drawn 
the  present  subject  by  observing  that  the  flowers  on 
the  plants  of  the  seventh  self-fertilised  generation  w 
of  a  uniform,  remarkably  rich,  dark  purple  tint.  ^ 
many  plants  which  were  raised  during  the  three  8 
ceeding  generations,  up  to  the  last  or  tenth,  all  produ 
flowers  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  They  w 
absolutely  uniform  in  tint,  like  those  of  a  const 
species  living  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  the  self-fertili 
plants  might  have  been  distinguished  with  certaii 
as  my  gardener  remarked,  without  the  aid  of  lab 
from  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  later  generati( 
These,  however,  had  more  uniformly  coloured  flow 
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than  those  which  were  first  raised  from  the  purchased 
seeds.  This  dark  purple  variety  did  not  appear,  as 
far  as  my  gardener  and  myself  could  recollect,  before 
the  fifth  or  sixth  self-fertilised  generation.  Howeyer 
this  may  have  been,  it  became,  through  continued 
self- fertilisation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
under  uniform  conditions,  perfectly  constant,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  viirioty. 

Diantliui  earyophyUus. — The  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  third  generation  all  bore  flowers  of  exactly  the 
some  pale  roseniolonr ;  and  in  this  respect  tfaey  differed 
quite  remarkably  from  the  plants  growing  in  a  large 
bod  close  by  and  raised  from  seeds  purchased  from  the 
same  nursery  garden.  In  this  case  it  ia  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  parent  plants  which  were  first  self- 
fertilised  may  have  borne  flowers  thus  coloured ;  but 
aa  several  planta  were  self-fertilised  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, it  is  extremely  improbable  that  all  hore  flowers 
of  exactly  the  same  tint  as  those  of  the  self-fertilised 
plants  of  the  third  generation.  The  intercrossed  plants 
of  the  third  generation  likewise  produced  flowers 
almost,  though  not  quite  so  uniform  in  tint  as  those 
of  the  self-fertilised  plants. 

Petunia  violaeea. — In  this  case  I  happened  to  record 
in  my  notes  that  the  flowers  on  the  parent-plant  which 
was  first  self  fertilised  were  of  a  "dingy  purple  colour." 
In  the  fifth  self- fertilised  generation,  every  one  of  the 
twenty-one  self  fertilised  plants  growing  in  pots,  and 
'  all  the  many  plants  in  a  long  row  out  of  doors, 
produced  flowers  of  absolutely  the  same  tint,  namely, 
of  a  dull,  rather  peculiar  and  ugly  fiesb  colour;  there- 
fore, considerably  unUke  those  on  the  parent-plant.  I 
believe  that  this  change  of  colour  supervened  quite 
gradually ;  but  I  kept  no  record,  as  the  point  did  not 
inteieet  me  until  I  was  struck  with  the  uniform  tint 
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of  the  flowers  on  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  fii 
generation.  The  flowers  on  the  intercrossed  plants 
the  corresponding  generation  were  mostly  of  the  sai 
dull  flesh  colour,  but  not  nearly  so  uniform  as  those 
the  self-fertilised  plants,  some  few  being  very  pa 
almost  white.  The  self-fertilise<l  plants  which  grew 
a  long  row  in  the  oi)en  ground  were  also  remarkable  : 
their  uniformity  in  height,  as  were  the  intercross 
plants  in  a  less  degree,  both  lots  being  compared  wi 
a  large  number  of  plants  raised  at  the  same  time  unc 
similar  conditions  from  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  t 
fourth  generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock.  I  reg] 
that  I  did  not  attend  to  the  uniformity  in  height 
the  self-fertilised  seedlings  in  the  later  generations 
the  other  species. 

These  few  cases  seem  to  me  to  possess  much  intere 
We  learn  from  them  that  new  and  slight  shades 
colour  may  be  (juickly  and  firmly  fixed,  independent 
of  any  selt^ction,  if  tlie  conditions  are  kept  as  neai 
uniform  as  is  possible,  and  no  intercrossing  be  p 
niitte<l.     With  Minnilus,  not  only  a  grotesque  style 
colouring,  but  a  lar<i^er  corolla  and  increased  height 
the  whole  plant  were  thus  fixed ;  whereas  with  m( 
plants  which  have  been  long  cultivated  for  the  flowi 
garden,  no   character   is   more  variable  than  that 
colour,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  height.     From  t 
consideration   of  these   cases  we  may  infer  that  t 
variability  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  above  respe( 
is  due,  firstly,  to  their  being  subjected  to  somewh 
diversified   conditions,  and,  secondly,  to   their  beii 
often  inter-crossed,  as  would  follow  from  the  free  acce 
of  insects.     I  do  not  see  how  this  inference  can 
avoided,   as  when  the   above   plants   were   cultivat 
for  several  generations  under  closely  similar  conditio! 
and  were  intercrossed  in  each  generation,  the  colo 
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of  their  flowers  tended  in  some  degree  to  change  and  to 
become  uniform.  When  no  intercrossing  with  other 
plants  of  the  same  stock  was  allowed, — that  is,  when 
the  flowers  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  in 
each  generation — their  colour  in  the  later  generations 
became  as  uniform  as  that  of  plants  growing  in  a 
state  of  nature,  accompanied  at  least  in  one  instance 
by  much  uniformity  in  the  height  of  the  plants.  But 
in  saying  that  the  diversified  tints  of  the  flowers  on 
cultivated  plants  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  are 
due  to  differences  in  the  soil,  climate,  &c.,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  such 
variations  are  caused  by  these  agencies  in  any  more 
direct  manner  than  that  in  which  the  most  diversified 
illnesses,  as  colds,  inflajnmation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura, 
rheumatism,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  cold.  In  both  cases  the  constitution  of  the 
being  which  is  acted  on  is  of  preponderant  importance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tbe  Epfbctb  or  CBoas-rBBTiLiBATioN  AifD  ScLP-raiTiLiiAincar 

THi  Pboucction  or  Seeds. 

Fertility  of  plttiits  of  croesed  and  telf-fertiliaed  parentage,  both 
being  fertilised  in  the  same  manner — Fertility  of  the  pareni-pl 
when  first  ctosmkI  and  aelf-fertiliaed,  and  of  their  craned  and 
fertiliited  offspring  when  again  crossed  and  self-fertiliec-d — C 
parison  of  the  fertility  of  fiowers  fertilised  with  their  own  po 
and  with  that  from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant — Self-stt 
plants — Causes  of  Helt'-sterility — The  appearance  of  highly  i 
fertile  varietiis— Self-fertilisation  apparently  in  some  respects  b 
ficial,  independently  of  the  assured  production  of  seeds. — ^Bela 
weights  and  rates  of  germination  of  seeds  ftom  crossed  and  i 
fertilised  flowers. 

The  preseut  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Fertility 
plants,  as  influenced  by  cross-fertilisation  and  si 
fertilisation.  The  subject  consists  of  two  disti: 
branches ;  firstly,  the  relative  productiveness  or  fertil 
of  flowers  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  £ 
with  their  own  pollen,  as  shown  by  the  proportio 
number  of  capsules  which  they  produce,  togetl 
with  the  number  of  the  contained  seeds.  Second 
the  degree  of  innate  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  se 
lings  raised  from  crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds ;  si 
seedlings  being  of  the  same  age,  grown  under  the  sa 
conditions,  and  fertilised  in  the  same  manner.  Th 
two  branches  of  the  subject  correspond  with  the  1 
which  have  to  be  considered  by  any  one  treating 
hybrid  plants;  namely,  in  the  first  place  the  comparat 
productiveness  of  a  species  when  fertilised  with  pol 
from  a  distinct  species  and  with  its  own  pollen ;  a 
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in  the  second  plaoe,  the  fertility  of  ita  hybrid  ofif- 
spriog.  These  two  classes  of  cases  do  not  always  run 
parallel ;  thus  some  plants,  as  Gartner  has  shown,  can 
be  crossed  with  great  ease,  but  yield  excessively  sterile 
hybrids ;  while  others  are  crossed  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, but  yield  fairly  fertile  hybrids. 

The  natural  order  to  follow  in  this  chapter  would 
have  been  lirat  to  consider  the  effects  on  the  fertility 
of  the  parent-plants  of  crossing  them,  and  of  fertilising 
them  with  their  own  pollen  ;  but  as  we  have  discussed 
iu  the  two  last  chapter's  the  relative  height,  weight, 
and  constitutional  vigour  of  crossed  and  sell-fertilised 
plants — that  ia,  of  plants  raised  from  crossed  and 
sell'-fertilised  seeds— it  will  be  convenient  here  first 
to  consider  their  relative  fertility.  The  cases  observed 
by  me  are  given  in  the  following  table,  D,  in  which 
plants  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  parentage  were  left 
to  fertilise  themselves,  being  either  crossed  by  insects 
or  spontaneously  self-fertilised.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  results  cannot  be  considered  as  fully  trust- 
worthy, for  the  fertility  of  a  plant  is  a  most  variable 
element,  depending  on  its  age,  health,  natui-e  of  the 
soil,  amount  of  water  given,  and  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  The  number  of  the  capsules  produced 
and  the  number  of  the  contained  seeds,  ought  to  have 
been  ascertained  on  a  large  number  of  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  plants  of  the  same  age  and  treatetl  in  every 
respect  alike.  In  these  two  latter  respects  my  observa- 
tions may  be  tnisted,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  capsules 
were  counteil  only  in  a  few  instances.  The  fertility, 
or  as  it  may  perhaps  better  be  called  the  productive- 
ness, of  a  plant  depends  on  the  number  of  capsules 
produced,  and  on  the  number  of  seeds  which  these 
contain.  But  from  various  causes,  chiefly  from  the 
Wimt  of  time,  I  was  often  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
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number  of  the  capsules  alone.    NeyerthelesB,  in  tl 
more  interesting  cases,  the  seeds  were  also  coant< 
or  weighed.     The  average  number  of  seeds  per  capsn 
is  a  more    valuable    criterion  of  fertility  than  tl 
number  of  capsules  produced.    This  latter  drcm 
stance  depends  partly  on  the  size  of  the  plant ;  and  i 
know   that  crossed  plants  are  generally  taller    ai 
heavier  than  the  self- fertilised ;  but  the  difference 
this  respect  is  rarely  sufficient  to  account  for  tl 
difference  in  the  number  of  the  capsules  produced, 
need  hardly  be  added  that  in  the  following  table  tl 
same  number  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  a 
always  compared.     Subject  to  the  foregoing  sources 
doubt  I  will  now  give  the  table,  in  which  the  parentaj 
of  the  plants  experimented   on,  and  the  manner 
determining    their    fertility   are  explained.      Full 
details  may  be  found  in  the  previous  part  of  this  woi 
under  the  head  of  each  species. 

Tablb  D. — Relative  Fertility  of  Plantfi  of  crossed  arid  self-fertUxi 
Parentage^  loth  sets  being  fert (Used  in  the  same  manner,  F* 
tilitij  judged  of  by  various  St-andards,    That  of  Vie  crossed  PIoa 

taken  as  100. 


IpOMCEA    purpurea — first  gerteration:   seeds    per  capsule  J ! 

on  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  not  growing  ™"chll     -^^  . 
crowded,   spontaneously  self-fertilised    under   a   net,    in|| 
number ji 

IpOMCEA    purpurea — seeds   per    capsule   on   crossed    andji 
self- fertilised  plants  from  the  same  parents  as  in  the  last! 
case,    but    growing    much    crowded,  spontaneously  self-| 
fertilised  under  a  net,  in  number 

IpOMCEA  purpurea — productiveness  of  the  same  plants,  asj 
judged  by  tho  number  of  capsules  produced,  and  average, 
number  of  seeds  per  capsule 

Ii'DMOCA  PURPUREA — third  generation:  seeds  per  capsule  I 
on  crossed  and  self- fertilised  plants,  spontaneously  self-] 
fertilised  under  a  net,  in  number 

Ipomcea  PURPruEA — j)roductiveness  of  the  same  plants,) 
as  judged  by  number  of  capsules  produced,  and  average) 
number  of  seeds  per  capsule J 
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Table  D — continued. 


Ip0M(EA  purpurea — fifth  generaiion:  seeds  per  capsule 
OD  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  left  uncovered  in  the 
hothouse,  and  spontaneously  fertilised 

Ipomcea  purpurea — ninth  generation :  number  of  capsules 
on  crossed  plants  to  those  on  self-fertilised  plants,  spon- 
taneously self-fertilised  under  a  net 

MiMULUS  LUTEUS — an  equal  number  of  capsules  on  plants' 
descended  from  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  8th  genera- 
tion crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  and  on  plants  of  the  9th 
self-fertilised  generation,  both  sets  having  been  left 
uncovered  and  spontaneously  fertilised,  contained  seeds, 
by  weight . 

MiMULUS  LUTEUS — productiveness  of  the  same  plants,  asl 
judged  by  number  of  capsules  produced,  and  average  ^ 
weight  of  seeds  per  capsule 

Vandelua  nummularifolia — seeds  per  capsule  fromi 
cleistogene  flowers  on  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised] 
plants,  in  number 

Salvia  ooccinea — crossed  plants,  compared  with  self-fer-*^ 
tilised  plants,  produced  flowers,  in  number      .      .      .      ./ 

Iberis  umbellata — plants  left  uncovered  in  greenhouse; 
intercrossed  plants  of  the  3rd  generation,  compared  with 
self-fertilised  plants  of  the  3rd  generation,  yielded  se^'ds, 
in  number 

Iberis  umbellata — plants  from  a  cross  between  twoj 
varieties,  compared  with  self- fertilised  plants  of  the  3rd> 
generation,  yielded  seeds,  by  weight ) 

Papaver  vaoum— crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  leff^ 
uncovered,  produced  capsules,  in  number / 

EsOHSCHOLTZiA  CALiFORNiCA— Brazilian  stock ;  plants  left 
uncovered  and  cross-fertilised  by  bees;  capsules  on 
intercrossed  plants  of  2nd  generation,  compared  with 
capsules  on  self- fertilised  plants  of  2nd  generation,  con- 
tained seeds,  in  number 

EsciisCHOLTZiA  CALIFORNICA — ^productiveness  of  the  samej 
plants,  as  judged  by  number  of  capsules  produced,  and> 
average  number  of  seeds  per  capsule ) 

CsOHSCHOLTZiA  CALIFORNICA — plants  left  uncovered  and' 
cross-fertilised  by  bees :  capsules  on  plants  derived  from 
interoiossed  plants  of  2nd  generation  of  the  Bi*azilian 
Ltock  crossed  by  English  stock,  compared  with  capsules 
on  self-fertilised  plants  of  2nd  generation,  contained 
seeds,  in  number , 

EsCHSCHOLTZiA  CALIFORNICA — productiveness  of  the  same) 
plants,  as  judged  by  number  of  capsules  produced,  and> 
average  number  of  seeds  per  capsule ) 
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RmauL  OPoaATA    mwni  tad  adfibrtlllwi  plnAib  lift 
■MOTtrtd  Mul  ercM-teiiUnd  bj  btfi^  pffiiawi 
ia  Biiinbtr  (aboat) «     • 

Viola  tiioomb    mmmd  aad  Mlf-teliUMd  plnAib  Ml 
UDooTtrwi  Md  croM  Iwiiliwd  bj  bMi^  |MrodaMA 
in  Bumbtr 

DsLPBinuM  ooMWunA— cntftd  mad  lalf-fertiliMd 
Uft  iiBoovtnd  ia  tiM  f  ratalMNut,  prodnetd  oipralM  Is 
■amber   •••• • 

TaoABiA  OCOLATA— eroMid  mad  itlf-IWiiiUMd  pUaU,  Itft 
oaooTtred  ia  tbt  grMnbouM,  prodooe  1  capmlM  la  aaaAtr^ 

UiAsiTHUs  CAmroPHTLLOB— plaatt  tponUaMoilT  itlMbrtl- 
lisad  under  a  net;  captnlee  on  inttrcroeied  aad  nll^ 
fertilited  plants  of  the  Srd  geaeraikm  ooataiaed  seeds  ia 
number 

DiANTiius  OARTOPRTLLOB — plants  left  unooTered  aad  ena^^ 
fertilised  bj  insects :  oflbpring  from  plants  self-lbrtillssd 
for  tbree  generations  and  tben  crossed  bf  an  inter- 
crossed plant  of  tbe  same  stock,  compared  witb  plants 
of  the  4th  self-fertilised  generaUon,  produced  seeds  hf 
weight 

DiAHTHUB  OARTOPHTLLUS— plants  left  uncoTcred  and 
fertilised  by  insects :  offspring  fh>m  plants  self-fertilised 
for  three  genjerations  and  then  crossed  by  a  fresh 
stoclE,  compared  with  plants  of  the  4th  self-fertilised 
generation,  produced  seeds  by  weight  . 

TBOPiEOLUM  MINUS — crossod  and  self-fertilised  plants,  left 
uncovered  in  the  greenhouse,  produced  seeds  in  number 

LiMNANTHES  DOUGLASli^rossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,) 
left  uncovered  in  greenhouse,  produced  capsules  in> 
number  (about) 

LUPINUS  LUTEU8 — crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
2nd  generation,  left  uncovered  in  the  greenhouse,  pro- 
duced seeds  in  number  (judged  from  only  a  few  pods) 

Phaseolus  multiflorus — crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants, 
left  uncoTered  in  the  greenhouse,  produced  seeds  in 
number  (about) 

Lathybus  ODORATua— crossed  and  self-fertilised  p?anls  wf 
the  2nd  generation,  left  uncovered  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
certainly  self-fertilised,  produced  pods  in  number 

Clarkia  elegans — crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  leftl 
uncovered  in  the  greenhouse,  produced  capsules  in  number/ 

-Nemophila  INSIONIS — crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants, 
covered  by  a  net  and  spontaneously  self-fertilised  in  the 
greenhouse,  produced  capsules  in  number 

rETUNiA  VIOLACEA — left  uncovered  and  cross-fertilised  by) 
insects  :  plants  of  the  5th  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  [ 
generations  produced  seeds,  as  judged  by  the  weight  of  an  i 
equal  numb^  of  capsules j 
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I'ETlTNIi  vlOLACEi— 'eft  nncovered  as  above:  offspriiig  of) 
plantB  atir-fsrliliBed  for  four  generntiniis  and  then  crossed 
by  a  fresh  stock,  compHred  vilh  pliiats  of  the  5th  self-l- 
fertilised  generation,  produced  seeds,  as  judged  by  the 
weight  of  an  cqnal  number  or  capnules J 

CiCLAHBM  PEBSICUM— iToased  HDd  self-fertilised  plants, 

AnaqALLU  COLUNA— crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants, 

Pbthula  vbris — left  uncovered  in  open  ground  and  cri 
ftTTtilised  bf  insects :    offspring  from  plants  of  the 
ille^timate  generation  crossed  b^a  hs^h  stocky  compared 
with   plants  of  the  4th  ille^timate   and  seif-fert  "*     '' 
generatiori,  produced  capsules  in  number  . 
Same  plants  in  the  Tollowing  jear 

Pluinn.A  TERU— (equRl-ftyled  varietf):  left  uncovor 
open  ground  and  cross-fertilised  by  intectt :  oBafitiag 
trem  plants  self-fsrtilieed  for  two  geDcratiauE  and  then 
oroBsed  by  another  vwietj-,  eompflred  with  plants  of  the  ard 
iwlf-fertilised  generatiun,  produced  capsules  in  number 

PBlKOLi  VEKiS— (equal-stjled  var.)  same  plants;  average 
number  of  leeds  per  capsule 

rRIHnLA  VER1B— (equal-staled  ear.)  plliduetivcness  of  the 
same  plants,  as  judged  b;  number  of  capsules  product 
and  average  number  of  seeds  per  c-ipaule 
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This  table  inclndes  thirty-three  cases  relating  to 
twenty-three  species,  and  shows  the  degree  of  innate 
fertility  of  plants  of  crosaeJ  parentage  in  comparison 
with  those  of  self-fertilised  parentage ;  both  lots  being 
fertilised  in  the  same  manner.  With  several  of  the 
Hpeciea,  as  with  Eschscholtzia,  Eeaeda,  Viola,  Dian- 
thns.  Petunia,  and  Primiala,  both  lots  were  certainly 
cross-fertilised  by  insects,  and  so  it  probably  was  with 
Beveral  of  the  others ;  but  in  some  of  the  species,  as 
with  Nemophila,  and  in  some  of  the  trials  with  Ipomoea 
and  Dianthus,  the  plants  were  covered  up,  and  both 
lots  were  spontaneously  self-fertilised.  This  also  was 
necessarily  the  case  with  the  capsules  produced  by  the 
'ileistogene  flowers  of  Vandellia. 


?»}H  FERTTLITY  OF  CROSSED  CuAr.  £ 

The  fertility  of  the  crossed  plants  is  represented  i 
the  table  by  100,  and  that  of  the  self-fertilised  by  ill 
other  figures.    There  are  five  cases  in  which  the  fertilil 
of  th({  wdf-fcrtilised  plants  is  approximately  equal  1 
that  of  the  crosse<l ;  nevertheless,  in  four  of  these  case 
the  crossed  plants  were  plainly  taller,  and  in  the  fift 
somewhat  taller  than  the  self-fertilised.    But  I  shonl 
state  that  in  some  of  these  five  cases  the  fertility  < 
the  two  lots  was  not  strictly  ascertained,  as  the  capsule 
were  not  actually  counte<l,  from  appearing  equal,  i 
number  and  from  all  apparently  containing  a  full  con 
plonient  of  seeds.     In  only  two  instances  in  the  tabl 
viz.,  with  Vandellia  and  in  the  third  generation  ( 
Dianthus,  the  capsules  on   the  self-fertilised  plani 
contained  more  seed  than  those  on  the  crossed  plant 
With  Dianthus  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  seed 
contiiinod  in  the  self- fertilised  and  crossed  capsulti 
was  as  125  to  100 ;   both  sets  of  plants  were  left  t 
fertilise   themselves  under  a  net;   and  it  is  almos 
certain  that  the  greater  fertility  of  the  self-fertilise 
plants  was   here  due  merely  to  their  having  varie< 
and  become  less  strictly  dichogamous,  so  as  to  matur 
their  anthers  and    stigmas  more  nearly  at  the  sam 
time   than   is  proper   to  the  species.     Excluding  th< 
seven   cases  now  referred  to,  there  remain  twenty-si: 
in  which   the   crossed  plants   were   manifestly  mucl 
more   fertile,  sometimes  to   an  extraordinary  degree 
than  the  self-fertilised  with  which  they  grew  in  com 
petition.     The  most   striking  instances  are  those   ii 
which  plants  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stocl 
are  compared  with  plants  of  one  of  the  later  self-fer- 
tilised generations ;  yet  there  are  some  striking  caises 
as  that  of  Viola,  between  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the 
same  stock  and   the  self-fertilised,  even   in  the  firsl 
generation.     The  results  most  to  be  trusted  are  those 
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in  which  the  productiveness  of  the  plants  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  number  of  capsules  produced  by  an 
equal  number  of  plants,  together  with  the  actual  or 
average  number  of  seeds  in  each  capsule.  Of  such 
cases  there  are  twelve  in  the  table,  and  the  mean  of 
their  mean  fertility  is  as  100  for  the  crossed  plants, 
to  59  for  the  self-fertilised  plants.  The  PrimulacesB 
seem  eminently  liable  to  suffer  in  fertility  from  seK- 
fertilisation. 

The  following  short  table,  E,  includes  four  cases 
which  have  already  been  partly  given  in  the  last  table. 

Table  E. — Innate  Fertility  of  Plants  from  a  Cross  with  a  fresh 
Stock,  compared  with  thai  of  Intercrossed  Plants  of  the  same 
Stock,  and  with  that  of  Self-fertilised  Plants,  all  of  the  corrc" 
spending  Generation,  Fertility  judged  of  by  the  number  or 
weight  of  seeds  produced  hy  an  equal  number  of  Plants, 


MiMULUS  LUTEUS — the  intercrossed  plants  are  de-^ 
rived  from  a  cross  between  two  plants  of  thel|     -^^ 
8th  self-fertilised  generation.    The  self-fertilised  | 
plants  belong  to  the  9th  generation  .      .      .      .  j 

EsCHSCHOLTZiA  CALIFORNICA — the  intercrossed  and  V 
self-fertilised  plants  belong  to  the  2nd  generation/ 

1  lANTHUSCARYOPHYLLUS — the  intercrossed  plants^ 
are  derived  from  self-fertilised  of  the  3rd  ge- 
neration, crossed  by  intercrossed  plants   of  the> 
3rd  generation.    The  self-fertilised  plants  belong! 
to  the  4th  generation J 

Petunia  yiolacea — the  intercrossed  and  self-fer- 
tilised plants  belong  to  the  5th  generation   . 


:} 


N.B. — In  the  above  cases,  excepting  in  that  of  Eschscholtzia,  the  plants 
derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  belong  on  the  mother-side  to  the 
fame  stock  with  the  intercrossed  and  self-fertilised  plants,  and  to  the  cor- 
responding generation. 
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These  oases  show  us  how  greatly  superior  in  inn 
fertility  the  seedlings  from  plants  self-fertilised 
intercrossed  for  several  generations  and  then  crusi 
by  a  fresh  stock  arc,  in  comparison  with  the  seedlii 
from  plants  of  the  old  stock,  either  intercrossed 
self-fertilised  for  the  same  number  of  generationa  1 
three  lots  of  plants  in  each  case  were  left  freely  < 
posed  to  the  visits  of  insects,  and  their  flowers  with( 
doubt  wore  cross-fcrtiliscd  by  them. 

This  table  further  shows  us  that  in  all  four  cases  1 
intercrossed  plants  of  the  same  stock  still  have 
decided  though  small  advantage  in  fertility  over  t 
self-fertilised  plants. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  reproductive  orgs 
in  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  two  last  tabl 
only  a  few  observations  were  made.  In  the  seven 
and  eighth  generation  of  Ipomoea,  the  anthers  in  t 
flowers  of  the  self-fertilised  plants  were  plainly  small 
than  those  in  the  flowers  of  the  intercrossed  plan 
The  tendency  to  sterility  in  these  same  plants  w 
also  shown  by  the  first-formed  flowers,  after  they  h 
been  carefully  fertilised,  often  dropping  off,  in  tl 
same  manner  as  frequently  occurs  with  hybrids.  Tl 
flowers  likewise  tended  to  be  monstrous.  In  tl 
fourth  generation  of  Petunia,  the  pollen  produce 
by  the  self-fertilised  and  intercrossed  plants  w, 
compared,  and  there  were  far  more  empty  and  shrivellc 
grains  in  the  former. 

Relative  Fertility  of  Flowers  crossed  with  PoUenfrom 
distinct  Plant  and  with  their  own  Pollen.  This  headir 
includes  jlowers  on  the  Parent-plants^  and  on  the  crosse 
and  self-fertilised  Seedlings  of  the  first  or  a  succeeding  Gi 
neration, — I  will  first  treat  of  the  parent-plants,  whic 
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were  raised  from  seeds  purchased  from  nursery-gardens, 
or  taken  from  plants  growing  in  my  garden,  or 
growing  wild,  and  surrounded  in  every  case  by  many 
individuals  of  the  same  speciea.  Plants  thus  circum- 
stanced will  commonly  have  been  intercrossed  by 
insects ;  so  that  the  seedlings  which  were  first  ex- 
perimented on  will  generally  have  been  the  product 
of  a  cross.  Consequently  any  difference  in  the 
fertility  of  their  flowers,  when  crossed  and  self-fer- 
tilised, will  have  been  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
pollen  employed ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  taken  from 
i  distinct  plant  or  from  the  same  flower.  The  de- 
grees of  fertility  shown  in  the  following  table,  F, 
■e  determined  in  each  case  by  the  average  number 
of  seeds  per  capsule,  ascertained  either  by  counting 
or  weighing. 

Another  element  ought  properly  to  have  been  taken 
into  account,  namely,  the  proportion  of  flowers  which 
yielded  capsules  when  they  were  crossed  and  self-fer- 
tilised ;  and  as  crossed  flowers  generally  produce  a 
larger  proportion  of  capsules,  their  superiority  in  fer- 
tility, if  this  element  had  been  taken  into  account, 
would  have  been  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
appears  in  Table  F.  Bnt  had  I  thus  acted,  there 
would  have  been  greater  liability  to  error,  as  pollen 
applied  to  the  stigma  at  the  wrong  time  faik  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  independently  of  its  greater  or  leas 
potency.  A  good  illustration  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  results  which  sometimes  follows,  if  the  number 
of  capsules  produced  relatively  to  the  number  of  flowers 
fertilised  be  included  in  the  calculation,  was  afibrded 
by  Nolana  prostrata.  Thirty  flowers  on  some  plants 
of  this  species  were  crossed  and  produced  twenty-seven 
»psules,  each  containing  five  seeds ;  thirty-two  flowers 
on  the  same  plants  were  self-fertilised  and  produced 
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only  six  cajMulus,  l*cU*Ii  containing  five  seeds.  As  ' 
number  of  socfls  per  ca})sule  is  here  the  same,  the  i 
tility  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  is  gii 
in  Table  F  as  eqnal,  or  as  100  to  100.  But  if  i 
flowers  which  failed  to  produce  capsules  be  includ 
the  crossed  flowers  yieldc<l  on  an  average  4*50  see 
whilst  the  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  only  0'  94  see 
so  that  their  relative  fertility  would  have  been  as  1 
to  21.  1  should  here  state  that  it  has  been  found  cc 
venient  to  n>serve  for  separate  discussion  the  eases 
flowers  wliich  are  usually  quite  sterile  with  their  c 
jxillen. 


Table  Y.—Hvlative  FeHility  of  the  flowen  on  the  Parent-pla 
used  in  my  Experim*-nts,  when  fertiliaed  with  PoUcn  fron 
distinct  Plant  and  with  their  own  PoUcn.  Fertility  judged 
by  the  average  Nujnbcr  of  Seeds  per  Capnde,  Fertility 
Crossed  Flowers  taken  as  100. 


IroMOSA    PUBPURKA — crossed    and    self-fertilised    flowersl 
yielded  seeds  OS  (about) .      .      ./ 

MiMULUS  LUTEU8 — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded'^ 
seeds  as  (by  weight) j 

LiNARiA.    VULGARIS  —  crossed    anil    self-fertilised    flowers'^ 
yielded  seeds  as /I     " 

Vandellia   nummulari FOLIA — crossed  and  self-fertilised  m 
flowers  yielded  seeds  as / 1     " 

Gesneria   pendulin a— crossed  and  Eelf-fertilised  flowers\| 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) /j     " 

Salvia  coocinea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  yieldedV 
seeds  as  (about) / : 

Brassica    oleracea  —  crossed   and   self- fertilised   flowersV 
yielded  seeds  as /l     " 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA  CALiFORNiCA — (English  stock)  crossed  andl: 
self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight)       .      ,)> 

EaciiSCiiOLTZiA   CALIFORNICA — (Brazilian    stock    grown  in 
England)  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  seeds >i 
(by  weight)  as  (about) 

Delphinium  consolida — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers 
(self-fertilised  capsules  spontaneously  produced,  but  result 
supported  by  other  evidence)  yielded  seeds  as  ...     . 
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Table  F — continued. 


ViscARiA    OCULATA — jrossed    and    self-fertilised    flowers) 

yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) / 

ViSCABiA     OCULATA  —  crossed    and    self-fertilised   flowers) 

(crossed  capsules  compared  on  following  year  with  spon-> 

taneously  self-fertilibed  capsules)  yielded  seeds  as  .      .      ,  | 
DiANTHDSOARY'OPiiYLLUS— crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers) 

yielded  seeds  as 

TROPiEOLUM     MINUS — crossed    and    self-fertilised    flowers 

yielded  seeds  as 

TROPiEOLUM     TRICOLORUM*  —  crossed    and    self-fertilised'^ 

flowers  yielded  seeds  as .      .      .  / 

LiMNANTHES  DOUGLASii — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers'i 

yielded  seeds  as  (about) j 

Sarotiiamnus  scoparius— crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowei-si 

yielded  seeds  as / 

Ononis  minutissima — crossed    and  self-fertilised    flowers'^ 

yielded  seeds  as j 

CuPHEA    PURPUREA  —  Crossed    and    self-fertilised   flowers^ 

yielded  seeds  as f 

Passiflora   gracilis — crossed    and   self-fertilised  flowers' 

yielded  seeds  as 

SpECDLARi.i  SPECULUM — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers 

yielded  seeds  as 

Lobelia  fuloens — <;rossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded\ 

seeds  ;is  (about) 

NuMOPHiLA   insignis — crossed    and    self- fertilised   flowers\ 

yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

UoRAGO  officinalis — crossed   and    self-fertilised   flowers) 

yielded  seeds  as 

Nolana   prostrata  —  crossed    and   self-fertilised   flowers) 

yielded  seeds  as 

Petunia   violacea  —  crossed    and  self-fertilised   flowers\ 

yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

NicOTiANA   TABACUM — crossed    and    self-fertilised  .flowers\ 

yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

Cyclamen   pkrsicum  —  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers) 

yielded  seeds  as   .      .      .      ., / 

Anagallis  collina  —  crossed   and    self-fertilised   flowers^ 

yielded  seeds  as / 

Canna  warscewiczi — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  (on) 

three  generations  of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  taken  > 

all  together)  yielded  seeds  as ) 
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*  .  Tropxolum  tricolorum  and 
Guphea  purpurea  have  been  intro- 
(luciKl  into  this  table,  although 
see-llings  were  not  raisotl  from 
them ;  but  of  the  Cuphea  only 
kIx  crossed  and  six  self-ferti- 
Jised  capsules,  and  of  the  Tropse- 


olum  only  six  crossed  and  eleven 
self-fertilised  capsules,  were  com- 
pared. A  larger  proportion  of 
the  self-fertilised  than  of  the 
crossed  flowers  of  the  Tropseolum 
produced  fruit. 
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A  second  table,  G,  giyes  the  relative  fertility  of 
flowers  on  crossed  plants  again  cross-fertilised,  and  of 
flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants  again  self-fertilised, 
either  in  the  first  or  in  a  later  generation.  Here  two 
causes  combine  to  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  self- 
fertilised  flowers ;  namely,  the  lesser  eflScacy  of  pollen 
from  the  same  flower,  and  the  innate  lessened  fertility 
of  plants  deriyed  from  self-fertilised  seeds,  which  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  previous  Table  D  is  strongly  marked. 
The  fertility  was  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Table  F,  that  is,  by  the  average  number  of  seeds  per 
capsule  ;  and  the  same  remarks  as  before,  with  respect 
to  the  different  proportion  of  flowers  which  set  capsules 
when  they  are  cross-fertilised  and  self-fertilised,  are 
here  likewise  applicable. 


Table  G. — Bdative  Fertility  of  Flowers  on  Oroaed  and  StV^ 
fertilised  Plants  of  the  First  or  some  succeeding  Oeneration  ;  the 
former  being  again  fertilised  with  Pollen  from  a  distinct  Plants 
and  the  latter  again  with  their  own  Pollen,  Fertility  jtidyed 
of  hy  the  average  Number  of  Seeds  per  Capsule.  Fertility  of 
Crossed  Flowers  taken  as  100. 


Ipohosa  purpurea — crossed  and  self- fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  generation 
yielded  seeds  as 

Ipomoea  purpurea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fei*tilised  plants  of  the  3rd  generation 
yielded  seeds  as 

Ipomcea  purpurea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  4th  generation 
yielded  seeds  as 

Ipomcea  purpurea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  5th  generation 
yielded  seeds  as 

MiMULUS  luteus — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  3rd  generation 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

MiMULUS  luteus — same  plants  treated  in  the  sarae  manner^ 
on  following  year  yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

MiMULUS  LUTKUS — crossed  ami  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the 
crossed  and  scdf- fertilised  plants  of  the  4th  generation 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 
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Table  G — continued. 


Viola  tiucolor— crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the) 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  generation  • 
yielded  seeds  as 

DiANTHUS  CARY0PHYLLU8 — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers 
on  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  genera-  > 
lion  yielded  seeds  as 

DiANTHUS  CAEY0PHYLLU8 — flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  3rd  generation  crossed  by  intercrossed  plants,  and  ' 
other  flowers  again  self-fertilised  yielded  seeds  as 

DiANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS — flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  3rd  generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  and  other  • 
flowers  again  self-fertilised  yielded  seeds  as     .      .      . 

Lathybus  odoratus — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  generation 
yielded  seeds  as 

IX)B£LiA  BAHOSA — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on  the] 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  Ist  generation  > 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

Petunia  violacea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  generation 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

Petunia  violacea — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  4th  generation 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

Petunia  violacea — flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
4th  generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  and  other  flowers 
again  self-fertilised  yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight)  , 

NicOTlANA  TABACUM — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  1st  generation 
yielded  seeds  as  (by  weight) 

NicOTiANA  TABACUM— flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants  of 
the  2nd  generation  crossed  by  intercrossed  plants,  and 
other  flowers  again  self-fertilised  yielded  seeds  as  (by  es- 
timation)   

NiOOTlANA  TABACUM  —  flowers  on  self-fertilised  plants  of' 
the  3rd  generation  crossed  by  a  fresh  stock,  and  other 
flowers  again  self-fertilised  yielded  seeds  as  (by  estimation) 

Anagallis  collina — flowers  on  a  red  variety  crossed  by  a 
bine  variety,  and  other  flowers  on  the  red  variety  self- 
fertilised  yielded  seeds  as 

Canna  warscewiczi — crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers  on 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  of  three  generations 
taken  together  yielded  seeds  as 
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As  both  these  tables  relate  to  the  fertility  of 
flowers  fertilised  by  pollen  from  another  plant  and  by 
their  own  pollen,  they  may  be  considered  together. 
The  diflference  between   them   consists    in  the  self- 
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fortiliscfl    fluwcrs    in    the    second    table,    O,    be 
pr(Mhic(Hl  by  8<4f-fertiIi8C(l   parents,   and  the  cros 
flowers  by  crossed  jmrcnts,  which  in  the  later  generati* 
had  l)ec()nio  somewhat  closolv  inter-related,  and  1 
been  subjecte<l  all  the  time  to  nearly  the  same  con 
tions.     These  two  tables  inclu<le  fifty  cases  relating 
thirty-two  species.    The  flowers  on  many  other  spec 
were  crossed  and  self-fertilised,  bnt  as  only  a  few  w 
thus  treated,  the  results  cannot  be  trusted,  as  far  as  i 
tility  is  cone(*me<l,  and  are  not  here  given.    Some  otl 
coses  have  been  rejected,  as   the  plants  were   in 
unhealthy  condition.     If  wo  look  to  the  figures  in  1 
two  tables  expressing   the   ratios   between  the  mc 
relative   f(?rtility   of   the   crossed    and    self-fertilh 
flowers,  we   see  that  in  a  majority  of  the  coses  (i 
in  thirty  five  out  of  fifty)  flowers  fertilised  by  poll 
from  a  distinct  plant  yield  more,  sometimes  many  mo 
seeds  than  flow(*ra  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  ;  o 
they  commonly  set  a  lar<j;er  proportion  of  capsules.   T 
degree  of  iiifrrtility  of  the  self- fertilised  flowers  diffi 
extremely  in  the  difterent   species,   and  even,  as 
shall  see  in  the  section  on  self  sterile  plants,  in  t 
individmils    of  the    same  species,   as   well  as   uno 
slightly   changed   conditions   of  life.     Their  fertili 
ranges  from   zero   to  fertility   equalling  that   of  t 
crossed  flowers ;  and  of  this  fact  no  explanation  c 
bo  oflered.     There  are  iiftc^en  cases  in  the  two  tab! 
in  which  the  number  of  seeds  per  capsule  produced  1 
the  self  fertilised  flowers  equals  or  even  exceeds  th 
yielded   by   the  crossed  flowers.     Some   few  of  the 
cases   are,   I   believe,  accidentiil ;    that  is,  would  n 
recur  on   a   second    trial.     This   was   apparently   tl 
case  with  the  plants  of  the  fifth  generation  of  Ipomoe 
and    in    one    of    the    experiments     with    Dianthi 
Nicotiana   offers    the    most   anomalous   ease    of  an 
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as  the  seif-fertiliaed  flowers  on  the  parent-plants,  and 
on  their  descendants  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions, produced  more  seeds  than  did  the  crossed 
flowers  ;  but  we  shall  recur  to  this  case  wlien  we  treat 
of  highly  aelf-fertile  varieties. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  difference  in 
fertility  between  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers 
would  have  been  more  strongly  mariied  in  Table  G,  in 
which  the  plants  of  one  set  were  derived  from  self- 
fertilised  parents,  than  in  Table  F,  in  which  flowers  on 
the  parent-plants  were  self- fertilised  for  the  first  time. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as  my  scanty  materials 
allow  of  any  judgment.  There  is  therefore  no  evi- 
dence at  present,  that  the  fertility  of  plants  goes  on 
diminishing  in  successive  self-fertilised  generations, 
although  there  is  some  rather  weak  evidence  that 
this  does  occur  with  respect  to  their  height  or  growth. 
But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  later  genera- 
tions the  crossed  plants  hadbecomemoreor  less  closely 
inter-related,  and  had  been  subjectetl  all  the  time  to 
nearly  uniform,  conditions. 

It  is  remai'kable  that  there  is  no  close  correspondence, 
either  in  the  parent-plants  or  in  the  successive  genera- 
tions, between  the  relative  number  of  seeds  produced 
by  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  flowers,  and  the 
relative  powers  of  growth  of  the  seedlings  raised  from 
such  seeds.  Thus,  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
flowers  on  the  parent-plants  of  Ipomcea,  Gesneria, 
Salvia,  Limuauthes,  Lobelia  /uigiens,  and  Nolana  pro- 
duced a  nearly  equal  number  of  seeds,  yet  the  plants 
raised  from  the  crossed  seeds  exceeded  considerably  in 
height  those  Raised  from  the  self-fertilised  seeds. 
The  crossed  flowers  of  Linaria  and  Viscaria  yielded 
hj  more  seeds  than  the  self- fertilised  fluwers ;  and 
although  the  plants  i-aised  from  the  former  were  taller 
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than  those  from  the  latter,  they  were  not  no  in  ai 
e<>rre8[Mjndiii^  degree.    With  Nicotiana   the    flowe 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  were  more  productii 
thuu  thotf(i  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  slightly  differei 
V(irit*ty;  yrt  the  plants  raised  from  the  latter  seec 
were  much  taller,  heavier,  and  more  hardy  than  thoc 
raist^l  fn)m  the  self-fertilised  seeds.     On  the  othc 
hand,  the  erosse<l    seedlings    of    Eschscholtzia  wei 
neither   taller    nor    heavier    than    the  self-fertilisec 
although  the  crossed  flowers  were  far  more  productiv 
than  the  s<*If-f(*rtiliH('d.    But  the  best  evidence*  of 
want  of  corres[x>nden(;e  between  the  number  of  seed 
produced  by  crossed  and    self-fertilised  flowers,  an 
the  vigour  of  the  uiTspriug  raised  from  them,  is  afforde< 
by  the  plants  of  the  i3razilian  and  European  stock 
of  Eschscholtzia,  and  likewise  by  certain  individua 
plants  of  lieseda  odorata  ;  for  it  might  have  been  ex 
pected  that  the  seedlings  from  plants,  the  flowers  o 
which  were  excessively  self-sterile,  would  have  profite< 
in  a  greater  degree  by  a  cross,  than  the  seedlings  fron 
plants  which  were  moderately  or  fully  self-fertile,  an< 
therefore  apparently  had  no  need  to  be  crossed.     Bu 
no  such  result  followed  in  either  case:  for  instance 
the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  offspring  from  a  highlj 
self-fertile   plant  of  Reseda  odorata  were  in  average 
height  to  each  other  as  100  to  82 ;  whereas  the  similai 
offspring  from  an  excessively  self-sterile  plant  were  at 
100  to  92  in  average  height. 

With  respect  to  the  innate  fertility  of  the  plants 
of  crossed  and  self-fertilised  parentage,  given  in  the 
previous  Table  D — that  is,  the  number  of  seeds  pro- 
duced by  both  lots  when  their  flowers  were  fertilised 
in  the  same  manner, — nearly  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable,  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  any  close 
correspondence  between  their  fertility  and  powers  o( 
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growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plautg  in  the  Tables  F 
and  G-,  juat  eonaiderad.  Thus  the  crossed  and  aelf-fer- 
tiliaed  plants  of  Ipomoea,  Papaver,  Heseda  odoraia,  and 
Limnanthes  were  almost  equally  fertile,  yet  the  tbnuer 
exceeded  considerably  in  height  the  aeif-fertillBed. 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crossed  and  self-ferti- 
lised plants  of  Mimulus  and  Primula  differed  to  an 
extreme  degree  in  innate  fertility,  but  by  no  means  to 
a  corresponding  degree  in  height  or  vigour. 

In  all  the  cases  of  self-fertiliaed  flowers  included  in 
Tables  E,  P,  and  G,  these  were  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen  ;  but  there  ia  another  form  of  aelf-fertilisa- 
tioD,  viz.,  by  pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  same 
plant;  but  this  ktter  method  made  no  difference  in 
comparison  with  the  former  in  the  number  of  seeds 
produced,  or  only  a  slight  dlfterence.  Neither  with 
Digitalis  nor  Diantbus  were  more  seeds  produced  by 
the  one  method  than  by  the  other,  to  any  trustworthy 
degree.  With  Iponicea  rather  more  seeds,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  lOU  to  91,  were  produced  from  a  cross 
between  flowers  on  the  same  plant  than  from  strictly 
self-fertiiiseil  flowers ;  butr  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  result  was  accidental.  With  Origamtm  vulgare, 
however,  a  cross  between  flowers  on  plants  propagated 
by  stolons  from  the  same  stock  certainly  increased 
slightly  their  fertility.  This  likewise  occurred,  as  we 
ehall  see  in  the  next  section,  with  Eschscholtzia, 
perhaps  with  Corydalis  cava,  and  Oncidium ;  but  not 
so  with  Bignonia,  Abutilon,  Tabernfemontana,  tienecio, 
and  apparently  Reseda  odoraia. 

tieif-sierile  Plants. 

The  cases  here  to  be  described  might  have   been 

introduced  in  Table  F,  which  gives  the  relative  i'er- 

tility  of  flowei-s  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and 
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with  that  from  a  distinct  )>lant;  but  it  has  been  foun 
more  C4>nv(*ni(;nt  to  keep  them  for  separate  discussioi 
The  ])res4*nt  ciis(.*8  iiniKt  not  l>e  eonfoundoil  with  thoe 
to  be  given  in  tlu'  next  chapter  relatively  to  flowei 
which  are  sterile  wh<.Mi  inscntts  are  excluded  ;  for  sue 
sterility  de]>ends   not   merely   on   the  flowers   bein 
incapable  of  fertilisation  with  their  own  pollen,  but  o 
mechanical  cau8(>s,  by  which  their  pollen  is  prevente 
from  reaching  the  stigma,  or  on  the  pollen  and  stigm 
of  the  same  flower  being  matured  at  different  periods. 
In   the   sevcnt(M»nth  chapter  of  my  'Variation   c 
.Animals and  Tlants  underlJomestication'I  had occasio: 
to  enter  fully  on  the  prest^nt  subject;  and  I  will  there 
fore  here  give  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  C4ises  ther 
described,  but  others  must  be  added,  as  they  have  a: 
important  bearing  on  the   present  work.      Kolreute 
long   ago   described   plants  of  Verbascum  phoBnicew. 
which  (hirin<^  two  vears  wore   st(,^rile  with  their  ow] 
pollen,  Imt  wen?  easily  fertilised  by  that  of  four  othe 
species  ;  these  plants  however  afterwards  became  mor 
or  less  self-fertile  in  a  strangely  fluctuating  mannei 
Mr.  Scott  also  found  tliat  tliis  species,  as  well  as  two  o 
its  varieties,  were  self-sterile,  as   did  Gartner  in  th- 
case  of  Verhascum  nigrum.     So  it  was.  according  t< 
this  latter  author,  with  two  plants  of  Lobelia  fulgeru 
though  the   pollen   and   ovules   of  both  were   in  ai 
efficient  state  in  relation  to  other  species.    Five  specie 
of  Passiflora  and  certain  individuals  of  a  sixth  specie 
have  been  found  sterile  with  their  own  pollen;  but  sligh 
changes  in  their  conditions,  such  as  being  grafted  oi 
another  stock  or  a  change  of  temperature,  renderec 
them  self-fertile.     Flowers  on   a   completely  self-im- 
potent plant  of  Passiflora  alata  fertilised  with  poller 
from  its  own  self-impotc^iit  seedlings  were  quite  fertile 
Mr.  Scott,  and  afterwards  Mr.  JVIunro,  found  that  some 
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species  of  Oneidium  and  of  Maxillaria  cultivated  in  a 
hothouse  in  Edinburgh  were  quite  sterile  with  their 
own  pollen ;  and  Fritz  MuUer  found  this  to  be  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  Orchidaceous  genera 
growing  in  their  native  home  of  South  Brazil.*  He 
also  discovered  that  the  pollen-masses  of  some  orchids 
acted  on  their  own  stigmas  like  a  poison;  and  it 
appears  that  Gartner  formerly  observed  indications  of 
this  extraordinary  fact  in  the  case  of  some  other 
plants. 

Fritz  Miiller  also  states  that  a  species  of  Bignonia 
and  Tdbernsemontana  echinata  are  both  sterile  with 
their  own  pollen  in  their  native  country  of  Brazil,  f 
Several  Amaryllidaceous  and  Liliaceous  plants  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  Hildebrand  observed  with  care 
CorydaJis  cava,  and  found  it  completely  self-sterile ;  J 
but  according  to  Caspary  a  few  self-fertilised  seeds 
are  occasionally  produced:  CorydaUs  halleri  is  only 
slightly  self-sterile,  and  G.  intermedia  not  at  all  so.  § 
In  another  Fumariaceous  genus,  Hypecoum,  Hildebrand 
observed  ||  that  H.  grandijlorum  was  highly  self-sterile, 
whilst  H.  p7*ocumbens  was  fairly  self-fertile.  Thunhergia 
alata  kept  by  me  in  a  warm  greenhouse  was  self-sterile 
early  in  the  season,  but  at  a  later  period  produced 
many  spontaneously  self-fertilised  fruits.  So  it  was 
with  Papaver  vagum :  another  species,  P.  alpinum,  was 
found  by  Professor  H.  Hoffmann  to  be  quite  self- 
sterile  excepting  on  one  occasion  ;1[  whilst  P.  somni- 
ferum  has  been  with  me  always  completely  self-fertile. 

Eschscholtzia  californica,  —  This  species  deserves  a 
fuller   consideration.      A   plant   cultivated   by   Fritz 

*  *  Bot.  Zeitung/  1868,  p.  1 14.  §  *  Bot.  Zeitunj?,*  Junt-  27, 1873. 

t  Ibid.  1868,  p.  626,  and  1870,  ||   'Jahrb.   fur  wias.   Botanik,' 

p.  274.  B.  vii.  p.  464. 

X  *  Beport  of  the  International  ^   *  Zur    Speciesfrage,'    1876, 

Uort.  Congre88,M86e.  p,  i7, 
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Mnl  \oT  in  Sonth  Brazil  happened  to  flower  a  month  befi 
nny  of  the  othrrs,  and  it  did  not  produce  a  sinf 
ca)»suIo.  This  le<l  him  to  make  further  obseryatic 
during  the  next  six  generations,  and  he  found  that 
his  plants  wore  completely  sterile,  unless  they  w< 
crossed  by  inscH'ts  or  were  artificially  fertilised  wi 
p(jllen  from  a  distinct  plant,  in  which  case  they  wi 
completely  fertile.*  I  was  much  surprised  at  this  fa 
as  I  had  found  that  English  plants,  when  covered 
a  net,  set  a  oonsiderahlo  number  of  capsules ;  and  tl 
tho»e  eontiiined  soods  by  weight,  compared  with  the 
on  plants  intereroased  by  the  bees,  as  71  to  1( 
Professor  llildebrand,  however,  found  this  speci 
niueh  niont  self-stt^rile  in  (lermany  than  it  was  wi 
me  in  England,  fur  the  capsules  produced  by  se 
fertilised  flowt^rs,  ccmipared  with  those  from  intercross 
flowers,  contained  seeds  in  the  ratio  of  only  11  to  IC 
At  my  request  Fritz  ^liiller  sent  me  from  Brazil  see 
of  his  self-sterile  plants,  from  which  I  raised  seedling 
Two  of  th(?se  were  eovered  with  a  net,  and  one  product 
spontiineously  only  a  single  capsule  containing  no  go< 
seeds,  but  yet,  when  artificially  fertilised  with  its  ov 
pollen,  produced  a  few  capsules.  The  other  plant  pr 
duced  spontaneously  under  the  net  eight  capsules,  oi 
of  which  contained  no  less  than  thirty  seeds,  and  c 
an  average  about  ten  seeds  per  capsule.  Eight  flowe: 
on  these  tw^o  plants  were  artificially  self-fertilised,  an 
produced  seven  capsules,  containing  on  an  averag 
twelve  seeds ;  eight  other  flowers  were  fertilised  wit 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  of  the  Brazilian  stock,  an 
produced  eight  capsules,  containing  on  an  averag 
about  eighty  seeds :  this  gives  a  ratio  of  15  seeds  fc 
the  self-fertilised    capsules    to   100  for   the  crosse 

♦  *Bot.  Zeitung/  1868,  p.  115,  and  1869,  p.  228. 
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capsules.  Later  in  tlie  aeaaoa  twelve  other  flowers  on 
these  two  plants  were  artificially  self-fertilised ;  bat 
they  yielded  only  two  capsules,  containing  tliree  and 
six  seeds.  It  appears  therefore  that  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  Brazil  favours  the  self-fertility 
of  this  plant,  whilst  a  still  lower  temperature  lessens  it. 
As  soon  as  the  two  plants  which  had  heen  cuvored  by 
the  net  were  uncovered,  they  were  visited  by  many 
bees,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how  quickly 
they  became,  even  the  more  sterile  plant  of  the  two, 
covered  with  young  capsules.  On  the  following  year 
eight  flowers  on  plants  of  the  BniziUan  stock  of  self- 
fertilised  parentage  (i.e.,  grandchildren  of  the  plants 
which  grew  in  Brazil)  were  again  self-fertiliaed,  and 
produced  five  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  27'4 
seeds,  with  a  maximum  in  one  of  forty-two  seeds ;  so 
that  their  self-fertility  had  evidently  increased  greatly 
by  being  reared  for  two  generations  in  England.  On 
the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  plants  of  the  Brazilian 
stock  are  much  more  self-fertile  in  this  country  than 
in  Brazil,  and  less  so  than  plants  of  the  English  stock 
in  England ;  so  that  the  plants  of  Brazilian  parentage 
retained  by  inheritance  some  of  their  former  sexual 
constitution.  Conversely,  seeds  from  English  plants 
sent  by  me  to  Fritz  Miiller  and  grown  in  Brazil,  were 
much  more  self-fertile  than  his  plants  which  had  been 
cultivated  there  for  several  generations  ;  but  he  informs 
me  that  one  of  the  plants  of  English  parentage  which 
did  not  flower  the  first  year,  and  was  thus  exposed  for 
two  seasons  to  the  climate  of  Brazil,  proved  quite  self- 
sterile,  like  a  Brazilian  plant,  showing  how  quickly 
the  climate  had  acted  on  its  sexual  constitution. 

AbtUilon  darvAnii. — Reeds  of  this  plant  were  sent 
me  by  Fritz  Mnller,  who  found  it,  as  well  as  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  quite  sterile  fa  its 
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native  home  of  South  Bnizil,  unless  fertilised  wii 
{>onen  from  a  distinct  phmt,  either  artificially  • 
nutunilly  by  humming-birds.*  Several  plants  we 
nxm'A  from  these  hihkIs  and  kept  in  the  hoihouc 
They  j)rodueod  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring,  ai 
tw(»nty  of  them  wore  fertilised,  some  with  pollen  fifa 
the  same  flower,  and  some  with  pollen  from  otb< 
flowers  on  th<;  sumo  plants ;  but  not  a  single  capsu 
was  thus  ])nMlue(i<l,  yet  the  stigmas  twenty-seven  hou 
after  tho  application  of  the  ])oIlcn  were  penetrated  I 
the  pollen-tubos.  At  the  same  time  nineteen  flowe 
were  ero88c<l  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant,  an 
these  pro(luc(id  thirteen  capsules,  all  abounding  wit 
fine  seeds.  A  greater  number  of  capsules  would  ha,\ 
been  produced  by  the  cross,  had  not  some  of  the  nin< 
teen  flowers  been  im  a  plant  which  was  afterwarc 
proved  to  bo  from  some  unknown  cause  completel 
st(;ril(;  with  pollen  of  any  kind.  Thus  far  these  plam 
behaved  exactly  like  those  in  Brazil ;  but  later  in  th 
season,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June,  the 
began  to  produce  under  a  net  a  few  spontaneousl 
self-fertilised  capsules.  As  soon  as  this  occurre( 
sixteen  flowers  were  fertilised  witli  their  own  pollei 
and  these  produced  five  capsules,  containing  on  a 
average  3*4  seeds.  At  the  same  time  I  selected  b 
chance  four  capsules  from  tlie  uncovered  plants  gro\i 
ing  close  by,  the  flowers  of  which  I  had  seen  visite 
by  humble-bees,  and  these  contained  on  an  averag 
21  •  5  seeds ;  so  that  the  seeds  in  the  naturally  intei 
crossed  capsules  to  those  in  the  self-fertilised  capsule 
were  as  100  to  16.  The  interesting  point  in  this  cas 
is  that  these  plants,  which  were  unnaturally  treated 
by  being  grown  in  pots  in  a  hothouse,  under  anothe 

♦  *  Jeuaische  Zeitschr.  fiir  Naturwiss.'  B,  vii.  1872,  p.  22,  and  }^. 
p.  HI, 
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hemisphere,  with  a  complete  reversal  of  the  seasons, 
were  thus  rendered  slightly  self-fertile,  whereas  they 
seem  always  to  be  completely  self-sterile  in  their 
native  home. 

Senecio  cruentus  {greenhome  varieties,  cominordy 
called  Cinerarias,  probably  derived  from  several  fruticose 
or  herbaceous  species  much  intercrossed*). — Two  purple- 
flowered  varieties  were  placed  under  a  net  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  four  corymbs  on  each  were  re- 
peatedly brushed  with  flowers  from  the  other  plant, 
so  that  their  stigmas  were  well  covered  with  each 
other's  pollen.  Two  of  the  eight  corymbs  thus  treated 
produced  very  few  seeds,  but  the  other  six  produced 
on  an  average  41  •  3  seeds  per  corymb,  and  these  ger- 
minated well.  The  stigmas  on  four  other  corymbs  on 
both  plants  were  well  smeared  with  pollen  from  the 
flowers  on  their  own  corymbs ;  these  eight  corymbs 
produced  altogether  ten  extremely  poor  seeds,  which 
proved  incapable  of  germinating.  I  examined  many 
flowers  on  both  plants,  and  found  the  stigmas  sponta- 
neously covered  with  pollen ;  but  they  produced  not  a 
single  seed.  These  plants  were  afterwards  left  un- 
covered in  the  same  house  where  many  other  Cinerarias 
were  in  flower ;  and  the  flowers  were  frequently  visited 
by  bees.  They  then  produced  plenty  of  seed,  but  one 
of  the  two  plants  less  than  the  other,  as  this  species 
shows  some  tendency  to  be  dioecious. 

The  trial  was  repeated  on  another  variety  with 
white  petals  tipped  with  red.  Many  stigmas  on  two 
corymbs  were  covered  with  pollen  from  the  foregoing 
purple  variety,  and  these  produced  eleven  and  twenty- 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  lieves  that  Senecio  cruentus^  tua- 

Moore  aud  to  Mr.  Tliiselton  Dyer  silaginis,  and    perhaps  heritieri, 

fur  giving  me   information   with  maderen>ii8  and  poptUifolins  have 

respect  to  the  varieties  on  wliich  all  been  more  or  less  blended  to* 

I  experimented.     Mr.  Moore  be-  gether  in  our  Cinerarias. 
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two  seeils,  which  germinated  well.  A  large  number  o\ 
the  stigmas  on  sevenU  of  the  other  corymbs  were  re- 
peattnlly  8meare<l  with  pollen  from  their  own  corymb ; 
but  they  yielded  only  five  very  poor  seeds,  which  were 
incapable  of  germination.  Therefore  the  above  three 
plants  l)elonging  to  two  varieties,  though  growing 
vigonmsly  and  fertile  with  pollen  from  either  of  the 
other  two  plants,  were  utterly  sterile  with  pollen  firom 
other  flowers  on  the  same  plant 

lieseda  odorata. — Having  observed  that  certain  in- 
dividuals were  self  sterile,  I  covered  during  the 
sunuiier  of  18<)8  seven  plants  under  separate  nets,  and 
will  call  these  plants  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  They  all 
apiK-'ured  to  be  quite  sterile  with  their  own  pollen, 
but  fertile  with  that  of  any  other  plant.    • 

Fourteen  flowers  on  A  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  B  or  C,  and  produced  thirteen  fine  capsules. 
Sixte(;n  flowers  wore  fertilised  with  pollen  from  other 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  yielded  not  a  single 
capsule. 

Fourteen  flowers  on  B  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  A,  C,  or  D,  and  all  produced  capsules ;  some  of 
these  were  not  very  fine,  yet  they  contained  plenty  of 
seeds.  Eighteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  produced 
not  one  capsule. 

Ten  flowers  on  C  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  A, 
B,  D,  or  E,  and  produced  nine  fine  capsules.  Nineteen 
flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  other  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  and  produced  no  capsules. 

Ton  flowers  on  I)  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
A,  B,  C,  or  E,  and  produced  nine  fine  capsules. 
Eighteen  flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  other 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  produced  no  capsules. 

Seven  flowers  on  E  were  crossed  with  pollen  from 
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A,  C,  or  D,  and  all  produced  fine  o.apsules.  Eight 
flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  other  flowerB 
on  the  same  plant,  and  produced  no  capaoles. 

On  the  plants  F  and  G  uu  flowers  were  crossed,  but 
very  many  (number  not  recorded]  were  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  otiier  flowera  on  the  same  plants,  and  these 
did  not  products  a  single  capsule. 

We  thus  see  that  fifty-five  flowers  on  five  of  the 
above  plants  were  reciprocally  crossed  in  various  ways ; 
several  flowers  on  each  of  these  plants  being  ferti- 
lised with  pollen  from  several  of  the  other  plants. 
These  fifty-five  flowers  produced  fifty-two  capsules, 
almost  all  of  which  wore  of  full  size  and  contained 
an  abundance  of  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  seventy- 
nine  flowers  (besides  many  others  not  recorded)  were 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  same 
plants,  and  these  did  not  produce  a  single  capsule. 
In  one  case  in  which  I  examined  the  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  these  were 
penetrated  by  the  pollen-tubes,  although  such  pene- 
tration produced  no  effect.  Pollen  falls  generally, 
and  I  believe  always,  from  the  anthers  on  the  stigmas 
of  the  same  flower ;  yet  only  three  out  of  the 
above  seven  protected  plants  produced  spontaneously 
any  cspsules,  and  these  it  might  have  been  thought 
must  have  been  self-fertilised.  There  were  altogetlter 
seven  such  capsules ;  but  as  they  were  all  seated  close 
to  the  artificially  crossed  flowers,  I  can  hardly  douht 
that  a  few  grains  of  foreign  pollen  had  accidentally 
fallen  on  their  stigmas.  Besides  the  above  seven 
plants,  four  others  were  kept  covered  under  the  same 
large  net;  and  some  of  these  produced  here  and 
there  in  the  most  capricious  manner  little  groups 
of  capsules ;  and  this  makes  me  believe  that  a  bee, 
many  of  which  settled  on  the  outside  of  the  net,  being 
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attracted  by  the  odour,  had  on  some  one  oocasioi 
found  an  entrance,  and  had  intercrofleed  a  few  of  tfa 
flowers. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  four  plants  raised  from  fiea 
seeds  were  carefully  protected  under  separate  nets 
and  now  the  result  was  widely  different  to  what  it  ws 
before.  Three  of  these  protected  plants  became  actnall; 
loaded  with  capsules,  especially  during  the  early  par 
of  the  summer ;  and  this  fact  indicates  that  tempen 
turo  {iroduces  some  effect,  but  the  experiment  giyei 
in  the  following  paragraph  shows  that  the  innate  oon 
stitution  of  the  plant  is  a  far  more  important  element 
The  fourth  plant  produced  only  a  few  capsules,  man; 
of  them  of  small  size ;  yet  it  was  far  more  self-fertil 
than  any  of  the  seven  plants  tried  during  the  previon 
year.  The  flowers  on  four  small  branches  of  thi 
semi-self-sterile  plant  were  smeared  with  pollen  fron 
one  of  the  other  plants,  and  they  all  produced  fin< 
capsules. 

As  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  difference  in  tht 
results  of  tlie  trials  made  during  the  two  previoui 
years,  six  fresh  plants  were  protected  by  separate  net 
in  the  year  1870.  Two  of  these  proved  almost  com 
pletely  self-sterile,  for  on  carefully  searching  them  ] 
found  only  three  small  capsules,  each  containing  eithei 
one  or  two  seeds  of  small  size,  which,  however,  ger- 
minated. A  few  flowers  on  both  these  plants  were 
reciprocally  fertilised  with  each  other's  pollen,  and 
a  few  with  pollen  from  one  of  the  following  self- 
fertile  plants,  and  all  these  flowers  produced  fine 
capsules.  The  four  other  plants  whilst  still  remaining 
protected  beneath  the  nets  presented  a  wonderful 
contrast  (though  one  of  them  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  than  the  others),  for  they  became  actually 
cHJvered  with  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules,  as 
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those 


,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  as  fine  i 
on  the  UQpiotected  plants  growing  near. 

The  above  threo  spontaneously  self-fertiliaed  cap- 
sules produced  by  the  two  almost  completely  self- 
Bterile  plants,  contained  altogether  five  seeds;  and 
from  these  I  raised  in  the  following  year  (1871)  five 
plants,  which  were  kept  under  separate  nets.  They 
grew  to  an  extraordiaarily  large  size,  and  on  August 
2E)th  were  examined.  At  first  sight  they  appeared 
entirely  destitute  of  capsules ;  but  on  carefully  search- 
ing their  many  branches,  two  or  three  capsules  were 
found  on  three  of  the  plants,  half-a-dozen  on  the 
fourth,  and  about  eighteen  on  the  fifth  plant.  But  all 
these  capsules  were  small,  some  being  empty ;  the 
greater  number  contained  only  a  single  seed,  and  very 
rarely  more  than  one.  After  this  examination  the 
nets  were  taken  off,  and  the  bees  immediately  carried 
pollen  from  one  of  these  almost  aelf-sterile  plants 
to  the  other,  for  no  other  plants  grew  near.  After  a 
few  weeks  the  ends  of  the  branches  on  all  five  plants 
became  covered  with  capsules,  presenting  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  lower  and  naked  parts  of  the  same 
long  branches.  These  five  plants  therefore  inherited 
almost  exactly  the  same  sexual  constitution  as  their 
parents ;  and  without  doubt  a  self-sterite  race  of 
Mignonette  could  have  been  easily  established. 

Beseda  lutea. — Plants  of  this  species  were  raised 
irom  seeds  gathered  from  a  group  of  wild  planta  grow- 
ing at  no  great  distance  from  my  garden.  After 
caaually  observing  that  some  of  these  plants  were  aelf- 
aterile,  two  plants  taken  by  hazard  were  protected 
under  separate  neta.  One  of  these  soon  became 
covered  with  spontaneously  self-fertilised  capsules,  as 
numerous  as  those  on  the  surrounding  unprotected 
planla ;    so   that  it   was   evidently   quite   self-fertile. 
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The  other  plant  was  partially  Belf-gterile,  producu 
very  few  ea|>sule8,  many  of  which  mete  of  ami 
size.  When,  however,  this  plant  had  grown  ta 
the  iip{N>m]08t  branches  became  pressed  against  ti 
not  and  grew  crooked,  and  in  this  position  the  be 
wore  able  to  suck  the  flowers  through  the  meshes,  ai 
brought  {Millen  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  plani 
Yliose  branches  then  became  loaded  with  capsule 
the  othor  and  lower  branches  remaining  almost  bai 
The  sexual  constitution  of  this  species  is  therefo 
similar  to  that  of  Beseda  odonUa. 

Concluding  lieinark»  on  self-stertle  Plants. 

In  order  to  favour  as   far  as  possible  the  self-fe: 
tilisution   of  sonic  of  the   foregoing  plants,  all   tl 
flowers  on  E&'eda  odorata  and  some  of  those  on   th 
Abutilon    were    fertilised    with    pollen    from    oth( 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  instead  of  with  their  ow 
pollen,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Senecio  with  pollen  froi 
other  flowers  on  the  same  corymb ;  but  this  made  n 
difference  in  the  result.     Fritz  MuUer  tried  both  kind 
of  self  fertilisation  in  the  case  of  Bignonia,  Tabema 
montana  and  Abutilon,  likewise  with  no  difference  ii 
the  result.     With   Eschselioltzia,   however,  he  foum 
that   pollen   from   other   flowers  on   the   same    plan 
was   a   little    more    effective   than   pollen   from   tli< 
same   flower.     So  did   Hildebrand*   in   Germany ;  si 
thirteen  out  of  fourteen  flowers  of  Eschscholtzia  thuj 
fertilised  set  capsules,  these  containing  on  an  averag€ 
9  •  5  seeds  ;  whereas  only  fourteen  flowers  out  of  twenty- 
one   fertilised    with   their   own   pollen    set   capsules^ 
these  containing  on  an  average  9  •  0  seeds.    Eildebrand 


•  < 
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found  a  trace  of  a  similar  difiference  with  Gorydalis 
cava,  as  did  Fritz  Miiller  with  an  Oncidium.* 

In  considering  the  several  cases  above  given  of 
cjomplete  or  almost  complete  self-sterility,  we  are  first 
struck  with  their  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Their  number  is  not  at  present 
large,  for  they  can  be  discovered  only  by  protecting 
plants  from  insects  and  then  fertilising  them  with 
pollen  from  another  plant  of  the  same  species  and  with 
their  own  pollen ;  and  the  latter  must  be  proved  to 
be  in  an  efficient  state  by  other  trials.  Unless  all 
this  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  their 
self-sterility  may  not  be  due  to  the  male  or  female 
reproductive  organs,  or  to  both,  having  been  affected 
by  changed  conditions  of  life.  As  in  the  course  of  my 
experiments  I  have  found  three  new  cases,  and  as  Fritz 
Miiller  has  observed  indications  of  several  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  far 
from  rare.f 

As  with  plants  of  the  same  species  and  parentage, 
some  individuals  are  self-sterile  and  others  self-fertile, 
of  which  fact  Reseda  odorata  offers  the  most  striking 
instances,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  species  of 
the  same  genus  differ  in  this  same  manner.  Thus 
Verbascum  phoeniceum  and  nigrum  are  self- sterile,  whilst 
V.  thapsvs  and  lychnitis  are  quite  self-fertile,  as  I 
know  by  trial.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
some  of  the  species  of  Papaver,  Gorydalis,  and  of  other 
genera.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  to  self-sterility 
certainly  runs  to  a  certain  extent  in  groups,  as  we  see 

<  Variaition    undor  Domesti-  Chronicle/  1868,  p.   1286)  states 

OBtion,'  ohap.  xvii.  2nd  edit.  vol.  that  Lilium  auratum,  Impatiena 

ii.  pp.  113-115.  pcdiida  and  fnlvd,  and  Forsythia 

t  Mr.  Wilder,  the  editor  of  a  Hridissima,  cannot  be  fertilised 

horticultural  journal  in  the  United  with  their  own  pollen. 
StattfS   (quoted    in    *  Gurdeners' 
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in  the  genus  Pussiflora,  and  with  the  Vandeae  amongst 
Orchids. 

Self-sterility  differs  much  in  degree  in  different 
plants.  In  thuse  extraordinary  cases  in  which  pollen 
from  the  same  flower  acts  on  the  stigma  like  a  poison, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  plants  would  never  yield  a 
single  self-fertilised  seed.  Other  plants,  like  Carydalig 
cava,  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  produce  a  few 
self-fertilised  seeds.  A  large  number  of  species,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Table  F,  are  less  fertile  with  their  own 
pollen  than  with  that  from  another  plant ;  and  lastly, 
some  species  are  perfectly  self-fertile.  Even  with  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  just  remarked, 
some  are  utterly  self-sterile,  others  moderately  so,  and 
some  perfectly  self-fertile.  The  cause,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  renders  many  plants  more  or  less  sterile 
with  their  own  pollen,  that  is,  when  they  are  self- 
fertilised,  must  be  different,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  that  which  determines  the  difference  in  height, 
vigour,  and  fertility  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  self- 
fertilised  and  crossed  seeds;  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  two  classes  of  cases  do  not  by  any  means 
run  parallel.  This  want  of  parallelism  would  be 
intelligible,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  self-sterility 
depended  solely  on  the  incapacity  of  the  pollen-tubes 
to  penetrate  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  deeply 
enough  to  reach  the  ovules  ;  whilst  the  greater  or  less 
vigorous  growth  of  the  seedlings  no  doubt  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  pollen-grains  and 
ovules.  Now  it  is  certain  that  with  some  plants  the 
stigmatic  secretion  does  not  properly  excite  the  pollen- 
grains,  so  that  the  tubes  are  not  properly  developed, 
if  the  pollen  is  taken  from  the  same  flower.  This  is 
the  case  according  to  Fritz  Miiller  witli  Eschscholtzia, 
for  he  found  that  the  pollen-tubes  did  not  penetrate 
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the  stigma  deeply ;"  and  with  the  Orchidaceous  genua 
Notylia  they  failed  altogether  to  penetrate  it. 

With  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  species,  an  illegiti- 
mate union  between  plants  of  the  same  form  presents 
the  closest  analogy  with  self-fertilisation,  whilst  a 
legitimate  union  closely  resembles  cross-fertilisation; 
and  here  again  the  lessened  fertility  or  complete 
sterility  of  an  illegitimate  union  depends,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  incapacity  for  interaction  between  the 
pollen-graina  and  stigma.  Thus  with  Linum  grandi- 
florum,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,!  not  more  than  two 
or  three  out  of  hundreds  of  pollen-grains,  either  of  the 
long-styled  or  short-styled  form,  when  placed  on  the 
stigma  of  their  own  form,  emit  their  tubes,  and  these 
do  not  penetrate  deeply ;  nor  does  tho  stigma  itself 
change  colour,  as  occurs  when  it  is  legitimately 
fertilised. 

On  the  other  hand  the  difference  in  innate  fertility, 
as  well  as  in  growth  between  plants  raised  from  crossed 
and  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  the  difference  in  fertility 
and  growth  between  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
offspring  of  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  plants,  must 
depend  on  some  incompatibihty  between  the  sexual 
elements  contained  within  the  pollen-grains  and  ovules^ 
as  it  is  through  their  union  that  new  organisms  are 
developed. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  more  immediate  cause  of 
self-sterility,  we  clearly  see  that  in  most  cases  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  conditions  to  which  the  plants  have 
been  subjected.  Thus  Eschschoitzia  is  completely  self- 
sterile  in  the  hot  climate  of  Brazil,  but  is  perfectly 
fertile  there  with  the  pollen  of  any  other  individual. 
The  offspring  of  Brazilian  plants  became  i     ~     "      " 


•  -Bot.  Zeitimg,'  lB68,Bp.ll*, 
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in  a  single  generation  partially  self-fertiley  and  s 
more  so  in  the  second  generation.     Converselv, 
offspring  of  English   plants,  after  growing  for  1 
seasons  in  Brazil,  became  in  the  first  generation  qi 
self-sterile.    Again,  Abuiilon  darwinii^  which  is   » 
sterile  in  its  native  home   of  Brazil,  became  mo 
rately  self-fertile  in  a  single  generation  in  an  Engl 
hothouse.    Some  other  plants  are  self-sterile  during  1 
early  |)art  of  the  year,  and  later  in  the  season  beoo: 
self-fertile.     Fassijiora  alata  lost  its  self-sterility  wl 
grafted  on  another  species.     With  Reseda,  howev 
in  which  some  individuals  of  the  same  parentage  t 
self-sterile  and  others  are  self-fertile,  we  are  forced 
our  ignorance  to  speak  of  the  cause  as  due  to  sp 
tan6ous  variability ;  but  wo  should  remember  that  1 
progenitors   of  these  plants,  either  on.  the   male 
female   side,   may  have   been  exposed   to   somewl 
different  conditions.     The  power  of  the  environme 
thus  to  affect  so  readily  and  in  so  peculiar  a  mam 
the  reproductive  organs,   is  a   fact   which   has   ma 
important    bearings;  and    I    have  therefore   thoug 
the  foregoing  details  worth  giving.     For  instance,  t 
sterility  of  many  animals  and  plants  imder  chang 
conditions  of  life,  such  as  confinement,  evidently  com 
within    the    same    general    principle    of  the   sexu 
system  being  easily  affected  by  the  environment, 
has  already  been  proved,  that  a  cross  between  plan 
which  have  been  self-fertilised  or  intercrossed  durii 
several   generations,  having  been   kept  all   the  tin 
under   closely   similar    conditions,   does   not    bene 
the  offspring;   and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a   cro 
between  plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  differe] 
conditions  benefits  the  offspring  to  an  extraordinai 
degree.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  some  degrt 
of  differentiation  in  the  sexual  system  is  necessary  fi 
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tlie  fall  fertility  of  the  parent- pi  ants  and  for  the  full 
vigour  of  their  offspring.  It  seems  also  probable  that 
with  those  plants  which  are  capable  of  complete  self- 
fertilisation,  the  male  and  female  elements  and  organs 
already  differ  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  excite  their 
mutual  interaction ;  but  that  when  such  plants  are 
taken  to  another  country,  and  become  in  consequence 
eolf-sterile,  their  sexual  elements  and  org'ana  are  bo 
acted  on  as  to  be  rendered  too  uniform  for  such  inter- 
action, like  those  of  a  self-fertilised  plant  long 
cultivated  under  the  same  conditions.  Conversely,  we 
may  further  infer  that  plants  which  are  self-sterile  in 
tlieir  native  country,  but  become  self-fertile  under 
changed  conditions,  have  their  sexual  elements  so  acted 
on,  that  they  become  sufficiently  differentiated  for 
mutual  interaction. 

We  know  that  self-fertilised  seedlings  are  inferior  in 
many  respects  to  those  from  a  cross ;  eind  as  with 
plants  in  a  state  of  nature  pollen  from  the  same 
flower  can  hardly  fail  to  be  often  left  by  insects  or  by 
the  wind  on  the  stigma,  it  seems  at  first  sight  highly 
probable  that  self-sterility  has  been  gradually  acquired 
through  natural  selection  in  order  to  prevent  self- 
fertilisation.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  belief 
that  the  structure  of  some  flowers,  and  the  dichogamous 
condition  of  many  others,  suffice  to  prevent  the  pollen 
reaching  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower ;  for  we  should 
remember  that  with  most  species  many  Sowers 
expand  at  the  same  time,  and  that  pollen  from  the 
same  plant  is  equally  injurious  or  nearly  so  as 
that  from  the  same  flower.  Nevertheless,  the  belief 
that  self-sterility  is  a  quality  which  has  been  gradually 
acquired  for  the  special  purpose  of  preventing  self- 
fertilisation  must,  I  believe,  be  rejected.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  close  correspondence  in  degree 
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between  the  sterility  of  the  parent-plants  when  f 
fertilised,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  offspring  bc 
in  vigour  by  this  process;  and  some  such  corresj 
dence  might  have  been  expected  if  selfH3terility 
been  acquired  on  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  c 
fertilisation.    The  fact   of  individuals  of   the  si 
IHirentiigo  differing  greatly  in  their  degree  of  e 
sterility  is  likewise  opposed  to  such  a  belief;  nnl 
indeed,   we   suppose  that    certain    individuals   h 
l)een    rcn(lere<l  self-sterile    to    favour    intercross] 
whilst   other    individuals    have   been   rendered   s 
fertile  to  ensure  the  propagation  of  the  species.     [ 
fact  of  self-sterile  individuals  appearing   only  o< 
sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Lobelia,  does  not  com 
nance  this  latter  view.     But  the  strongest  argmn 
against  the  belief  that  sclf-stcrility  has  been  acqui 
to   prevent   self- fertilisation,    is   the   immediate    < 
powerful  cflect  of  changed  conditions  in  either  caus 
or   in  removing  self-sterility.     We  are  not  theref 
justified  in  admitting  that  this  peculiar  state  of 
reproductive    system    has    been    gradually   acqui; 
through  natural  selection  ;  but  we  must  look  at  it 
an  ineideiitxil  result,  dependent  on  the  conditions 
which  the  plants  have  been  subjected,  like  the  ordim 
sterility  caused  in  the  case  of  animals  by  confineme 
and  in  the  case  of  plants  by  too  much  manure,  heat,  < 
I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  maintain  that  self-steril 
may  not  sometimes  be  of  service  to  a  plant  in  preventi 
self-fertilisation ;  but  there  are  so  many  other  me^ 
by  which  this  result  might  be  prevented  or  render 
difficult,  including  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapi 
the  prepotency   of  pollen   from  a  distinct  individi 
over  a  plant's  own  pdlen,  that  self- sterility  seems  . 
almost  superfluous  acquirement  for  this  purpose. 
Finally,  the  most  interesting  point  in  regard  to  9© 
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sterile  plants  is  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the 
advantage,  or  rather  of  the  necessity,  of  some  degree  or 
kind  of  differentiation  in  the  sexual  elements,  in  order 
that  they  should  unite  and  give  birth  to  a  new  being. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  five  plants  of  Reseda  odorata 
which  were  selected  by  chance,  could  be  perfectly 
fertilised  by  pollen  taken  from  any  one  of  them,  but 
not  by  their  own  pollen ;  and  a  few  additional  trials 
were  made  with  some  other  individuals,  which  I  have 
not  thought  worth  recording.  So  again,  Hildebrand 
and  Fritz  Miiller  frequently  speak  of  self-sterile  plants 
being  fertile  with  the  pollen  of  any  other  individual ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  these 
could  hardly  have  escaped  their  observation  and  my 
own.  We  may  therefore  confidently  assert  that  a 
self-sterile  plant  can  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  any 
one  out  of  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  but  not  by  its  own.  Now  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  the  sexual  organs  and 
elements  of  every  individual  can  have  been  specialised 
with  respect  to  every  other  individual.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  sexual  elements 
of  each  differ  slightly  in  the  same  diversified  manner 
as  do  their  external  characters ;  and  it  has  often  been 
remarked  that  no  two  individuals  are  absolutely 
alike.  Therefore  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  differences  of  an  analogous  and  indefinite  nature 
in  the  reproductive  system  are  sufficient  to  excite  the 
mutual  action  of  the  sexual  elements,  and  that  unless 
there  be  such  differentiation  fertility  fails. 

The  appearance  of  highly  self-fertUe  Varieties. — We 
have  just  seen  that  the  degree  to  which  flowers  are 
capable  of  being  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  differs 
much,  both  with  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  and 
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sometimes  with  the  individuals  of  the  same  spec 
iSome  allied  cases  of  the  ap{)earaiice  of  varieties  whi 
when  self-fertilised,  yield  more  seed  and  produce ' 
spring  growing  taller  than  their  self-fertilised  parei 
or  than  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  correspond] 
generation,  will  now  be  considered. 

Firstly,  in  the  third  and    fourth   generations 
Mimvlua  luteus,    a    tall   variety,    often    alluded 
having   large   white   flowers   blotched   with  crims 
ap{)cared    amongst    both    the   intercrossed  and   si 
fertilised  plants.     It  prevailed  in  all  the  later  w 
fertilised  generations  to  the  exclusion  of  every  oil 
variety,  and  transmitted  its  characters  faithfully,  I 
dis2ipj)eared   from   the   intercrossed  plants,  owing 
doubt  tu  tlieir  characters  being  repeatedly  blend^ 
crossing.     The  self- fertilised  plants  belonging  to  tl 
variety  were  not  only  taller,  but  more  fertile  than  t 
intercrossed  plants ;  though  these  latter  in  the  earl: 
generations  were  much  taller  and  more  fertile  than  t 
self-fertilised  plants.     Thus  in  the  fifth  generation  t 
self-fertilised  plants  were  to  the  intercrossed  in  heig 
as  126  to  100.     In  the  sixth   generation   they  we 
likewise  much   taller  and  finer  plants,  but  were  n 
actually  measured ;  they  produced  capsules  compart 
with  those  on  the  intercrossed  plants,  in  number,  as  h 
to   100;  and   the  self-fertilised   capsules  contained 
greater  number  of  seeds.     In  the  seventh  generatic 
the  self-fertilised  plants  were  to  the  crossed  in  heigj 
as  137  to  100 ;   and  twenty  flowers  on  these  self-fe 
tilised  plants  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  yieldc 
nineteen  very  fine  capsules, — a  degree  of  self-fertilii 
which  I  have  not  seen  equalled  in  any  other  case,    Th 
variety  seems  to  have  become  specially  adapted  to  proi 
in  every  way  by  self-fertilisation,  although  this  proce 
was  so  injurious  to  the  parent-plants  during  the  fir 
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four  generations.  It  should  however  be  remembered 
that  seedlings  raised  from  this  variety,  when  crossed  by 
a  fresh  Etock,  were  wonderfully  superior  in  height  and 
fertility  to  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  corresponding 
generation. 

Secondly,  in  the  sixth  self-fertilised  generation  of 
Ipomoea  a  single  plant  named  the  Hero  appeared,  which 
exceeded  by  a  little  in  height  its  intercrossed  opponent, 
— a  case  which  had  not  occurred  in  any  previous 
generation.  Hero  transmitted  the  peculiar  colour  of 
its  flowers,  as  well  as  its  increased  tallness  and  a  high 
degree  of  self-fertility,  to  its  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-gr£uidchildren.  The  self-fertilised  children 
of  Hero  were  in  height  to  other  self-fertilised  plants 
of  the  same  stock  as  100  to  85.  Ten  self-fertilised 
capsules  produced  by  the  grandchildren  contained  on 
an  average  5*2  seeds;  and  this  is  a  higher  average 
than  was  yielded  in  any  other  generation  by  the 
capsules  of  self-fertilised  flowers.  The  great-grand- 
children of  Hero  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh 
stock  were  so  unhealthy,  from  having  been  grown  at 
an  unfavourable  season,  that  their  average  height  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  self-fertilised  plants 
cannot  be  judged  of  with  any  safety ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  profited  even  by  a  cross  of  this 
kind. 

Thirdly,  the  plants  of  Nicotiana  on  which  I  experi- 
mented appear  to  come  under  the  present  class  of 
cases;  for  they  varied  in  their  sexual  constitution 
and  were  more  or  less  highly  self-fertile.  They 
were  probably  the  offspring  of  plants  which  had  been 
spontaneously  self-fertilised  under  glass  for  several 
generations  in  this  country.  The  flowers  on  the 
parent-plants  which  were  first  fertilised  by  me  with  their 
own  pollen  yielded  half  again  as  many  seeds  as  did 
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thofle  which  were  crossed ;  and  the  seedlings  re 
from  these  self-fertilised  seeds  exceeded  in  he 
those  raised  from  the  crossed  seeds  to  an  extraordi 
degree.  In  the  second  and  third  generations^  althc 
the  self-fertiliricd  plants  did  not  exceed  the  croBset 
height,  yet  their  self-fertilised  flowers  yielded  on 
occasions  considerably  more  seeds  than  the  cro 
flowers,  even  than  those  which  were  crossed  with  pc 
from  a  distinct  stock  or  variety. 

Lastly,  as  certain  individual  plants  of  Beseda  oda 
and  ItUea  are  incomparably  more  self-fertile  than  o 
individuals,  the  former  might  be  included  under 
present  heading  of  the  appearance  of  new  and  hi{ 
self-fertile  varieties.  But  in  this  case  we  should  I 
to  look  at  thc'se  two  s{)ecies  as  normally  self-stei 
and  this,  judging  by  my  experience,  appears  to  be 
correct  view. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  from  the  facts  now  gi 
that  varieties  sometimes  arise  which  when  self 
tilised  possess  an  increased  power  of  producing  s< 
and  of  growing  to  a  greater  height,  than  the  in 
crossed  or  self-fertilised  plants  of  the  correspond 
generation — all  the  plants  being  of  course  subjec 
to  the  same  conditions.  The  appearance  of  s 
varieties  is  interesting,  as  it  bears  on  the  existe 
under  nature  of  plants  which  regularly  fertilise  th 
selves,  such  as  Ophrys  apt/era  and  a  few  other  orch 
or  as  Leersia  oryzoides,  which  produces  an  abunda 
of  cleistogene  flowers,  but  most  rarely  flowers  cap^ 
of  cross  fertilisation. 

Some  observations  made  on  other  plants  lead 
to   suspect  that  self-fertilisation  is   in  some  resp< 
beneficial;  although  the  benefit  thus  derived  is  a 
rule  very  small  compared  with  that  from  a  cross  w 
a  distinct  plant.    Thus  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap 
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that  seedlings  of  IpomoBa  and  Mimnlus  raised  from 
flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  which  is  the 
strictost  possible  form  of  self- fertilisation,  were  superior 
in  height,  weight,  aud  in  early  flowering  to  the  seedlings 
raised  from  flowers  crossed  with  pollen  from  other  flowers 
on  the  same  plant ;  and  this  superiority  apparently  was 
too  strongly  marked  to  he  accidental.  Again,  the  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  the  common  pea  are  highly  self- 
fertile,  although  they  have  been  self-fertilised  for  many 
generations;  and  they  exceeded  in  height  seedlings 
from  a  cross  between  two  plants  belonging  to  the  same 
variety  in  the  ratio  of  115  to  100  ;  but  then  only  four 
pairs  of  plants  were  measured  and  compared.  The 
self-fertility  of  Priimila  vcria  increased  after  several 
generations  of  illegitimate  fertilisation,  which  is  a 
process  closely  analogous  to  self-fertilisation,  but  only 
as  long  as  the  plants  were  cultivated  under  the  same 
favourable  conditions.  I  have  also  elsewhere  shown* 
that  with  Primula  verts  and  sinensis,  equal-styled 
vurieties  occasionally  appear  which  possess  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  two  forms  combined  in  the  same  flower. 
Consequently  they  fertilise  themselves  in  a  legitimate 
manner  and  are  highly  self-fertile  ;  but  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  they  are  rather  more  fertile  than  ordinary 
plants  of  the  same  species  legitimately  fertilised  by 
pollen  from  a  distinct  individual.  Formerly  it  appeared 
to  me  probable,  that  the  increased  fertility  of  these 
dimorphic  plants  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  stigma 
lying  so  close  to  the  anthers  that  it  was  impregnated  at 
the  most  favourable  age  and  time  of  the  day ;  but  this 
explanation  is  not  applicable  to  the  above  givou  cases, 
in  which  the  flowers  were  artificially  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen. 

•  '  Joornul  Linn.  Soo.  BoL'  toI.  i.  1867,  pp.  ■117,  41A 
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Considering  tlie  fiicts  now  adduced,  indnding 
appearance  of  those  yarieties  which  aie  more  fer 
and  taller  than  their  parents  and  than  the  intercros 
plants  of  the  corresponding  generation,  it  is  difSc 
to  avoid  the  su8[ucion  that  self-fertilisation  is  in  so 
re8[XM;ts  advantageous;  though  if  this  be  really 
case,  any  such  advantage  is  as  a  rule  quite  insign 
cant  compared  with  that  from  a  cross  with  a  distL 
plant,  and  especially  with  one  of  a  £resh  stock.  Sho^ 
this  suspicion  be  hereafter  verified,  it  would  thi 
light,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  on  the  exi 
ence  of  plants  bearing  small  and  inconspicuous  flow 
which  arc  rarely  visited  by  insects,  and  therefore  i 
rarely  intercrossed. 

Relative  Weight  and  Period  of  Oerminaiion  of  Set 
from  crossed  and  selffertilised  Flowers. — ^An  eqi 
number  of  seeds  from  flowers  fertilised  with  pollen  frc 
another  plant,  and  from  flowers  fertilised  with  their  oi 
pollen,  were  weighed,  but  only  in  sixteen  cases.  Th( 
relative  weights  are  given  in  the  following  list ;  tl 
of  the  seeds  from  the  crossed  flowers  being  taken  as  1( 

Ipomcca  purpurea  (parent  plants) as  100  to  ] 

„            jy          (third  generation) an 

Salvia  coccinea n     n     ^ 

Brassica  oleracea n     n     ^ 

Iberis  umbel  lata  (second  generation) „     „     1 

Delphinium  consolida ••••  mm 

Hibiscus  africanus „     „1 

Tropeeolum  minus „„1 

Lathyrus  odoratus  (about) •••  tt     tt     ^ 

Sarothamnus  scoparius n     n 

Specularia  speculum •  n     tf 

Nemophila  insignis n     tf     ^ 

Borago  officinalis „     „     ] 

Cyclamen  persicum  (about) mm 

Fagopyrum  esculentum mm 

Canna  warscewiczi  (three  generations) m     m     ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  ten  out  of  these  sixte 
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cases  the  self-fertilised  seeds  were  either  superior  or 
equal  to  the  crossed  in  weight ;  nevertheless,  in  six  out 
of  the  ten  cases  (viz.,  with  Ipomoea,  Salvia,  Brassica, 
Tropaeolum,  Lathyrus,  and  Nemophila)  the  plants 
raised  from  these  self-fertilised  seeds  were  very  inferior 
in  height  and  in  other  respects  to  those  raised  from  the 
crossed  seeds.  The  superiority  in  weight  of  the  self- 
fertilised  seeds  in  at  least  six  out  of  the  ten  cases, 
namely,  with  Brassica,  Hibiscus,  Tropaeolum,  Nemophila, 
Borago,  and  Canna,  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  self- fertilised  capsules  containing  fewer  seeds;  for 
when  a  capsule  contains  only  a  few  seeds,  these  will  be 
apt  to  be  better  nourished,  so  as  to  be  heavier,  than 
when  many  are  contained  in  the  same  capsule.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  in  some  of  the  above 
cases,  in  which  the  crossed  seeds  were  the  heaviest,  as 
with  Sarothamnus  and  Cyclamen,  the  crossed  capsules 
contained  a  larger  number  of  seeds.  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  being  often 
the  heaviest,  it  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Brassica, 
Tropaeolum,  Nemophila,  and  of  the  first  generation  of 
Ipomoea,  that  the  seedlings  raised  from  them  were 
inferior  in  height  and  in  other  respects  to  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  crossed  seeds.  This  fact  shows 
how  superior  in  constitutional  vigour  the  crossed  seed- 
lings must  have  been,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
heavy  and  fine  seeds  tend  to  yield  the  finest  plants. 
Mr.  Galton  has  shown  that  this  holds  good  with  Lathyrus 
odoratus;  as  has  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  with  the  Swedish 
turnip,  Brassica  camjpestris  ruta  baga,  Mr.  Wilson 
separated  the  largest  and  smallest  seeds  of  this  latter 
plant,  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  the  t^o  lots 
being  as  100  to  59,  and  he  found  that  the  seedlings 
"  from  the  larger  seeds  took  the  lead  and  maintained 
their  superiority  to  the  last,  both  in  height  and  thick- 
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ncss  of  stem."*  Nor  can  this  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  seedling  turnips  be  attributed  to  the  heaviei 
seeds  having  been  of  crossed,  and  the  lighter  of  self- 
fertilised  origin,  for  it  is  known  that  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  habitually  intercrossed  by  insects. 

With  res{)ect  to  the  relative  period  of  germination  of 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds,  a  record  was  kept  in 
only  twenty-one  cases ;  and  the  results  are  very  per- 
plexing. Neglecting  one  case  in  which  the  two  lots 
germinated  simultaneously,  in  ten  cases  or  exactly  one- 
half  many  of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  germinated  before 
the  crossed,  and  in  the  other  half  many  of  the  crossed 
before  the  self-fertilised.  In  four  out  of  these  twenty 
cases,  seeds  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
were  compared  with  self-fertilised  seeds  from  one  of  the 
later  self-fertilised  generations  ;  and  here  again  in  half 
the  cases  the  crossed  seeds,  and  in  the  other  half  the 
self-fertilised  seeds,  germinated  first.  Yet  the  seedlings 
of  jMimulus  raised  from  such  self-fertilised  seeds  were 
inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  crossed  seedlings,  and  in 
the  case  of  Eschscholtzia  they  were  inferior  in  fertility. 
Unfortunately  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  lots  of 
seeds  was  ascertained  in  only  a  few  instances  in  which 
their  germination  was  observed  ;  but  with  Ipomoea  and 
I  believe  with  some  of  the  other  species,  the  relative 
lightness  of  the  self-fertilised  seeds  apparently  deter- 


♦  *  Gardenerd*  Chronicle,*  1867, 
p.  107.  Loisoleiir-Deslongchamp 
Q  LesCerealcV  1842,  pp.  208-219) 
was  It'd  by  his  observations  to 
the  extraordinary  conclusion  tliat 
the  smiiUer  gmins  of  cereals  pro- 
duce as  fine  plants  :is  the  large. 
This  conclusion  is,  however,  con- 
tradicted by  Major  Hallet's  great 
success  in  improving  wheat  by 
the  selection  of  the  finest  grains. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  man, 


by  long-continued  selection,  may 
liave  given  to  the  grains  of  the 
cereals  a  greater  amount  of  starch 
or  other  matter,  than  the  seed- 
lings can  utilise  for  their  growth. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
Humboldt  long  ago  remarked, 
that  tiio  grains  of  cereals  have 
been  rendered  attractive  to  birds 
in  a  degree  which  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  species. 
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mined  their  early  germination,  probably  owing  to  the 
smaller  mass  being  favourable  to  the  more  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  chemical  and  morphological  changes 
necessary  for  germination.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Galton  gave  me  seeds  (no  doubt  all  self-fertilised)  of 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  which  were  divided  into  two  lots  of 
heavier  and  lighter  seeds ;  and  several  of  the  former 
germinated  first.  It  is  evident  that  many  more  observa- 
tions are  necessary  before  anything  can  be  decided 
with  respect  to  the  relative  period  of  germination  of 
crossed  and  self-fertilised  seeds. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Means  op  FERnuflATiov. 

Btorility  BTi'1  fertility  of  pUntii  when  insects  arc  ezoladed — ^The  mesni 
by  wliicli  flowiTK  arc  croHS-fertilisi'd — Stracturcs  fiEivoural»le  tf)  self- 
reitiliH.itiiin-Itrliitii>n  between  the  structure  snd  oonspionousneM 
of  tlowcFH,  the  vJHits  of  InBLi-trt,  and  the  advuDtagi'S  of  cmss-fertilisa- 
tion  —  The  mcaiiH  by  which  tlowora  iire  fertilised  with  pollen 
fn>iii  a  distinct  plant — (inciter  fcrtilibing  power  of  such  pollen 
— AiicmopliilouH  hiH>oictf — Conversion  of  anemophiloos  species  into 
entoniophilouB  —  Origin  of  nectar — Anemophilous  pluntd  ^nerally 
have  their  Rexis  8e]>aratc4l  — Conversion  of  diclinous  into  herma- 
phrodite flowers — Trees  often  have  their  sexes  separated. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  I  briefly  specified  the 
various  means  by  which  cross-fertilisation  is  favoured 
or  ensured,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  sexes, — the 
maturity  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  elements  at 
different  periods,  —  the  heterostyled  or  dimorphic 
and  trimorj)hic  condition  of  certain  plants,  —  many 
mechanical  contrivances, — the  more  or  less  complete 
inefficiency  of  a  flower's  own  pollen  on  the  stigma, — and 
the  prepotency  of  pollen  from  any  other  individual 
over  that  from  the  same  plant.  Some  of  these  points 
require  further  consideration ;  but  for  full  details  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  excellent  works 
mentioned  in  the  introduction.  I  will  in  the  first  place 
give  two  lists  :  the  first,  of  plants  which  are  either  quite 
sterile  or  produce  less  than  about  half  the  full  com- 
plement of  seeds,  when  insects  are  excluded ;  and  a 
second  list  of  plants  which,  when  thus  treated,  are  fully 
fertile  or  produce  at  least  half  the  full  complement 
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of  seeds.  These  Ksts  have  been  compiled  from  the 
several  previous  tables,  with  some  additional  cases  from 
my  own  observations  and  those  of  others.  The  species 
are  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  followed  by  Lindley 
in  his  'Vegetable  Kingdom,'  The  reader  should 
observe  that  the  sterility  or  fertility  of  the  plants  in 
these  two  lists  depends  on  two  wholly  distinct  causes ; 
namely,  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  proper  means 
by  which  pollen  is  applied  to  the  stigma,  and  its  less 
or  greater  eflBciency  when  thus  applied.  As  it  is 
obvious  that  with  plants  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate, 
pollen  must  be  carried  by  some  means  from  flower  to 
flower,  such  species  are  excluded  from  the  lists ;  as 
are  likewise  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  plants,  in  which 
the  same  necessity  occurs  to  a  limited  extent.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that,  independently  of  the 
exclusion  of  insects,  the  seed-bearing  power  of  a  plant 
is  not  lessened  by  covering  it  while  in  flower  under  A 
thin  net  supported  on  a  frame ;  and  this  might  indeed 
have  been  inferred  from  the  consideration  of  the  two 
following  lists,  as  they  include  a  considerable  number 
of  species  belonging  to  the  same  genera,  some  of  which 
are  quite  sterile  and  others  quite  fertile  when  protected 
by  a  net  from  the  access  of  insects. 

List  of  Plants  which,  when  Insects  are  excluded ,  are  either 
qmte  sterile,  or  jproduce,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  less 
than  half  the  number  of  Seeds  produced  by  u/npro- 
tected  Plants. 

Passiflora  alata,  racemosa,  ccerulea,  edulis,  laurifolia,  and  some 
individuals  of  P.  quadrangularis  (Passifloracefle),  are  quite 
sterile  under  these  conditions:  see  'Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication/  chap.  xvii.  2nd  edit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  118. 

Viola  canina  (Violace»). — Perfect  flowers  quite  sterile  unless 
fertilised  by  bees,  or  artificially  fertilised. 
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F.  <ru»^.— Sets  rery  few  uid  poor  oapmikB. 

Jieaeiia  oduraUi  (BcscdaouoB).— Some  individoAlB  quite  sterila 

R,  lutea. — Some  indiyidualB  produce  Tezy  few  uid  poor  cap 
sales. 

AhutUon  diirwinii  (Malvooeffi). —  Qnite  sterile  in  Brazil:  sec 
preyious  discussion  on  solf-storile  plants. 

NymphcBu  (NymphsBaccsB). — ^Professor  Gaspary  infimns  me  fbal 
some  of  the  Hpccics  are  quite  sterile  if  insects  are  excluded. 

Ewnfah  arwizouica  (Nympliffiocctt).— Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Eew,  in- 
forms mo  that  c^pRules  from  flowers  loft  to  thomselyes,  and 
probably  n')t  visited  by  insects,  contained  fh>m  eight  to  fif- 
teen scedfl;  those  from  flowers  artificially  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant  contained  finom 
fifteen  to  thirty  seeds ;  and  that  two  flowers  fertilised  with 
pollen  brought  from  another  plant  at  Chatsworth  contained 
respectively  sixty  and  seventy-five  seeds.  I  have  given 
these  statements  because  Professor  Caspary  advances  this 
plant  as  a  case  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  cross-fertilisation:  see  Sitzxmgsberichte  der 
Fhys.-okoD.  GescU.  zu  Eonigsberg,  B.  vi.  p.  20. 

Delphinium  conmlida  (Eanunculaceffi). — ^Produces  many  capsules, 
but  these  contain  only  about  half  the  number  of  seeds  com- 
pared with  capsules  from  flowers  naturally  fertilised  by 
oeeSa 

Eachscholtzia  califurnica  (Papaveraceffi). — Brazilian  plants  quite 
sterile :  English  plants  produce  a  few  capsules. 

Papaver  vagum  (Papaveraceffi). — In  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
produced  very  few  capsules,  and  these  contained  very  few 
seeds. 

P.  alpinum, — H.  Hoflftnann  (' Speciesfrage/  1875,  p.  47)  states 
that  this  species  produced  seeds  capable  of  germination  only 
on  one  occasion. 

CorydcUis  cava  (Fumariaceffi). — Sterile :  see  the  previous  discus- 
sion on  self-sterile  plants. 

C,  solida. — I  had  a  single  plant  in  my  garden  (1863),  and  saw 
many  hive-bees  sucking  the  flowers,  but  not  a  single  seed 
was  produced.  I  was  much  surprised  at  this  fsict,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand's  discovery  that  0,  cava  is  sterile  with  its 
own  pollen  had  not  then  been  made.  He  likewise  concludes 
from  the  few  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  present 
species  that  it  is  self-sterile.  The  two  foregoing  cases  are 
interesting,  because  botanists  formerly  thought   (see,  for 
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instance,  Lecoq,  '  De  la  Ffoondntion  et  de  I'Hjbridntion,' 
1845,  p.  61,  and  Lindloy, '  Vogotablti  Kingdom,'  1853,  p.  436) 
that  all  the  Rpcciea  of  the  Fumariiiceie  were  specialty  adapted 
for  self-fertilisation. 

C  lulea. — A  covered-np  plant  produced  (.1861)  einctly  half  as 
many  capeuloa  as  an  exposed  plant  of  the  Earns  size  grow- 
ing clMe  alongside.  When  humble-bees  visit  the  flowers 
(and  1  repeatedly  saw  them  thus  acting)  the  lower  petals 
snddenly  spring  downwards  and  the  pistil  npwarda;  tiiis 
is  dne  to  the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  which  takes  tffect,  as 
soon  as  the  coherent  edges  of  Ihe  hood  are  sspanited  by  the 
entronoe  of  an  insect.  Unless  insects  visit  the  flowers  the 
parts  do  not  move.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  flowers  on 
the  plants  which  I  had  protected  produced  capsules,  notr 
withstanding  that  their  petals  and  pistils  still  retained  their 
original  position ;  and  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  these 
capsules  contained  more  seeds  than  those  from  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  had  been  artiflciaUy  separated  and  allowed 
to  spring  apart.  Thus,  nine  capsules  produced  by  undis- 
turbed flowers  contained  flfty-thiee  seeds;  whilst  nine  cap- 
BTilea  from  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  had  l»eoii  artificially 
separated,  contained  only  thirty-two  seeds.  But  we  should 
remember  that  if  bees  had  tieen  permitted  to  visit  tbeee 
flowers,  they  would  have  visited  them  at  the  best  time  for 
fertilisation.  The  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  had  been 
aitiflclally  separated,  set  their  capsules  before  thoee  which 
were  left  ondistTiibed  under  the  net.  To  show  with  what 
certainty  the  flowers  are  visited  by  bees,  I  may  add  that 
on  one  occasion  all  the  flowers  on  some  unprotected  plants 
were  examined,  and  every  single  one  had  its  petals  sepa- 
rated ;  and,  on  a  second  occasion,  forty-one  out  of  forty- 
three  flowers  were  in  this  state.  Eildebrand  states  (Fring. 
Jahr.  f.  wiss.  Botanifc,  B.  vii.,  p.  450)  that  the  meohanisra 
of  the  parts  in  this  species  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  V.  ochro- 
haea,  which  he  has  fall?  described. 

Bypeeoum  grandijiorum  (Fumariaoeie). — Highly  self-sterile  (Hil- 
debrand,  ibid.). 

Kttlmia  Uitifotia  (Ericaceie). — Mr.  W.  J.  Beol  says  ('American 
Naturalist,'  lBb7)  that  flowers  protected  from  insects  wither 
and  drop  ofi",  wit  i  '■  most  of  tlio  anthers  still  remaining  in 
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prodaccd  two  fruitH.  It  is  proliable  that  clifferent  varietiei 
would  dittor  in  this  respect,  us  aomo  are  only  feebly  dicho- 
gamons. 

!>i'iuthun  cttryojfhyUuB  (GaryophyllaociD). — ^ProdnoeB  Tezy  few 
capsnlos,  which  contain  any  good  seeds. 

I'htntdtM  fnnltifhruH  (LoguoiinofttB).  —  Plants  protected  frou 
inftocts  produced  on  two  occoRions  about  one-third  and  one- 
i'i;;Iith  of  the  full  numltcr  of  seeds:  see  my  article  in 
'  (^inlfncrM*  Chroniclo/  1857,  ]>  '2r2\  and  1858,  p.  828;  also 
'  Annals  antl  Mug.  of  Natural  History/  3rd  scries,  vol.  ii. 
Ls:>8,  p.  4G2.  I  )r.  Ogle  ('  Poj).  Science  Review,'  1870,  p.  168) 
found  Unit  a  plant  was  quite  sterile  when  covered  up.  The 
flowerK  lire  not  visited  by  insects  in  Nicaragua,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  licit,  the  s])ei*ieR  is  tliero  quite  sterile :  '  The 
Niitunilist  in  Nicaragua,*  p.  70. 

r*r/(iy)i6(i  (I jt 'gum inof«)  —Seventeen  covered-up  plants  yielded 
40  l)eanK,  whilst  Ki^yentueu  plants  left  unprotected  and 
growing  cIoKe  alongside  produced  185  beans;  these  latter 
plants  were,  therefore,  Ixitweim  three  and  four  times  more 
fertile  than  the  ])r()tc-cted  plants :  see '  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ' 
for  fuller  details,  1858,  p.  828. 

Enjthrina  (sp.  *)  (Ijt^guminosa)). — Sir  W.  MacArthur  informed 
nio  tliat  in  New  South  WaloR  the  flowers  do  not  set,  imless 
the  jxitals  are  niovfd  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by 
insects. 

!.ut./iijru8  (jlanf/ijlorus  (Lcguminosffi). — Ts  in  this  country  more  or 
loss  sterile.  It  never  sets  jxhIs  unless  the  flowers  are  visited 
by  huinl)le-l)oes  (and  this  hai>p(jns  only  rarely),  or  unless 
they  are  artitieially  fertilised :  i>ee  my  article  in  '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle/  1858,  p.  828. 
Sarof/ianinufi  scojmrias  (Lcguminosa)). — Extremely  sterile  when 
the  flowers  are  neither  visited  by  bees,  nor  disturbed  by 
being  beaten  by  the  wind  against  the  surrounding  net. 
MtWotus  offichialis  (Lcguminosse). — An  unprotected  plant  visited 
by  bees  produced  at  least  thirty  times  more  seeds  than  a 
protected  one.  On  this  latter  plant  many  scores  of  racemes 
did  not  produce  a  single  pod;  several  racemes  produced 
each  one  or  tw^o  pods ;  five  produced  three ;  six  produced 
four;  and  one  produced  six  pods.  On  the  unprotected  plant 
each  of  several  racemes  i)roduccd  fifteen  pods;  nine  pro- 
duced between  sixteen  and  twenty-two  pods,  and  one 
produced  thirty  ixxis. 
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Loltu  airnkulatas  (L^mninoBte). — Saveral  covered-up  plants 
produced  onl;  two  empty  pods,  and  not  a  sist^le  good  seed. 

Trifdiam  Tipent  {Leguminosw).— Several  piant-s  were  protected 
from  insectB,  and  the  seeds  from  ten  flower-heads  on  these 
plants,  and  from  ten  heads  on  other  plants  growing  outside 
the  net  (which  I  eaw  visited  bj  bees),  were  counted  ;  and 
the  seeds  from  the  latter  plants  were  very  nearly  t«n  times 
as  flumerons  as  those  from  the  protected  plants.  The  ex- 
periment wfts  repeated  on  the  following  year;  and  twenty 
protected  heads  now  yielded  only  a  single  aborted  seed, 
whilst  twenty  heads  on  the  plants  outside  the  net  (which  I 
saw  visited  hy  bees)  yielded  2290  seeds,  au  calculated  by 
weighing  all  the  seed,  and  counting  the  number  in  a  weight 
of  two  grains. 

T.  fToteiiM. — One  hundred  flower-heads  on  plants  protected  by 
a  net  did  not  produce  a  single  seed,  whilst  100  heads  on 
plants  growing  outside,  which  were  visited  by  bees,  yielded 
68  gtains  weight  of  seeds ;  and  as  eighty  seeds  weighed  two 
grains,  the  100  heads  must  have  fielded  2,720  seeds.  I  have 
often  watehed  this  plant,  and  have  never  seen  hive-beee 
sucking  the  flowers,  eioept  from  the  outside  through  holes 
bitten  by  tauinbte-bees,  or  deep  down  between  the  flowers,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  secretion  from  the  calyx,  almost  in  the 
same  mauntr  as  described  by  Mr.  Farrer,  iu  the  case  of 
Coronilla  ('Nature,'  1874.  July  2,  p.  169).  1  must,  how- 
ever, except  one  occaaion,  when  an  adjoiniog  field  of  sainfoin 
(^Hrdyranuit  tmohiyc/iin)  hail  just  been  cut  down,  and  when 
the  beee  seemed  driven  to  desperation.  On  this  occJision 
mobt  of  the  flowers  of  the  clover  wtre  somewhat  withered, 
and  contained  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  naetar,  which 
the  beee  were  able  to  sack.  An  experienced  apiarian, 
Mr.  Miner,  says  that  in  the  Dnited  Slates  hive-bees  never 
Buck  the  red  clover ;  and  Mr.  E,  Colgate  informs  me  that 
he  has  observed  the  same  fact  in  New  Zealand  after  the 
intrfMluctioo  of  the  hive-bee  into  that  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.  Miiller  ('  Befmchtnug,'  p.  224)  has  often  seen  hive- 
beea  visiting  this  plant  in  Germany,  for  the  sake  both  of 
pollen  and  nectar,  which  latter  they  obtained  by  breaking 
apart  the  petals.  It  U  at  least  certain  that  humble-bees  are 
the  ohjel'  ftrriilisera  of  the  common  red  clover, 

I  incamatum. — The  flower-beads  containing  ripe  seeds,  on  some 
eoTered  and  uncovered  plants,  appeared  equally  fine,  but 
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thiBwaa  A  fidae  appearaiioe;  GOhesdson  the  latter  jielde 
S49  grains  weight  of  aeeda,  wheraas  00  on  the  oovered-u 
plaate  yielded  only  68  giains,  and  many  of  the  aeeda  in  tb 
latter  lot  were  poor  and  aborted.  Therefore  the  flowei 
which  were  Tisited  by  bees  produced  between  fi^  and  ai 
times  as  many  seeds  as  those  which  were  proteoled.  Th 
oovcred-np  phints  not  having  been  much  cnhansted  by  seed 
bearing,  bore  a  second  considerable  crop  of  flower-stenu 
whilst  tho  exposed  plants  did  not  do  sa 

CytiiHB  hbiiruum  (Legamino8»). — Seven  flower-iacemes ready  i 
expand  woru  enclosed  in  a  large  bag  made  of  net,  and  th^ 
did  not  8oom  in  the  least  injured  by  this  treatment  Onl^ 
throo  of  tbom  produced  any  pods,  each  a  single  one;  am 
these  thrfo  pods  contained  one,  four,  and  five  seeds.  8< 
that  only  a  single  pod  from  the  seven  racemes  included  i 
fair  complement  of  seeds. 

Cuphea  pn rp u  rea  (Lythracete). — Produced  no  seeds.  Other  flowen 
ou  the  same  plant  artificially  fertilised  under  the  net  yielded 

Vinca  mnjifr  (Apooynaoo8B). — Is  generally  quite  sterile,  but  some- 
times sots  socKis  when  artificially  cross-fertilised:  see  my 
notice,  'Gartlenon**  Chroniclo,'  1861,  p.  662. 

V,  ro»&i, — Bella  VCR  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  species: 
*  Gardeners*  Clironiclo,'  1861,  pp.  699,  736,  831. 

TahtrnoRmoiilana  vchinata  (ApocynooesB). — Quite  sterile. 

Petunia  violacta  (Solanace8B).^Jmte  sterile,  as  far  as  I  have 
ol)eerved. 

Sdlanum  tuberosum  (SolanacecB). — Tinzmann  says  ('Gardeners' 
Chronicle/  1846,  p.  183)  that  some  varieties  are  quite  sterile 
unless  fertilised  by  pollen  from  another  variety. 

Primula  scot  tea  (PrimulaceaB). — A  non-dimorphic  species,  which 
is  fertile  with  its  own  pollen,  but  is  extremely  sterile  if 
insects  arc  excluded.  J.  Scott,  in  '  Journal  Linn.  Soc.  Bot. 
vol.  viii.  1864,  p.  119. 

Cortusa  matthioli  (Primnlacefle). — Protected  plants  completely 
sterile;  artificially  self-fertilised  flowers  perfectly  fertile. 
J.  Scott,  ibid.  p.  84. 

Cydamen  persicum  (PriniulactflB).— During  one  season  several 
covered-up  plauts  did  not  produce  a  single  seed. 

Borago  offidnalis  (Boragiiiacese). — Protected  plants  produced 
about  half  as  many  seeds  as  the  unprotected. 

Salvia  tenor i  (Labiatse).— Quite  sterile;  but  two  or  \hree  flowera 
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on  the  summitfi  of  threo  of  the  spifces,  which  touched  the 
net  whon  the  mod  hlew,  produced  a  few  Ecedfi.  This 
sterility  was  not  due  to  the  iDJuriouB  effects  of  the  net,  for  1 
fertiUeed  five  flowetB  with  pollen  from  an  adjoining  plant, 
and  these  all  yielded  fine  seeds.  I  removed  the  net,  whilst 
one  Uttle  hranch  stiU  here  a  few  not  completely  faded 
flowers,  and  these  were  visited  bj  bees  and  yielded  seeds. 
cocdnm. — Some  coTered-op  plants  produced  a  good  many 
finiitB,  but  not,  I  think,  half  a^  many  as  did  the  uncovered 
plants ;  twenty-eight  of  the  liraits  spontaneously  produced 
by  the  protected  plant  contained  on  an  average  only  1 '45 
seeds,  whilst  some  artificially  self-fertiUsed  fruits  on  the 
same  plant  ctiutaiued  more  than  twice  as  many,  viz.,  3'3 

gnonia  (nnnamed  species)  (Bignoniaceffi).— Quite  sterile:  see 

my  aeCDont  of  self-steiile  plants. 
giialit  ptirjiiireii  (Scropliiilariaccie). — Eitremely  sterile,  only  a 
few  poor  capsules  being  produced. 

Linaria  vulgaris  (Scrophulariacesa).— Extremely  sterile. 

AntirrhitMm  majus,  red  var.  (Scrophulariaciie). — Fifty  pods 
gathered  from  a  large  plant  tinder  a  net  contained  t^'Sgraips 
weight  of  seeds;  but  many  (iintbrtunateiy  not  counted)  of 
the  fifty  pods  contained  no  seeds.  Fifty  pods  on  a,  plant 
fully  exposed  to  the  visits  of  humble-bees  contained  'JS'l 
grains  weight  of  seed,  that  is,  mote  than  twice  the  weight ; 
but  in  this  case  again,  several  of  the  fifty  jwds  contained  no 

A.  VUIJU3  (white  var.,  with  n  pink  mouth  to  the  corolla,}. — 
Fifty  pods,  of  which  only  a  very  few  were  empty,  on  a 
covered-np  plant  contained  2D  groins  weight  of  seed ;  bo 
that  this  variety  seems  to  lie  much  more  self-fertile  than 
the  previous  one.  With  Dr.  W.  Ogle  ('Pop.  Science 
Heview/  Jan.  1S70,  p.  52)  a  phint  of  this  species  was  much 
more  sterile  when  protected  from  insects  than  with  me,  for 
it  produtMid  only  two  small  capsules.  As  showing  the 
eCBciency  of  bees,  1  may  add  that  Mr.  Crocker  castiaied  Eome 
young  flowers  and  left  them  uncovered;  nnd  these  produced 
as  many  seeds  as  the  unmntilaled  flowers. 
maJuK  (peloric  var.  \— This  variety  is  quite  fertile  when  arti- 
ficially fertilised  with  its  own  pollen,  but  is  utterly  sterile 
when  left  to  itself  and  uncoTered,  as  hnmble-be<»  cannot 
orswl  into  the  narrow  tubular  flowers. 
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VerhMcutn  i^idtn ieen m  (Soioplmlftriaous).— Quite  iter-Ie  |g»?  «y 

Fl  nigrum. — Quite  sterile iMiStapia 

CamfianHla  carjioihiea  (Lo^Iiaoen)  —Quite  sterile. 

IjcMia  ramott  (liobeliaoooB). — Quito  sterile. 

L./uljenM, — '1  hiH  plant  is  noTer  visitod  in  my  gBidun  by  be 
and  is  quite  sterile ;  but  in  a  nnrsery-gazden  at  a  few  mil 
difltance  1  saw  bumble-bees  visiting  the  fioiwersy  and  tli 
produced  sonio  capsules. 

inotowi  (a  white-flowered  var.)  (Lobeliaoia). — ^Fife  plants  L 
unprotected  in  my  groenhf)nse  produced  twentj-fbor  fi 
capsules,  containing  altogether  12*  *i  giains  weight  of  sec 
and  thirteen  other  very  poor  capsules,  which  were  v^jecte 
Kivu  plunts  protected  from  insects,  but  otherwise  ezposi 
to  the  same  conditions  as  tlio  aliove  plants,  produced  sixtei 
fine  ca])8ulc8,  and  twenty  other  very  poor  and  rejected  am 
The  sixteen  lino  capsules  contained  seeds  by  weight  in  sm 
proportion  tliat  twenty-four  would  have  yielded  4*( 
graiuH.  So  tliat  the  unprotected  plants  produced  near 
tlirice  as  many  seeds  by  weight  as  the  protected  plants. 

l^eacfieiianltia  fonms  t  (Groodeniacen). — Quite  sterile.  My  ezpei 
ments  on  this  plant,  showing  the  necessity  of  insect  al< 
are  given  in  the  *  ( Jardeners'  Chronicle,'  1871,  p.  1166. 

Seuecio  cnuntun  (Oomixxsitfie). — Quite  sterile:  see  my  account  < 
self-sterile  plants. 

Hetcrttcentron  iiuricauum  (Malastomacese). — Quite  sterile;  bi 
this  species  and  the  following  members  of  the  group  pre 
duco  plenty  of  seed  when  artificially  self-fertilised. 

Hhexia  ijlaudnlom  (Melastomacea)). — Set  spontaneously  only  tw 
or  three  capsules. 

Centrad^nia  Jloribunda  (Melastomacece). — During  some  years  pro 
duced  spontaneously  two  or  three  capsules,  sometime 
none. 

Pleroma  (unnamed  species  from  Kew)  (MelastomacesB). — ^Durinj 
some  years  produced  spontaneously  two  or  three  capsules 
sometimes  none. 

Monochcetum  ensi/erum  (MelastomacecB). — During  some  years  pro- 
duced spontaneously  two  or  three  capsules,  sometimes 
none. 

Hedychium  (unnamed  species)  (Marantactae). — Almost  self-sterile 
without  aid. 

Orchidece,— An  immense  proportion  of  the  species  sterile,  it 
insects  are  excluded. 
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List  of  Plants,  which  when  protected  from  Insects  are 
.  either  quite  Fertile,  or  yield  more  than  half  the  Ntmber 
of  Seeds  jproduced  by  unprotected  Plants. 

Fassiflora  gracilis  (Passifloracefle). — Produces  many  fruits,  but 
these  contain  fewer  seeds  than  fruits  from  intercrossed  flowers. 

Brassica  oleracea  (Cruciferse).  —  Produces  many  capsules,  but 
these  generally  not  so  rich  in  seed  as  those  on  uncovered 
plants. 

liaphanus  sativus  (Cruciferffi). — Half  of  a  large  branching  plant 
was  covered  by  a  net,  and  was  as  thickly  covered  with 
capsules  as  the  other  and  unprotected  half;  bat  twenty  of 
the  capsules  on  the  latter  contained  on  an  average  3*5 
seeds,  whilst  twenty  of  the  protected  capsules  contained  ouly 
^'85  seeds,  that  is,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  number. 
This  plant  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly  included 
in  the  former  list. 

Iberis  umbellata  (Orucifer©). — ^Highly  fertile. 

1.  amara. — Highly  fertile. 

Beseda  odorata  and  lutea  (EesedacesB). — Certain  individuals  com- 
pletely self-fertile. 

Eurycdeferox  (NymphsBaceae). — Professor  Caspary  informs  me  that 
this  plant  is  highly  self-fertile  when  insects  are  excluded.  He 
remarks  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  that  his  plants  (as 
well  as  those  of  the  Victoria  regia)  produce  only  one  flower 
at  a  time ;  and  that  as  this  species  is  an  annual,  and  was 
introduced  in  1809,  it  must  have  been  self-fertilised  for  the 
last  fifty-six  generations ;  but  Dr.  Hooker  assures  mo  that  to' 
his  knowledge  it  has  been  repeatedly  introduced,  and  that  at 
Kew  the  same  plant  both  of  the  Euryale  and  of  the  Victoria 
produce  several  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Nymphcea  (NymphseacesB). — Some  species,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Professor  Caspary,  are  quite  self-fertile  when  insects  are 
excluded. 

Adonis  (Estivcdis  (Ranunculaceae). — ^Produces,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  Hoffmann  ('  Speciesfrage,'  p.  11),  plenty  of  seeds 
when  protected  from  insects. 

Ranunculus  acris  (RanunculacesB). — Produces  plenty  of  seeds 
under  a  net. 

Papauer  somniferum  (Papaverace»). — Thirty  capsules  from  un- 
covered plants  yielded  15*6  grains  weight  of  seed,  and  thirty 
capsules  from  covered-up  plants,  growing  in  the  same  bed. 
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yielded  16*5  gmiiis  weight;  60  that  the  latter  plants  n 
more  prodacti  re  than  the  uncoyered.  ProfesBor  H.  Hoffinu 
('  Spociesfroge/  1875,  p.  53;  also  fonnd  this  speoieB  self-fei 
when  protoctod  from  inaecta. 
P.  vo^/im.—ProclQoed  late  in  the  aammer  plenty  of  aeeda,  wli 
germinated  well. 

P.  (irffrmonoideB  .  .  .JAoooidlBg  to  HndebraDd  ('J 

ahiucium  lutrum  ( Papavcracc«)        .     52i2«5,^i2^ 
At'fjemoiw  ochrUeuot  ( I'apavomoeiD)    .J   «re bj »> hmmm ■terUe. 

A  f  Hum  in  cinhosa  (Fumariaoon).— Sets  an  abnndanoe  of  eapaa 

//yjerouin  procumbefia  (Fomariaoesd).  Hildebrand  says  (ide 
with  respect  to  protected  flowers,  that  "  eine  gate  Fmc 
bildung  eintrote." 

Fumaria  ojfficimilis  (Fumariace8B).~Ooyered-np  and  nnproteo 
plants  apparently  prodnced  an  eqnal  number  of  capoia! 
and  the  Heed ^  of  the  former  seemed  to  the  eye  eqnally  go 
I  IiaYO  often  watched  this  plant,  and  so  has  Hildebrand,  t 
we  have  never  seen  on  insect  visit  the  flowers.  H.  Miil 
bos  likewise  been  struck  with  the  rarity  of  the  visits  of  insc 
to  it,  though  ho  has  sometimes  seen  hive-bees  at  wo 
The  flowers  may  perhaps  be  visited  by  small  moths,  ai 
probably  the  case  with  the  following  species. 

F,  oipreohtta. — Several  large  l>eds  of  this  plant  growing  w 
were  watched  by  me  during  many  days,  but  the  flow 
were  never  visited  by  any  insects,  though  a  humble-1 
was  oDce  seen  closely  to  inspect  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  nectary  contains  much  nectar,  especially  in  the  evenii 
I  felt  convincetl  that  they  were  visited,  probably  by  mot 
The  petals  do  not  Laturally  separate  or  open  in  the  lea 
but  they  had  Utn  t)j)ened  by  some  means  in  a  certain  p 
portion  of  tlio  fl  )werri,  in  the  same  manner  as  follows  wl 
a  thick  bristle  is  pushed  into  the  nectary ;  so  that  -in  t 
respect  tliey  resemble  the  flowers  of  Qorydalis  lutea.  Thir 
four  lioads,  each  including  many  flowers,  were  examim 
and  twenty  of  tliem  had  from  one  to  four  flowers,  whi 
fourteen  had  not  a  single  flower  thus  opened.  It  is  the; 
fore  clear  that  some  of  the  flowers  had  been  visited 
insects,  while  the  majority  had  not ;  yet  almost  all  produc 
capsules. 

Linum  usitatifislmuin  (Linacese). — Appears  to   be  quite  ferti 
H.  Hoffmann, '  Bot.  Zeitung/  1876,  p.  566. 

Tmpatitns  harhujeruiii  (Balsaminacea)). — The  flowers,  though  € 
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oellently  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation  by  the  hees  which 
freely  visit  them,  set  abundantly  under  a  net. 

1.'  noU-me-tiiiigi-iK  (BalBaminacoffi). —  This  Hpedea  produces  cleis- 
togene  and  perfect  flowcts.  A  plant  was  covered  with  a  net, 
and  Bomo  perfect  flowers,  marked  with  threads,  produced 
eleven  spontaneously  eulf- fertilised  capsules,  which  contoined 
on  an  average  3'45  seede.  I  neglected  to  ascertain  the 
uiunber  of  seeds  produced  by  perfect  flowers  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  insects,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  greatly  in  eicess  ot 
the  above  average,  Mr,  A.  W.  Bennett  has  oareftilly  described 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  of  J./ulva  in  'Journal  Lion-Soo.' 
vol  xiil.  Bot.  1872,  p.  147.  This  latter  species  is  said  to 
ba  sterile  with  its  own  pollen  ('  Gard.  Chronicle,'  18G8,  p. 
1286),  and  if  so,  it  presonts  a  remarkable  contrast  with  J. 
barbigerujn  and  nuii-me-dmc/fie. 

lAmtumthes  douglaait  (Geraniaceie), — Highly  fertile. 

ViicaTia  oculula  CCaryophyllacete).— Produces  plenty  of  oupsnleB 
with  good  seeds. 

BUHaria  media  (Caryophyllacea)). — Covered-np  and  uncovered 
plants  produced  an  equal  number  of  capsuled,  and  the  seods 
in  both  appeared  equally  Qumerons  and  good. 

Seta  wlgarii  (Cheniipodiafieaj).— Highly  self-fertilo. 

Vida  saliva  (LegnmiDOsaa).— Protected  and  nnproteoled  plants 
produced  an  equal  number  of  pods  and  equally  flne  seeds. 
If  thepi  was  any  difference  between  the  two  lots,  the  covered- 
np  piants  were  the  moat  productive. 

V,  hiT$uta.  —  This  species  beots  the  smallost  flowers  of  any 
British  legmninons  plant.  The  result  of  covering  np  plants 
was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  last  species. 

PUum  tativum  (LegnininosiB).— Fully  fertile, 

Lathyrtu  odoratus  (Leguminoste). — Fully  fertUa 

L.  niuolia. — Fully  fertile. 

Lupmm  lutetis  (Legnminoeie).— Fairly  productiTe. 

£,  pSosju. — Produced  plenty  of  pods. 

Ononis  minuiiasima  (Legumjnosfe).— Twelve  perfect  flowors  on  a 
plant  under  a  net  were  marked  by  threads,  and  produced 
eight  pods,  containing  on  an  average  2-38  seeds.  Pods 
producod  by  flowers  visited  by  insects  would  protably  have 
contained  on  an  average  3 '66  seeds,  judging  £rom  the  effects 
of  artificial  oross-fertilisation. 

PhoKolui  vulgaris  (Leguminosfe).— Quite  fertile. 

Tri/oiium  aiimnte  (Leguminosw).— The  excessively  small  flowers 
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are  incoasantly  visited  by  hive  and  hmoble-beea.  Wh 
iLKoctH  wtTo  excluded  the  flower^beada  seemed  to  produce 
many  and  as  fine  seeds  as  the  exposed  beads. 

1\  procumbent. — On  one  occasion  ooTered-np' plants  seemed 
yield  as  many  needs  as  the  nncoTered.  Chi  a  second  oooasii 
sixty  uncovered  flower-heads  yielded  9*1  grains  v«ght 
seeds,  whilst  sixty  hea'ls  on  protected  plants  yielded  no  k 
than  17*7  grains;  so  that  these  latter  plants  were  mn< 
more  productive ;  but  this  result  I  suppose  was  acddenti 
I  have  often  watched  this  plant,  and  ha^e  never  seen  tl 
flowurs  visited  by  insects ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  flowers  • 
this  species,  and  mure  especially  of  Tri/ofium  minuM,  m 
frequented  by  small  nocturnal  moths  which,  as  1  bear  firoa 
Mr.  13ond,  haunt  the  smaller  clovers. 

Metllcatjo  Iiijtufihu  (lieguminosaB). — On  account  of  the  danger  < 
losing  the  scedR,  I  was  forced  to  gather  the  pods  before  the 
were  quite  ripe ;  150  flower-heads  on  plants  visited  by  bee 
yielded  pods  weighing  101  grains;  whilst  150  heads  o 
protected  plants  yieldtd  pods  weighing  77  grains.  Th 
inequality  would  probably  have  been  greater  if  the  matur 
seeds  could  have  Iteen  all  safely  collected  and  compared 
Ig.  Urlmn  (KcimuDg,  Bluthen,  &c ,  bei  Medicago,  1873)  ha 
de8cril)cd  the  means  (jf  fertilisation  in  this  genus,  as  has  th< 
Rev.  (Jr.  Ilenslow  in  the  '  Journal  of  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.'  vol.  ix 
1866,  pp.  327  and  355. 

Nicotiayid  tub'tcum  (Solanaceaj). — Fully  felf-fertile. 

IponK&i  purpurea  (ConvolvulaccflB). — Highly  self-fertile. 

Leptosiphoii  an<lromrei(8  (Polemoniacese). — Plants  under  a  nel 
produced  a  good  many  cappules 

Primula  wo?/^s (Priinulaceaj). — Anon-dimorphic  species, self-fer- 
tile: J.  Scott,  in' Journal  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.'  vol.  viii.  1864,  p.  120. 

Nolana  prostrata  (Nolanacese). — 11  ants  covered  up  in  the  green- 
house, yielded  seeds  by  weight  compared  with  uncovered 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  were  visited  by  many  bees, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  61. 

Ajuga  reptatis  (Labiate).— Set  a  good  many  seeds;  but  none  of 
the  stems  under  a  net  produced  so  many  as  several  un- 
covered stems  growing  closely  by. 

Euphrasia  officinalis  (ScrophulariacesB). — Covered-up  plants  pro- 
duced plenty  of  seed ;  whether  less  than  the  exposed  plants  I 
cannot  say.  1  saw  two  small  Dipterous  insects  (DoUchopos 
nigripennis  and  Empis  chioptera)  repeatedly  sucking  the 
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flowers ;  as  they  crawled  into  them,  they  rubbed  against  the 
bristles  which  project  from  the  anthers^  and  became  dusted 
with  pollen. 

Veronica  agrestis  (Scrophulariacefle). — Covered-up  plants  produced 
an  abundance  of  seeds.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  insects 
visit  the  flowers;  but  I  have  observed  Syrphidae  repeatedly 
covered  with  pollen  visiting  the  flowers  of  V,  hedercefolia  and 
chamwdrys, 

Mimulm  luteus  (ScrophulariacesB). — Highly  self-fertile. 

Calceolaria  (greenhouse  variety)  (ScrophulariaceaB). — Highly  self- 
fertile. 

Verhaacum  thapsus  (Scrophulariaceae). — Highly  self-fertile 

V,  lychnitia, — Highly  self-fertile. 

Vandellia  nummularifolia  (ScrophulariacesB). — ^Perfect  flowers 
produce  a  good  many  capsules. 

Bartsia  odontites  (ScrophulariaceaB). — Covered-up  plants  produced 
a  good  many  seeds ;  but  several  of  these  were  shrivelled,  nor 
were  they  so  numerous  as  those  produced  by  unprotected 
plants,  which  were  incessantly  visited  by  hive  and  humble- 
Dees* 

Specularia  speculum  (Lobeliaceae).  —  Covered  plants  produced 
almost  as  many  capsules  as  the  uncovered. 

Lactuca  sativa  (CompositsB). — Covered  plants  produced  some 
seeds,  but  the  summer  was  wot  and  unfavourable. 

Odlium  aparine  (RubiaceaB). — Covered  plants  produced  quite  as 
many  seeds  as  the  uncovered. 

Apium  petroselinum  (UmbellifercB). — Covered  plants  apparently 
were  as  productive  as  the  uncovered. 

Zea  mays  (Graminese). — A  single  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
produced  a  good  many  grains. 

Oanna  warscewiczi  (MarantacesB). — BKghly  self-fertile. 

Orchidacece,  —  In  Europe  Ophrys  apt f era  is  as  regularly  self- 
fertilised  as  is  any  cleistogene  flower.  In  the  United  States, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  there  are  a  few  species  which 
are  perfectly  self-fertile.  These  several  cases  are  given  in 
the  2nd  edit,  of  my  work  on  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids. 

Allium  cepa  (blood  red  var.)  (Liliacece). — Four  flower-heads  were 
covered  with  a  net,  and  they  produced  somewhat  fewer  and 
smaller  capsules  than  those  on  the  uncovered  heads.  The 
capsules  were  counted  on  one  uncovered  head,  and  were  289 
in  number ;  whilst  those  on  a  flne  head  from  under  the  net 
were  only  199. 
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£tu;h  of  these  lists  contains  by  a  mere  accident 
same  nnniU.T  of  genera,  viz.,  forty-nine.    The  gem 
in  the  iirst  list  include  sixty-five  species,  and  thosi 
the  second  sixty  8{)ecies ;  the  Orchideee  in  both  be 
excluded.     If  tlu^  genera  in  this  latter  order,  as  wel 
in  the  Asclepiadic  and  Apocynacese,  had  been  incluc 
the  number  of  8p<H.*ies  which  are  sterile  if  insects 
excluded  would  have  been  greatly  increased ;  but 
lists  are  confined  to  species  which  were  actually  ex 
rimented  on.     The  results  can  be  considered  as  o: 
approximately  accurate,  for  fertility  is  so  variable 
character,  that  each  species  ought  to  have  been  tr 
many  times.     The  above  number  of  species,  name 
125,  is  as  nothing  to  the  host  of  living  plants ;  1 
the  mere  fact  of  more  than  half  of  them  being  stei 
within  the  specified  degree,  when  insects  are  exclud 
is  a  striking  one ;  for  whenever  pollen  has  to  be  carri 
from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  in  order  to  ensure  f 
fertility,  th(»re  is  at  least  a  good  chance  of  cross-fert: 
sation.     I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  if  all  kno' 
plants  were  tried  in  the  same  manner,  half  would 
found   to  be  sterile  within   the  specified  limits;   ] 
many  flowers  were  selected  for  experiment  which  p: 
sented  some  remarkable  structure;   and  such  flowe 
often  require  insect-aid.     Thus  out  of  the  forty-ni 
genera  in  the  first  list,  about  thirty-two  have  flowt 
which  are   asymmetrical  or  present  some  remarkal 
peculiarity ;  whilst  in  the  second  list,  including  speci 
which  are  fully  or  moderate  y  fertile  when  insects  we 
excluded,  only  about  twenty-one  out  of  the  forty-nii 
are  asymmetrical  or  present   ny  remarkable  peculiarit 

Means  of  cross-fertilisation, — The  most  important  • 
all  the  means  by  which  joUen  is  carried  from  tl 
anthers  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  or  from  flow< 
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to  flower,  are  insects,  belonging  to  the  orders  of 
Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera  ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  birds.*  Next  in  importance,  but 
in  a  quite  subordinate  degree,  is  the  wind ;  and  with 
some  aquatic  plants,  according  to  Delpino,  currents  of 
water.  The  simple  fact  of  the  necessity  in  many  cases 
of  extraneous  aid  for  the  transport  of  the  pollen,  and  the 
many  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  render  it  highly 
probable  that  some  great  benefit  is  thus  gained ;  and 
this  conclusion  has  now  been  firmly  established  by  the 
proved  superiority  in  growth,  vigour,  and  fertility  of 
plants  of  crossed  parentage  over  those  of  self-fertilised 
parentage.  But  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
two  somewhat  opposed  ends  have  to  be  gained;  the 
first  and  more  important  one  being  the  production 


*  I  will  here  give  all  the  cases 
known  to  me  of  oirds  fertilising 
flowers.  In  South  Brazil,  hum- 
ming-birds certainly  fertilise  the 
various  species  of  Abutilon,  which 
are  steiilu  without  their  aid:  (Fritz 
Muller,  *  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  f. 
Naturwiss/  B.  vii.  1872,  p.  24.) 
Long-beaked  humming-birds  visit 
tiie  flowers  of  Brugmansia,  whilst 
some  of  the  short-beaked  species 
often  penetrate  its  large  corolla  in 
order  to  obtain  the  nectar  in  an 
illegitimate  manner,  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  bees  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  beaks  of  humming-birds 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  flowers  which  they 
visit:  on  the  Cordillera  tl.ey  suck 
the  Salvias,  and  lacerate  the 
flowers  of  the  Tacsoniae ;  in  Nica- 
ragua, Mr.  Belt  saw  tiiem  suckinu: 
the  flowers  of  Marcgravia  and 
Erythrina,  and  thus  they  carried 
poUen  from  flower  to  flower.  In 
Noi*th  America  they  are  said  to 
frequent  the  flowers  of  Impatiens : 
(Gloald,  *  Introduction  to  the  Tro- 


chilidse,'  1861,  pp.  15, 120 ; » Gard. 
Chronicle,'  1869,  p.  389;  *The 
Naturali>t  in  Nicaragua,*  p.  129 ; 
*  Journal  of  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.'  vol. 
xiii.  1872,  p.  151.)  I  may  add 
that  I  often  saw  in  Chile  a  Mimus 
with  its  head  yellow  with  pollen 
from,  as  I  believe,  a  Cassia.  I 
have  been  assured  that  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Strelitzia  is 
fertilised  by  the  NectarinidsB. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
many  Australian  flowers  are  fer- 
tilised by  the  many  honey-sucking 
birds  of  that  country.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace remarks  f  address  to  the  Bio- 
logical  Section,  Brit.  Assoc.  187 ti) 
that  he  has  "often  ob;5erved  the 
beaks  and  faces  of  the  bruhh- 
tongued  lories  of  the  Moluccas 
covered  with  pollen."  In  New- 
Zealand,  many  specimens  of  t!.e 
Anthornis  mdanura  had  their 
heads  coloured  with  pollen  from 
the  flowers  of  an  endemic  species 
of  Fuchsia  :  (Potts,  *  Transact. 
New  Zealand  Institute,'  vol.  iii 
1870,  p.  72.) 
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of  seeds  by  any  means,  and  the  second,  cross-ferti- 
lisation. 

The  advantages  derived  from  cross-fertilisation  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  moat  of  the  chief  characters  of  flowers. 
We  can  thus  understand  their  large  size  and  bright 
colours,  and  in  some  cases  the  bright  tints  of  the  ad- 
joining parts,  such  as  the  peduncles,  bractese,  &c.  By 
this  means  they  are  rendered  conspicuous  to  insects, 
on  the  same  principle  that  almost  every  fruit  which  is 
devoured  by  birds  presents  a  strong  contrast  in  colour 
with  the  green  foliage,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen, 
and  its  seeds  freely  disseminated.  With  some  flowers 
conspicuousness  is  gained  at  the  expense  even  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  as  with  the  ray-florets  of  many 
CompositsB,  the  exterior  flowers  of  Hydrangea,  and  the 
terminal  flowers  of  the  Feather-hyacinth  or  Muscari. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Sprengel,  that  flowers  differ  in  colour  in  accordance 
with  the  kinds  of  insects  which  frequent  them. 

Not  only  do  the  bright  colours  of  flowers  serve  to 
attract  insects,  but  dark-coloured  streaks  and  marks 
are  often  present,  which  Sprengel  long  ago  maintained 
served  as  guides  to  the  nectary.  These  marks  follow 
the  veins  in  the  petals,  or  lie  between  them.  They 
may  occur  on  only  one,  or  on  all  excepting  one  or 
more  of  the  upper  or  lower  petals ;  or  they  may  form 
a  dark  ring  round  the  tubular  part  of  the  corolla,  or 
be  confined  to  the  lips  of  an  irregular  flower.  In  the 
white  varieties  of  many  flowers,  such  as  of  Digitalis 
purpurea,  Antirrhinum  majus,  several  species  of  Dian- 
thus,  Phlox,  Myosotis,  Rhododendron,  Pelargonium, 
Primula  and  Petunia,  the  marks  generally  persist, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  corolla  has  become  of  a  pure 
white ;  but  this  may  be  due  merely  to  their  colour 
being  more  intense  and  thus  less  readily  obliterated. 
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Sprengel's  notion  of  the  use  of  these  marks  as  guides 
appeared  to  me  for  a  long  time  fanciful ;  for  insects, 
without  such  aid,  readily  discover  and  bite  holes 
through  the  nectary  from  the  outside.  They  also 
discover  the  minute  nectar-secreting  glands  on  the 
stipules  and  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Moreover;  some 
few  plants,  such  as  certain  poppies,  which  are  not 
nectariferous,  have  guiding  marks;  but  we  might 
perhaps  expect  that  some  few  plants  would  retain 
traces  of  a  former  nectariferous  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  marks  are  much  more  common  on  asymme- 
trical flowers,  the  entrance  into  which  would  be  apt  to 
puzzle  insects,  than  on  regular  flowers.  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
has  also  proved  that  bees  readily  distinguish  colours, 
and  that  they  lose  much  time  if  the  position  of  honey 
which  they  have  once  visited  be  in  the  least  changed.* 
The  following  case  affords,  I  think,  the  best  evidence 
that  these  marks  have  really  been  developed  in  corre- 
lation with  the  nectary.  The  two  upper  petals  of  the 
common  Pelargonium  are  thus  marked  near  their  bases; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  when  the  flowers 
vary  so  as  to  become  peloric  or  regular,  they  lose  their 
nectaries  and  at  the  same  time  the  dark  marks. 
When  the  nectary  is  only  partially  aborted,  only  one 
of  the  upper  petals  loses  its  mark.  Therefore  the  nec- 
tary and  these  marks  clearly  stand  in  some  sort  of  close 
relation  to  one  another ;  and  the  simplest  view  is  that 
they  were  developed  together  for  a  special  purpose; 
the  only  conceivable  one  being  that  the  marks  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  nectary.  It  is,  however,  evident  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  insects  could  discover 
the  nectar  without  the  aid  of  guiding  marks.  They 
are  of  service  to  the  plant,  only  by  aiding  insects  to 


•  ( 


Britiflh  WUd  Flowers  in  relation  to  Insects,*  1S75,  p.  ii. 
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visit  and  suck  a  greater  number  of  flowers  within 
given  time  than  would  otherwise  be  possible ;  and  thi 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  fertilisation  by  polle 
brought  from  a  distinct  plant,  and  this  we  know  is  < 
paramount  importance. 

The  odours  emitted  by  flowers  attract  insects,  as 
have  observed  in  the  case  of  plants  covered  by  a  mnsli 
net.  Nageli  afiixed  artificial  flowers  to  branche 
scenting  some  with  essential  oils  and  leaving  othei 
unsccnted ;  and  insects  were  attracted  to  the  former  i 
an  unmistakable  manner.*  Not  a  few  flowers  are  bot 
conspicuous  and  (Kloriforous.  Of  all  colours,  white  i 
the  prevailing  one;  and  of  white  flowers  a  considerabl 
larger  ])ruportion  smell  sweetly  than  of  any  othe 
colour,  namely,  14*6  per  cent. ;  of  red,  only  8'2  pe 
cent,  are  odoriferous.f  The  fact  of  a  larger  proportio: 
of  white  flowers  smelling  sweetly  may  depend  in  pai 
on  tliose  wliich  are  fertilised  by  moths  requiring  th 
double  aid  of  conspicuousness  in  the  dusk  and  c 
odour.  So  great  is  the  economy  of  nature,  that  mos 
flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  crepuscular  or  noctuma 
insects  emit  their  odour  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  th 
evening.  Some  flowers,  however,  which  are  highl; 
odoriferous  depend  solely  on  this  quality  for  their  fer 
tilisation,  such  as  the  night-flowering  stock  (Hesperis 
and  some  species  of  Daphne ;  and  these  present  th 
rare  case  of  flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  insects  beinj 
obscurely  coloured. 

The  storage  of  a  supply  of  nectar  in  a  protected  plac< 
is  manifestly  connected  with  the  visits  of  insects.  S< 
is  the  position  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  occupy 

*  '  Enstehuug,  &c.,  dcr  Natur-  atid    by  Scliubler    and    Kohlex 

hist.  Art.*    1 8(>.i,  p.  23.  I  have  not  seen    their   origiiia 

t  The  Colours  and  odours  of  works,  but   a  very  full  abstrao: 

the  flowers  of  4200  species  have  is  givi  n  in  T.oudon's  *  Gurdeuer'i 

been    tabulated   by   Landgrabe,  Mag.'  vol.  xiii.  1837,  p.  867. 
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either  permanently  or  at  the  proper  period  throngh 
their  own  movements ;  for  when  mature  they  invariably 
stand  in  the  pathway  leading  to  the  nectary.  The 
shape  of  the  nectary  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  are 
likewise  related  to  the  particular  kinds  of  insects  whith 
habitually  visit  the  flowers ;  this  has  been  well  shown 
by  H.  Miiller  by  his  comparison  of  lowland  species 
which  are  chiefly  visited  by  bees,  with  alpine  species 
belonging  to  the  same  genera  which  are  visited  by 
butterflies.*  Flowers  may  also  be  adapted  to  certain 
kinds  of  insects,  by  secreting  nectar  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  them,  and  unattractive  to  other  kinds ;  of  which 
fact  Epipadis  latifolia  offers  the  moat  striking  instance 
known  to  me,  as  it  is  visited  exclusively  by  wasps. 
Structures  also  exist,  such  as  the  hairs  within  the 
corolla  of  the  foxglove  (Digitalis),  which  apparently 
seiTe  to  exclude  iaeecte  that  are  not  well  fitted  to  bring 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.f  I  need  say  nothing 
here  of  the  endless  contrivances,  such  as  the  viscid 
glands  attached  to  the  pollen-masses  of  the  Orchidese 
and  Asclepiadffi,  or  the  viscid  or  roughened  state  of 
the  pollen-grains  of  many  plants,  or  the  irritability  of 
their  stamens  which  move  when  touched  by  insects,  &c., 
— as  all  these  contrivances  evidently  favour  or  ensure 
cros8-f erti  1  i  sation. 

All  ordinary  flowers  are  so  far  open  that  insects  can 
force  an  entrance  into  them,  notwithstanding  that 
some,  like  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  various 
Papilionaceous  and  Fumariaoeoua  flowers,  are  in 
appearance  closed.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  their 
openness  is  necessary  for  fertility,  aa  cleistogene  flowers 
which  are  permanently  closed  yield  a  full  complement 
of  seeds.     Pollen  contains  much  nitrogen  and   phos- 

•  'Nature,'  1S74,  p.  110:  1875,  t  Belt, 'The  Naturalirt  in  ITt 

fh  1811;  187tl,  pp.  210,  289.  oaragua,"  1874,  p.  132. 
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phorus — ^the  two  most  precious  of  all  the  elements  for 
the  growth  of  plants — but  in  the  case  of  most  open 
flowers,  a  large  quantity  of  pollen  is  consumed  by 
pollen-devouring  insects,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
destroyed  during  long-continued  rain.  With  many 
plants  this  latter  evil  is  guarded  against,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  by  the  anthers  opening  only  during  dry 
weather,* — by  the  position  and  form  of  some  or  all  of 
the  petals, — by  the  presence  of  hairs,  &c.,  and  as  Kemer 
has  shown  in  his  interesting  essay ,t  by  the  movements 
of  the  petals  or  of  the  whole  flower  during  cold  and  wet 
weather.  In  order  to  compensate  the  loss  of  pollen  in 
so  many  ways,  the  anthers  produce  a  far  larger  amount 
than  is  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  same  flower. 
I  know  this  from  my  own  experiments  on  Ipomoea, 
given  in  the  Introduction ;  aud  it  is  still  more  plainly 
shown  by  the  astonishingly  small  quantity  produced 
by  cleistogene  flowers,  which  lose  none  of  their  pollen, 
in  comparison  with  that  produced  by  the  open  flowers 
borne  by  the  same  plants ;  and  yet  this  small  quantity 
suflSces  for  the  fertilisation  of  all  their  numerous  seeds. 
Mr.  Hassall  took  pains  in  estimating  the  number  of 
pollen-grains  produced  by  a  flower  of  the  Dandelion 
(Leontodon),  and  found  the  number  to  be  243,600, 
and  in  a  Pseony  3,654,000  grains.J  The  editor 
of  the  '  Botanical  Eegister '  counted  the  ovules  in  the 
flowers  of    Wistaria  sinensis,  and  carefully  estimated 


*  Mr.  Blackley  observed  that 
the  ripe  anthers  of  rye  did  not 
dehisce  whilst  kept  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
whilst  otiier  antheis  exposed  to 
the  same  temp,  rat ure  in  the  open 
air  dt  hisot'd  freely.  He  also  found 
much  more  pollen  adhering  to 
the  sticky  sliles,  which  were 
Attached  to  kites  and  sent  high 


up  in  the  atmosphere,  during  the 
first  fine  and  dry  days  after  wet 
weather,  than  at  other  timcB : 
*  Experimental  Researches  on 
Hay  Fever/  1873,  p.  127. 

t  *  Die  Schutzmittel  des  Pol- 
lens,' 1873. 

X  *  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist.*  vol.  vui.  1842,  p.  108. 
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the  number  of  pollen- grains,  and  he  found  that  for  each 
ovule  there  were  7,00U  grains.*  With  Mirabilia,  three 
or  four  of  the  very  large  pollen-grains  are  sufficient  to 
fertilise  an  ovule ;  but  [  do  not  know  bow  many  grains 
a  flower  produces.  With  Hibiscus,  Kolreuter  found 
that  sixty  grains  were  necessary  to  fertilise  all  the  ovules 
of  a  flower,  and  he  calculated  that  4863  grains  were 
produced  by  a  single  flower,  or  eighty-one  times  too 
many.  With  Geum  urbanuin,  however,  according  to 
Gartner,  the  pollen  is  only  ten  times  too  mnch.t  As 
we  thus  see  that  the  open  state  of  all  ordinary  flowers, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  pollen,  necessitate  the 
development  of  so  prodigious  an  excess  of  this  precious 
subatance,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  flowers  always  left 
open  ?  As  many  plants  exist  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  bear  cleistogene  flowers,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  all  open  flowers  might  easily 
have  been  converted  into  closed  ones.  The  graduated 
steps  by  which  this  process  could  have  been  effected 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  Lathyrus  nisaolia, 
Biophi/ium  sensiiivum,  and  several  other  plants.  The 
answer  to  the  above  question  obviously  is,  that  with 
permanently  closed  flowers  there  could  he  no  cross- 
fertilisation. 

The  frequency,  almost  regularity,  with  which  pollen 
is  transported  by  insects  from  flower  to  flower,  often 
&oni  a  considerable  distance,  well  deserves  attention-J 


'  Gaid. 


•  Quoted 
16iB,ji.  771. 

t  Kolreuter, '  Vortaufige  Naoh- 
lichl,' 1761,  p.  9.  GBjtner,  ■  Beit- 
nge  zor  KenntniaB,'  &e.  p.  346. 

t  An  experiment  inado  by  K61- 
rsuter  (' ForUet^uug,'  fto.  17S3, 
p.  69)  s.fG>rJa  gooil  evidence  on 
Ukis  bead.  Sokiaie  tmeariiu  is 
»  pollen 


matins  Kolreuter  marked  310 
flowEis,  and  put  pollen  from 
□thor  flowers  on  their  st^ruaB 
every  dny,  ro  thiit  they  wera 
thoroughly  fertillBed;  andllBlcfl 
ttie  aame  number  of  other  flowew 
to  tlie  iigency  of  inaeeta.  Aftoi^ 
werdti  lie  counttd  the  eeedi 
bnlh  Iota:  tJiu  flowtrs  whioh 
bail  fertiliaeil  with  eucb  aatoniah- 
JDg  core  produoed   ll,2it7  Bccdi, 


Ftoi^  I 

IB     Of  ^^ 

h  be  ^^B 

□iah-  ^^H 
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This  is  best  shown  by  the  impossibility  in  many  casei 
of  raising  two  yarieties  of  the  same  species  pnre,  if  ihej 
grow  at  all  near  together ;  but  to  this  subject  I  shall 
presently  return ;  also  by  the  many  cases  of  hybridc 
which  have  appeared  spontaneously  both  in  gardens  and 
a  state  of  nature.  With  respect  to  the  distance  from 
which  pollen  is  often  brought,  no  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  would  expect  to  obtain  pure  cabbagenseed, 
for  instance,  if  a  plant  of  another  yariety  grew  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards.  An  accurate  obeerver, 
the  late  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  assured  me  that 
he  once  had  his  whole  stock  of  seeds  "  seriously  affected 
with  purple  bastards/'  by  some  plants  of  purple  kale 
which  flowered  in  a  cottager's  garden  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile ;  no  other  plant  of  this  yariety  growing  any 
nearer.*  But  the  most  striking  case  which  has  been  re- 
corded is  that  by  M.  Grodron,t  who  shows  by  the  nature 
of  the  hybiids  produced  that  Primula  grandijlora  must 
have  been  crossed  with  pollen  brought  by  bees  from 
P.  officinalis^  growing  at  the  distance  of  above  two 
kilometres,  or  of  about  one  English  mile  and  a  quarter. 
All  those  who  have  long  attended  to  hybridisation, 
insist  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  liability  of  castrated 
flowers  to  be  fertilised  by  pollen  brought  from  distant 
plants  of  the  same  species-J    The  following  case  shows 


whilst  those  left  to  the  insects 
produced  10,88() ;  that  is,  a  less 
number  by  only  351 ;  and  thid 
small  inferiority  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  insects  not  having 
worked  during  some  days,  when 
the  weather  was  cold  with  con- 
tinued rain. 

♦  Mr.  W.  0.  Marshall  caught 
no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  a 
moth  (CtusuUia  umbraticd)  with 
the  pollinia  of  the  butterfly-orchis 
{Habenana  chlorantha)  sticking 
to  their  eyeS|  and,  therefore,  in 


the  proper  position  for  fertilising 
the  flowers  of  this  species,  on  an 
island  in  Derwentwater,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  any 
place  whore  this  plant  grew : 
'  Nature,'  1872,  p.  893. 

t  *  Revue  des  8c.  Nat'  1875, 
p.  331. 

X  See,  for  instance,  the  remarks 
by  Herbirt,  *  AmaryllidaoesB,' 
1837,  p.  349.  Also  Gartner's 
strong  expressions  on  this  subject 
in  hid  *  Bastarderzeugung/  1849, 
p.  670;  and  *Kenntni88  der  Be> 
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this  in  the  clearest  manner :  Gartner,  before  tie  had 
gained  nrnch  experience,  castrated  and  fertilised  520 
flowera  on  various  species  with  pollen  of  other  genera 
or  other  apeciea,  but  left  them  unprotected ;  for,  as  he 
says,  he  thought  it  a  laughable  idea  that  pollen  should 
be  brought  from  flowers  of  the  same  species,  none  of 
which  grew  nearer  than  between  500  and  600  yai'da." 
The  result  was  that  289  of  these  520  flowers  yielded  no 
seed,  or  none  that  germinated  ;  the  seed  of  29  flowers 
produced  hybrids,  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  pollen  employed ;  and  lastly, 
the  seed  of  the  remaining  202  flowers  produced  per- 
fectly pure  plants,  so  that  these  flowers  must  have 
been  fertilised  by  pollen  brought  by  insects  from  a 
distance  of  between  500  and  600  yards-t  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  some  of  these  202  flowers  might 
have  been  fertilised  by  pollen  left  accidentally  in 
them  when  they  were  castrated ;  but  to  show  how 
improbable  this  is,  I  may  add  that  Gartner,  during  the 
next  eighteen  years,  castrated  no  less  than  8042  flowera 
and  hybridised  them-  in  a  closed  room ;  and  the  seeds 
from  only  seventy  of  these,  that  is  considerably  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  produced  pure  or  unhybridised 
offspring  4 


I 


18M,  pp.  51(1,  S73, 
Also  Leooq, '  De  la  F^condalion,' 
&C.,  1845,  p.  27.  Some  statemeTifs 
bave  been  publislii'd  ilarmij  lata 
jeara  of  the  extraardmarj  tea- 
deney  of  hybrid  plants  to  ivvurt 
b)  their  parent  forms,'  but  aa  it  is 
not  said  bow  tbe  fltiwpra  were 
proWcted  frnm  inaects,  it  Biiij  be 
aiiBpecM'J  tbnt  llidf  were  often 
fertilised  with  pollen  brou^Lt 
&oni  a  dlebiDOi;  trom  the  porGat- 
sptci( 


t  HeDBchel's 
(qaoted  by  Gartnei.  '  KenDtuieB,' 
so.,  p.  574),  whiub  are  worthless 
!□  all  other  reapeota,  likewLe 
show  how  largely  floweiB  are  ia- 
ti'rorossed  by  ineecta.  He  oos- 
trated  many  Hawere  on  thirty- 
seven  species,  Iw  h  iQglng  to  twenty- 
two  genera,  nud   put    nn    their 


Bithcr 
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frani  them  weru  of  eoime  pura. 
X  '  KeDDtuisa,'  &e.  pp.  555,  S76i 
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From  the  various  beta  now  giren,  it  is  eyident  thai 
most  flowers  are  adapted  in  an  admirable  manner  foi 
cross-fertilisation.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  nnmbei 
likewise  present  structures  which  are  manifestly 
adapte<l,  though  not  in  so  striking  a  manner,  for  self- 
fertiiisutiou.  The  chief  of  these  is  their  hermaphrodite 
condition ;  that  is,  their  including  within  the  same 
corolla  both  the  male  and  female  reproductive  organs. 
These  often  stand  close  together  and  are  mature  at 
the  same  time ;  so  that  pollen  from  the  same  flower 
cannot  fail  to  be  deposited  at  the  proper  period  on  the 
stigma.  There  are  also  various  details  of  structure 
adapted  for  self-fertilisation.*  Such  structures  are 
best  shown  in  those  curious  cases  discovered  by  H. 
Miiller,  in  which  a  species  exists  under  two  forms, — 
one  bearing  conspicuous  flowers  fitted  for  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, and  the  other  smaller  flowers  fitted  for  self-fer- 
tilisation, with  many  parts  in  the  latter  slightly 
modified  for  this  special  parpose.f 

As  two  objects  in  most  respects  opposed,  namely, 
cross-fertilisation  and  self-fertilisation,  have  in  many 
cases  to  be  gained,  we  can  understand  the  co-existence 
in  so  many  flowers  of  structures  which  appear  at  first 
sight  unnecessarily  complex  and  of  an  opposed  nature. 
We  can  thus  understand  the  great  contrast  in  structure 
between  cleistogene  flowers,  which  are  adapted  exclu- 
sively for  self-fertilisation,  and  ordinary  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  which  are  adapted  so  as  to  allow  of  at  least 
occasional  cross-fertilisation4     The  former  are  always 


♦  H.  MuUer,  *  Die  Befruchtung,*  of  the  plants  which  bear  oleis- 

&c.  p.  448.  togt-ne  and  perfect  flowers.    He 

t  *  Nature,*  1873,  pp.  44,  433.  finds  in  the  nests  of  Termites   in 

X  Fritz  Miiller  has  discovered  Brazil,  males  and  females  with 

in    the    animal    kingdom  ( *  Je-  imperfect  wings,  which    do  not 

naische  Zeitschr.'  B.  iv.  p.  451)  leave  the  nests  and  propagate  the 

ft  case  curiously  analogous  to  that  species  in  a  cleistogene  manner 
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minute,  completely  closed,  with  their  petals  more  or 
less  rudimentary  and  never  brightly  coloured ;  they 
never  secrete  nectar,  never  are  odoriferous,  have  very 
small  anthers  which  produce  only  a  few  grains  of  pollen, 
and  their  stigmas  are  but  little  developed.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  some  flowers  are  cross-fertilised  by  the 
wind  (called  anemophilous  by  Delpino),  and  others 
by  insects  (called  entomophilous),  we  can  further 
understand,  as  was  pointed  out  by  me  several  years 
ago,*  the  great  contrast  in  appearance  between  these 
two  classes  of  flowers.  Anemophilous  flowers  resemble 
in  many  respects  cleistogene  flowers,  but  diflfer  widely 
in  not  being  closed,  in  producing  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  pollen  which  is  always  incoherent,  and 
in  the  stigma  often  being  largely  developed  or 
plumose.  We  certainly  owe  the  beauty  and  odour  of 
our  flowers  and  the  storage  of  a  large  supply  of  honey 
to  the  existence  of  insects. 


On  the  Belation  hetween  the  Structure  and  Conspictwus- 
ness  of  Flowers,  the  Visits  of  Insects,  and  the  Advan- 
tages of  Cross-fertilisation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  close 
relation  between  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by 
flowers  when  crossed  and  seK-fertilised,  and  the  degree 
to  which  their  offspring  are  affected  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses. I  have  also  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  inefficiency  of  a  plant's  own  pollen  is  in  most  cases 


but  only  if  a  fully-developed  queen 
after  swanning  does  not  enter 
the  old  nest.  The  fully-deve- 
loped males  and  females  are 
>hiDged«  and  individuals  from  dis- 
tinct nests  can  liardlv  foU  often 
to  interorotis.  In  tne  act  of 
Bwarming  they  are   destroyed  in 


almost  infinite  numbers  by  a  host 
of  enemies,  so  that  a  queen  may 
often  faU  to  enter  an  old  nest; 
and  then  the  imperfectly  deve- 
loped males  and  females  propagate 
and  keep  up  the  stuck. 

*  *  Journal  of  Linn.  Soo.'  vol 
Yii.  Bot.  1863,  p.  77. 
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an  incidental  result,  or  has  not  been  apeoially  aoqnirec 
for  the  sake  of  preyenting  aelf-fertiliaation.    On  tlu 
other  hand,  there  can  hardly  be  a  donbt  that  dichogamy 
which  prevails  according  to  Hildebrand*  in  the  greatei 
number  of  species, — ^that  the  heterostyled  condition  o) 
certain  plants, — and  that  many  mechanical  structaref 
— ^have  all  been  acquired  so  as  both  to  check  self- 
fertilisation   and  to  fietyonr  cross-fertilisation.     The 
means  for  fayouring  cross-fertilisation  must  haye  beoB 
acquired  before  those  which  preyent  self-fertilisation ; 
as  it  would  manifestly  be  injurious  to  a  plant  that 
its  stigma  should  fail   to    receiye    its    own  pollen, 
unless  it  had  already  become  well  adapted  for  receiy- 
ing  pollen  from   another  indiyiduaL    It  should  be 
observed  that  many  plants  still  possess  a  high  power 
of  self-fertilisation,  although  their  flowers  are  excel- 
lently constructed  for  cross-fertilisation — ^for  instance, 
those  of  many  papilionaceous  species. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  almost  certain  that  some 
structures,  such  as  a  narrow  elongated  nectary,  or  a 
long  tubular  corolla,  have  been  developed  in  order 
that  certain  kinds  of  insects  alone  should  obtain  the 
nectar.  These  insects  would  thus  find  a  store  of  nectar 
preserved  from  the  attacks  of  other  insects ;  and 
they  would  thus  be  led  to  visit  frequently  such 
flowers  and  to  carry  pollen  from  one  to  the  other.f 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  plants 
having  their  flowers  thus  peculiarly  constructed  would 
profit  in  a  greater  degree  by  being  crossed,  than 
ordinary  or  simple  flowers;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  hold  good.  Thus  Tropasolum  minus  has  a  long 
nectary  and  an  irregular  corolla,  whilst  lAmnanthes 

♦  *Die  G^eschleohte^  Vertheil-  on  this  sabjeot  by  H.  MflUer, 
nng/  &o.  p.  32  '  Die  Befrachtung,'  fto.  p.  481. 

f  See  the  interesting  discussion 
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doufflasii  has  &  regular  flower  and  no  proper  nectary, 
yet  the  crossed  seedlings  of  both  species  are  to  the 
self-fertilised  in  height  as  100  to  79.  Salvia  cocetJiea 
has  an  irregular  corolla,  with  a  curious  apparatus  by 
which  insects  depress  the  stamens,  while  the  flowers 
of  Ipomoea  are  regular ;  and  the  crossed  seedlings  oi 
the  former  are  in  height  to  the  self-fertilised  as 
100  to  76,  whOst  those  of  the  Ipomoea  are  as  100  to 
77.  Fagopyrum  ia  dimorphic,  and  Anagallis  coltina  is 
non-dimorphic,  and  the  crossed  seedlings  of  both  are 
in  height  to  the  self-fertilised  as  100  to  69. 

With  all  European  plants,  excepting  the  compara- 
tively rare  anemophilous  kinds,  the  possibility  of 
distinct  individuals  intercrossing  depends  on  the 
visits  of  insects ;  and  H.  Miiller  has  proved  by  his 
valuable  observations,  that  large  conspicuous  flowers 
are  visited  much  more  frequently  and  by  many  more 
kinds  of  insects,  than  are  small  inconspicuous  flowers. 
He  further  remarks  that  the  flowers  which  are  rarely 
visited  must  he  capable  of  self-fertilisation,  otherwise 
they  would  quickly  become  extinct,  ■  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  liability  to  error  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  head,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  flowers  which  are  rarely  or  never  visited 
during  the  day  (as  in  the  above  given  case  of  Fwnaria 
capreoiata)  are  not  visited  by  small  nocturnal  Lepi- 
doptera,  which  axe  known  to  be  strongly  attracted  by 
sugar,  t  The  two  lists  given  in  the  early  part  o( 
this  chapter  support  Miiller's  conclusion  that  small 
and   inconspicuous  flowers  are  completely  self-fertile : 


•  '  Belrochtung,'   Ac,   p.  426.  oollertor  of  Nooture,  oome  »ery 

'  Nature,'  1873,  p.  433.  ftealj  to  autpir,  i.nd    no   doubt 

t  la  HDBwer  to  a,  question  by  natniaUf  visit  flowers;"  the'Ea- 

mc  theadilor  of  an  i^ntomolo^cal  tomoldgiata'Weeklj'Intelli^eiicei,' 

;ontnal  writoa  — "  The   Dopcua-  1860,  p.  103. 
nrites  b«  ie  noUirioufl  to   eveiy 
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for  only  eight  or  nine  ont  of  the  125  species  in  the 
two  listtf  come  uncler  this  head,  and  aU  of  these  were 
proYed  to  be  highly  fertile  when  insects  were  excluded. 
The  singularly  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the  Fly 
Ophrys  {0.  mu9cifera),  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  are 
rarely  visited  by  insects ;  and  it  is  a  strange  instance  ol 
imi)erfection,  in  contradiction  to  the  above  rule,  that 
these  flowers  are  not  self-fertile,  so  that  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  ttiom  do  not  produce  seeds.  The  converse 
of  the  rule  that  plants  bearing  small  and  inconspicuous 
flowers  are  self-fertile,  namely,  that  plants  with  large 
and  conspicuous  flowers  are  self-sterile,  is  far  from  true. 
08  may  be  seen  m  our  second  list  of  spontaneously 
self-fertile  species ;  for  this  list  includes  such  species  as 
Ipomoea  purpurea,  Adonis  mstivdliSy  Verhascwm  thapswi, 
Piaum  sativum,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  some  species  of 
Papaver  and  of  Nymphflea,  and  others. 

The  rarity  of  the  visits  of  insects  to  small  flowers, 
does  not  de2)end  altogether  on  their  inconspicuousness, 
but  likewise  on  the  absence  of  some  sufiScient  attraction ; 
for  the  flowers  of  Trifolium  a/rveme  are  extremely 
small,  yet  are  incessantly  visited  by  hive  and  humble- 
bees,  as  are  the  small  and  dingy  flowers  of  the 
asparagus.  The  flowers  of  lAnaria  eymhalaria  are 
small  and  not  very  conspicuous,  yet  at  the  proper  time 
they  are  freely  visited  by  hive-bees.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Bennett,*  there  is  another  and  quite 
distinct  class  of  plants  which  cannot  be  much  frequented 
by  insects,  as  they  flower  either  exclusively  or  often 
during  the  winter,  and  these  seem  adapted  for  self- 
fertilisation,  as  they  shed  their  pollen  before  the  flowers 
expand. 

That  many  flowers  have  been  rendered  conspicuous 


♦  *  Nature/  1869.  p.  11. 
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for  the  sake  of  guiding  insects  to  them  is  highly 
probable  or  almost  certain ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  have 
other  flowers  been  rendered  inconspicuous  so  that  they 
may  not  be  frequently  visited,  or  have  they  merely 
retained  a  former  and  primitive  condition  ?  If  a  plant 
were  much  reduced  in  size,  so  probably  would  be  the 
flowers  through  correlated  growth,  and  this  may  possibly 
accoimt  for  some  cases ;  but  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
corolla  are  both  extremely  variable  characters,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  large  and  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  were  advantageous  to  any  species, 
these  could  be  acquired  through  natural  selection 
.within  a  moderate  lapse  of  time,  as  indeed  we  see  with 
most  alpine  plants.  Papilionaceous  flowers  are  mani- 
festly constructed  in  relation  to  the  visits  of  insects, 
and  it  seems  improbable,  from  the  usual  character  of 
the  group,  that  the  progenitors  of  the  genera  Vicia 
and  Trifolium  produced  such  minute  and  unattractive 
flowers  as  those  of  V,  hirsvia  and  T.  procumlens.  We 
are  thus  led  to  infer  that  some  plants  either  have  not 
had  their  flowers  increased  in  size,  or  have  actually 
had  them  reduced  and  purposely  rendered  incon- 
spicuous, so  that  they  are  now  but  little  visited  by 
insects.  In  either  case  they  must  also  have  acquired 
or  retained  a  high  degree  of  self-fertility. 

If  it  became  from  any  cause  advantageous  to  a  spe- 
cies to  have  its  capacity  for  self-fertilisation  increased, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  could 
readily  be  eflfected;  for  three  cases  of  plants  varying 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  more  fertile  with  their  own 
pollen  than  they  originally  were,  occurred  in  the 
Course  of  my  few  experiments,  namely,  with  Mimulus, 
Ipomoea,  and  Nicotiana.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  kinds  of  plants  are  capable  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  propagating  themselves 
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for  very  many  generations  by  self-fertilisation.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  varieties  of  Pitum  sativum  and 
of  Laihyrus  odorcUus  which  are  cultivated  in  England, 
and  witli  Ophrys  apt/era  and  some  other  plants  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  most  or  all  of  these 
plants  retain  structures  in  an  efficient  state  which 
cannot  bo  of  the  least  use  excepting  for  cross- 
fertilisation.  We  have  also  seen  reason  to  suspect 
that  st4f-fcrtilisation  is  in  some  peculiar  manner  bene- 
ficial to  certain  plants ;  but  if  this  be  really  the  case, 
the  benefit  thus  derived  is  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  or  with  a 
slightly  diflerent  variety. 

Notwithstanding  the  several  considerations  just 
advanced,  it  seems  to  me  highly  improbable  that 
plants  bearing  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  have 
been  or  should  continue  to  be  subjected  to  self- 
fertilisation  for  a  long  series  of  generations.  I  think 
so,  not  from  the  evil  which  manifestly  follows  from 
self-fertilisation,  in  many  cases  even  in  the  first  gene- 
ration, as  with  Viola  tricolor,  Sarothamnus,  Nemo- 
phila,  Cyclamen,  &c. ;  nor  from  the  probability  of  the 
evil  increasing  after  several  generations,  for  on  this 
latter  head  I  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  my  experiments  were  conducted.  But 
if  plants  bearing  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  were 
not  occasionally  intercrossed,  and  did  not  profit  by  the 
process,  all  their  flowers  would  probably  have  been 
rendered  cleistogene,  as  they  would  thus  have  largely 
benefited  by  having  to  produce  only  a  small  quantity 
of  safely-protected  pollen.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, I  have  been  guided  by  the  frequency  with 
which  plants  belonging  to  distinct  orders  have  been 
rendered  cleistogene.  But  I  can  hear  of  no  instance 
of  a  species  with  all  its  flowers  rendered  permanently 
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cleistogene.  Leersia  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  state ;  but  aa  already  stated,  it  has  been  known 
to  produce  perfect  flowers  in  one  part  of  Germany. 
Some  other  plants  oi'  the  cleistogene  class,  for  instance 
Aaptcarpa,  have  failed  to  produce  perfect  flowera  during 
several  years  in  a  hothouse ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  would  fail  to  do  so  in  their  native  country,  any 
more  than  with  Vandellia,  which  with  me  produced 
only  cleistogene  flowers  during  certain  years.  Plants 
belonging  to  this  class  commonly  bear  both  kinds  of 
flowers  every  season,  and  the  perfect  flowers  of  Viola 
canina  yield  fine  capsules,  but  only  when  visited  by 
bees.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  seedlings  of  Ononis 
mintUissiina,  raised  from  the  perfect  flowers  fertilised 
with  pollen  from  another  plant,  were  finer  than  those 
&om  self-fertilised  flowers ;  and  this  was  likewise  the 
eaae  to  a  certain  extent  with  Vandelha.  As  therefore 
no  species  which  at  one  time  bore  small  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  has  had  all  its  flowers  rendered 
cleistogene,  I  must  believe  that  plants  now  bearing 
small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  profit  by  their  still 
remaining  open,  ao  as  to  be  occasionally  intercrossed 
by  insects.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  oversights 
in  my  work  that  I  did  not  experimentise  on  such 
flowers,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fertilising  them,  and 
to  my  not  having  seen  the  importance  of  the  subject." 


*  Bome  of  the  apeciea  [>f  Sola- 
num  would  be  gool  imue  for  auch 
experimenls,  for  tliey  ore  eoiii  by 
H.  MQiler  (■  Betruohtuag,"  p.  434) 
to  be  unBHrnotive  to  iiiueota  from 
not  Becreting  neotnr,  not  prod  uoing 
much  pollen,  aud  Dot  Being  vtrj 
oonnpicuoiu.  Hence  probably  it 
ii  tll.it,  aotonling  to  Varlot  {■Pro- 
duotioD  d.  B  Vati&4a.'  1S6S,  p.  72). 
tbe  rarieties  nf  "  lea  uubar^iisa 
et  lea  lomaiea "  (spacieii  of  Solu- 


num)  do  not  intercross  when  Ibsy 
are  cultivated  near  togrtlier ;  but 
it   filiuuld  be   rememberad   thul 

On  the  otiier  huFiit,  tbe  flowem  o( 
the  t-omiiion  potato  {S.  (ufteroium). 
tbough  tbey  do  uot  aairete  neotar 
(Kiirr,  '  BedeutaTi);  dcr  Nekta- 
nen,'  1S33.  p.  40j,  yet  cannot  be 
coueidereil  aa  iTiooiispicuoua,  and 
they  are  aonielimea  Tiaiteil  by 
Dipteiu  (MUller)  and,  aa  I  have 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  two  of  the  oases  in 
which  highly  self-fertile  yarieties  appeared  amongst 
my  experimental  plants,  namely,  with  Mimnlns  and 
Niootiana,  such  yarieties  were  greatly  benefited  by  a 
cross  with  a  fresh  stock  or  with  a  slightly  different 
yariety;  and  this  likewise  was  the  case  with  the 
cultiyated  yarieties  of  Pitum  sativwn  and  Lathifrus 
odoratuBf  which  haye  been  long  propagated  by  self- 
fertilisation.  Therefore  until  the  contrary  is  distinctly 
proyed,  I  must  belieye  that  as  a  general  rule  small  and 
inconspicuous  flowers  are  occasionally  intercrossed  by 
insects ;  and  that  after  long-continued  self-fertilisation, 
if  they  are  crossed  with  pollen  brought  &om  a  plant 
growing  under  somewhat  different  conditions,  or 
descended  from  one  thus  growing,  their  offspring 
would  profit  greatly.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  under 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  that  self-fertilisation 
continued  during  many  successiye  generations  is  eyer 
the  most  beneficial  method  of  reproduction. 

Tlie  Means  which  favour  or  ensure  Flowers  being  fer- 
tilised  with  PoUenfrom  a  distinct  Plant. — We  have  seen 
in  four  cases  that  seedlings  raised  from  a  cross  between 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  even  on  plants  appearing 
distinct  from  having  been  propagated  by  stolons  or  cut- 
tings, were  not  superior  io  seedlings  from  self-fertilised 
flowers;  and  in  a  fifth  case  (Digitalis)  superior  only 
in  a  slight  degree.  Therefore  we  might  expect  that 
with  plants  growing  in  a  state  of  nature  a  cross  between 
the  fiowers  on  distinct  individuals,  and  not  merely 
between  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  would  generally 


seen,    by   humble-bees.       Tinz-  bear  seed  when   fertilised  with 

mann  (as  quoted  in  *  Gardeners'  pollen  from  the  same  variety,  but 

Ghroniole/  1846,  p.  183)  found  were  fertile  with  that  from  an- 

that  some  of  the  varieties  did  not  other  variety. 
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or  often  be  effected  by  some  means.  The  fact  of  bees 
and  of  some  Diptera  visiting  the  flowers  of  the  same 
species  as  long  as  they  can,  instead  of  promiscuously 
visiting  various  species,  favours  the  intercrossing  of 
distinct  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  insects  usually 
search  a  large  number  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
before  they  fly  to  another,  and  this  is  opposed  to  cross- 
fertilisation.  The  extraordinary  number  of  flowers 
which  bees  are  able  to  search  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter,  increases 
the  chance  of  cross-fertilisation ;  as  does  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  able  to  perceive  without  entering  a 
flower  whether  other  bees  have  exhausted  the  nectar. 
For  instance,  H.  Muller  found*  that  four-fifths  of  the 
flowers  of  Lamium  album  which  a  humble-bee  visited 
had  been  already  exhausted  of  their  nectar.  In  order 
that  distinct  plants  should  be  intercrossed,  it  is  of  course 
indispensable  that  two  or  more  individuals  should  grow 
near  one  another ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case.  Thus 
A.  do  Candolle  remarks  that  in  ascending  a  mountain 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species  do  not  commonly 
disappear  near  its  upper  limit  quite  gradually,  but 
rather  abruptly.  This  fact  can  hardly  be  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  conditions,  as  these  graduate  away 
in  an  insensible  manner,  and  it  probably  depends  in 
large  part  on  vigorous  seedlings  being  produced  only 
as  high  up  the  mountain  as  many  individuals  can 
subsist  together. 

With  respect  to  dioecious  plants,  distinct  individuals 
must  always  fertilise  each  other.  With  monoecious 
plants,  as  pollen  has  to  be  carried  from  flower  to  flower, 
there  will  always  be  a  good  chance  of  its  being  carried 
from  plant  to  plant.     Delpino  has  also  observed  f  the 

*  *I>ie    Befruchtung,'  &o.    p.  t  *Ult.  Osservazioni,' ftc,  part 

811.  ii  fasc.  ii.  p.  337. 
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curious  fact  that  certain  indiyidoalB  of  the  moncecious 
walnut  (Juglatu  regia)  are  proterandrous,  and  others 
proterogjnousy  and  these  will  reciprocally  fertilise  each 
other.  So  it  is  with  the  common  nut  {(hryluB  avdlana),  * 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  with  some  few  her- 
maphrodite plants,  as  observed  by  H.  Muller.t  These 
latter  plants  cannot  fail  to  act  on  each  other  like 
dimorphic  or  trimorphic  species,  in  which  the  union 
of  two  individuals  is  necessary  for  full  and  normal 
fertility.  With  ordinary  hermaphrodite  species,  the 
expansion  of  only  a  few  flowers  at  the  same  time  is  one 
of  the  simplest  means  for  favouring  the  intercrossing  of 
distinct  individuals ;  but  this  would  render  the  plants 
less  conspicuous  to  insects,  unless  the  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  as  in  the  case  of  several  bulbous  plants. 
Eerner  thinks  X  that  it  is  for  this  object  that  the 
Australian  Villarsia  pamassifolia  produces  daily  only 
a  single  flower.  ]\Ir.  Cheeseman  also  remarks,§  that 
as  certain  Orchids  in  New  Zealand  which  require 
insect-aid  for  their  fertilisation  bear  only  a  single 
flower,  distinct  plants  cannot  fail  to  intercross. 

Dichogamy,  which  prevails  so  extensively  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  much  increases  the  chance  of 
distinct  individuals  intercrossing.  With  proterandrous 
species,  which  are  far  more  common  than  pro- 
terogynous,  the  young  flowers  are  exclusively  male 
in  function,  and  the  older  ones  exclusively  female; 
and  as  bees  habitually  alight  low  down  on  the  spikes 
of  flowers  in  order  to  crawl  upwards,  they  get  dusted 
with  pollen  from  the  uppermost  flowers,  which  they 
carry  to  the  stigmas  of  the  lower  and  older  flowers 
on  the  next  spike  which  they  visit.     The  degree  to 

♦  *  Nature;  1875,  p.  26.  t  *  I>ie  Si-hutzmittel,*  &c.  p.  23. 

t  *  Die  Befiruohtung,*  &o.  pp.  §  *  Transact.  New  Zealand  In- 

285,  839.  .     Btitute,*  vol.  v.  1873,  p.  356. 
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whicli  distinct  plants  will  thus  be  intercrossed  depends 
on  the  number  of  spikes  in  full  flower  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  plant.  With  proterogynous  flowers  and 
with  depending  racemes,  the  manner  in  which  insects 
visit  the  flowers  ought  to  be  reversed  in  order  that 
distinct  plants  should  be  intercrossed.  But  this  whole 
subject  requires  further  investigation,  as  the  great 
importance  of  crosses  between  distinct  individuals, 
instead  of  merely  between  distinct  flowers,  has  hitherto 
been  hardly  recognised. 

In  some  few  cases  the  special  movements  of  certain 
organs  almost  ensure  pollen  being  carried  from  plant 
to  plant.  Thus  with  many  orchids,  the  poUen-masses 
after  becoming  attached  to  the  head  or  proboscis  of  an 
insect  do  not  move  into  the  proper  position  for  striking 
the  stigma,  until  ample  time  has  elapsed  for  the  insect 
to  fly  to  another  plant.  With  Spirtmthes  autumndlia, 
the  pollen-masses  cannot  be  applied  to  the  stigma  until 
the  labellum  and  rostellum  have  moved  apart,  and 
this  movement  is  very  slow.*  With  Posoqueria  fra- 
grans  (one  of  the  KubiaccEe)  the  same  end  is  gained  by 
the  movement  of  a  specially  constructed  stamen,  as 
described  by  Fritz  Miiller. 

We  now  come  to  a  far  more  general  and  therefore 
more  important  means  by  which  the  mutual  fertilisation 
of  distinct  plants  is  effected,  namely,  the  fertilising 
power  of  pollen  from  another  variety  or  individual 
being  greater  than  that  of  a  plant's  own  pollen.  The 
simplest  and  best  known  case  of  prepotent  action 
in  pollen,  though  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  our 
present  subject,  is  that  of  a  plant's  own  pollen  over  that 
trom  a  distinct  species.  If  pollen  from  a  distinct  species 
be  placed  on  the  stigma  of  a  castrated  flower,  and  then 

i  are  ferdliscr],'  lit  edit 
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after  the  interval  of  several  hours,  pollen  from  the  same 
sp^ies  be  placed  on  the  stigma,  the  effects  of  the 
former  are  wholly  obliterated,  excepting  in  some  rare 
cases.  If  two  varieties  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  result  is  analogous,  though  of  directly  opposite 
nature ;  for  pollen  from  any  other  variety  is  often  or 
generally  prepotent  over  that  from  the  same  flower.  I 
will  give  some  instances :  the  pollen  of  Mimvlne  luieM 
regularly  falls  on  the  stigma  of  its  own  flower,  for  the 
plaut  is  highly  fertile  when  insects  are  excluded.  Now 
several  flowers  on  a  remarkably  constant  whitish  variety 
were  fertilised  without  being  castrated  with  pollen  from 
a  yellowish  variety  ;  and  of  the  twenty-eight  seedlings 
thus  raised,  every  one  bore  yellowish  flowers,  so  that 
the  pollen  of  the  yellow  variety  completely  overwhelmed 
that  of  the  mother-plant.  Again,  Iberis  umbeUata  is 
spontaneously  self-fertile,  and  I  saw  an  abundance  of 
pollen  from  their  own  flowers  on  the  stigmas ;  neverthe- 
less, of  thirty  seedlings  raised  from  non-castrated  flowers 
of  a  crimson  variety  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  pink 
variety,  twenty-four  bore  pink  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
male  or  pollen-bearing  parent. 

In  these  two  coses  flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  a  distinct  variety,  and  this  was  shown  to  be 
prepotent  by  the  character  of  the  offspring.  Nearly 
similar  results  often  follow  when  two  or  more  self-fertile 
varieties  are  allowed  to  grow  near  one  another  and  are 
visited  by  insects.  The  common  cabbage  produces  a 
large  number  of  flowers  on  the  same  stalk,  and  when 
insects  are  excluded  these  set  many  capsules,  moderately 
rich  in  seeds.  I  planted  a  white  Kohl-rabi,  a  purple 
Kohl-rabi,  a  Portsmouth  broccoli,  a  Brussels  sprout, 
and  a  Sugar-loaf  cabbage  near  together  and  left  them 
uncovered.  Seeds  collected  from  each  kind  were  sown 
in  separate  beds ;  and  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  in 
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all  five  beds  were  mongreliBed  in  the  most  complicated 
manner,  some  taking  more  after  one  variety,  and  some 
after  another.  The  effects  of  the  Kohl-rabi  were 
particularly  plain  in  the  enlarged  stems  of  many  of  the 
aeedlinga.  Altogether  233  plants  were  raised,  of  which 
155  were  mongrelised  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  of 
the  remaining  78  not  half  were  absolutely  pure.  I 
repeated  the  experiment  by  planting  near  together 
two  Tarietiea  of  cabbage  with  purple-green  and  white- 
gteen  lacinated  leaves;  and  of  the  325  seedlings 
raised  from  the  purple-green  variety,  165  bad  white- 
green  and  160  purple-green  leaves.  Of  the  466  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  white-green  variety,  220  had 
purple-green  and  246  white-green  leaves.  These  cases 
show  how  largely  pollen  from  a  neighbouring  variety 
of  the  cabbage  effaces  the  action  of  the  plant's  own 
pollen.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  pollen  must  be 
carried  by  the  bees  from  flower  to  flower  on  the  same 
large  branching  stem  much  more  abundantly  than 
from  plant  to  plant ;  and  in  the  case  of  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  are  in  some  degree  dichogamous, 
those  on  the  same  stem  would  be  of  different  ages,  and 
would  thus  be  as  ready  for  mutual  fertilisation  as  the 
flowers  on  distinct  plants,  were  it  not  for  the  prepotency 
of  pollen  from  another  variety.* 

Several  varieties  of  the  radish  (Baphamis  sativus), 
which  is  moderately  self-fertile  when  insects  are  ex 
eluded,  were  in  flower  at  the  same  time  in  my  garden 
Seed  was  collected  from  one  of  them,  and  out  of  twenty- 
two  seedlings  thus  raised  only  twelve  were  true  to  their 
kind-t 


•  A  writer  in  the  'Qardenera' 
Chfoniole'  (1855,  p.  730)  Bays 
that  he  planted  a  lied  of  turnips 
(itmNtoi  rapa,  and  of  rape  iB. 
napM)  tiluau  [ogaUier,  and  sowed 


the   seeds   of   t)ie  fnmier.    Thu 
result  was  that  rcsrcely  ooe  seed- 
liog  was  triio   to  its  kiuil,  tuid 
Severn!  oloiwl;  rcsombli'd  rape, 
t  Dnhamel,  as  qaoted  by  God- 
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The  onion  produces  a  large  number  of  flowers,  all 
crowded  together ,  into  a  large  globular  head,  each 
flower  having  six  stamens ;  so  that  the  stigmas  reoeiye 
plenty  of  pollen  from  their  own  and  the  adjoining 
anthers.  Consequently  the  plant  is  fotirly  self-fertile 
when  protected  from  insects.  A  blood-red,  silver, 
globe  and  Spanish  onion  wero  planted  near  together ; 
and  seedlings  were  raised  from  each  kind  in  four 
separate  beds.  In  all  the  bods  mongrels  of  various 
kinds  were  numerous,  except  amongst  the  ten  seedlings 
from  the  blood-red  onion,  which  included  only  two. 
Altogether  forty-six  seedlings  were  raised,  of  which 
thirty-one  had  been  plainly  crossed. 

A  similar  result  is  known  to  follow  with  the  varieties 
of  many  other  plants,  if  allowed  to  flower  near  together : 
I  refer  here  only  to  species  which  aro  capable  of 
fertilising  themselves,  for  if  this  be  not  the  case,  they 
would  of  course  bo  liable  to  be  crossed  by  any  other 
variety  growing  near.  Horticulturists  do  not  commonly 
distinguish  between  the  eflFects  of  variability  and  inter- 
crossing ;  but  I  have  collected  evidence  on  the  natural 
crossing  of  varieties  of  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  anemone, 
ranunculus,  strawberry,  Leptosiphon  androsacetiSy  orange, 
rhododendron  and  rhubarb,  all  of  which  plants  I  believe 
to  be  self-fertile.*    Much  other  indirect  evidence  could 


rem,  •  De  TElsp^,*  torn.  ii.  p.  50, 
makes  an  analogous  statement 
with  respect  to  this  plant. 

*  With  respect  to  tulips  and 
some  other  flowers,  see  Godron, 
•De  rKspbee,'  torn.  i.  p.  252.  For 
anemones,  *  Gard.  Chron.*  1859, 
p.  98.  For  strawberries,  see  Her- 
bert in  *  Transact,  of  Hort.  Soc.* 
vol.  iv.  p.  17.  The  same  observer 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  sponta- 
neous crossing  of  rhododendrons. 
Galiesio  makes  the  same  state- 
ment with  respect  to  oranges.    I 


have  myself  known  extensive 
crossing  to  occur  with  the  common 
rhubarb.  For  leptosiphon,  Verlot, 
*  Des  Vari^tes,*  1865,  p.  20.  I  have 
not  included  in  my  Ust  the  Gar- 
nation,  Nemophila,  or  Antir- 
rhinum, the  varieties  of  which  are 
known  to  cross  freely,  because 
these  plants  are  not  always  self- 
fertile.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  self-fertility  of  Trolliris  (Lc- 
ooq,  *De  la  Fecondiition,*  1862, 
p.  93),  Mahonia,  and  Grinum,  in 
which  genera  the  species  intercroM 
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be  given  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  varietiea 
of  the  same  species  spontaneously  intercrosa. 

Gardeners  who  raise  seed  for  sale  are  compelled  by 
dearly  bought  experience  to  take  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions against  intercrossing.  Thus  Messrs,  Sharp 
"  have  land  engaged  in  the  growth  of  seed  in  no  less 
than  eight  parishes."  The  mere  fact  of  a  vast  numher 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  variety  growing 
together  is  a  considerable  protection,  as  the  chances 
are  strong  in  favour  of  plants  of  the  same  variety  inter- 
crossing ;  and  it  is  in  chief  part  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  certain  villages  have  become  famous  for 
pure  seed  of  particular  varietiea."  Only  two  trials 
were  made  by  me  to  ascertain  after  how  long  an  interval 
of  time,  pollen  from  a  distinct  variety  would  obliterate 
more  or  less  completely  the  action  of  a  plant's  own 
pollen.  The  stigmas  in  two  lately  expanded  flowers  on 
a  variety  of  cabbage,  called  Ragged  Jack,  were  well 
covered  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant.  After  an 
interval  of  twenty-three  hours,  pollen  from  the  Early 
Barnes  Cabbage  growing  at  a  distance  was  placed  on 
both  stigmas;  and  aa  the  plant  was  left  uncovered, 
pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  Eagged  Jack  would 
certainly  have  been  left  by  the  bees  during  the  next 
two  or  three  days  on  the  same  two  stigmas.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  the 
pollen  of  the  Barnes  cabbage  would  produce  any  effect ; 
but  three  out  of  the  fifteen  plants  raised  from  the  two 
capsules  thus  produced  were  plainly  mongreliaed :  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  twelve  other  plants  were 
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•  WitireapootloMeBsra.  Shiirp, 
aae  'Gardenrra'  Chr.miclp/  1856, 
p.S-i'i.  Lindley'o'Theorjof Hor- 
ticoltnTE,'  p.  ai9. 
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affecteily  for  thej  grew  mnoh  more  yigorouflly  than  the 
self-fertilised  seedlings  from  the  Bagged  Jack  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
Secondly,  I  placed  on  several  stigmas  of  a  long-styled 
cowslip  {Primula  verts)  plenty  of  pollen  from  the  same 
plant,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  added  some  from  a 
short-styled  dark-red  Polyanthus,  which  is  a  yariety  of 
the  cowslip.  From  the  flowers  thus  treated  thirty 
seedlings  were  raised,  and  all  these  without  exception 
bore  reddisli  flowers ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  plant's, 
own  pollen,  though  placed  on  the  stigmas  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  was  quite  destroyed  by  that  of 
the  rod  variety.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
these  plants  are  dimorphic,  and  that  the  second  union 
was  a  legitimate  one,  whilst  the  first  was  illegitimate ; 
but  flowers  illegitimately  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen 
yield  a  moderately  fair  supply  of  seeds. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  prepotent 
fertilising  power  of  pollen  from  a  distinct  variety  over 
a  plant's  own  pollen, — both  kinds  of  pollen  being 
placed  on  the  same  stigma.  It  is  a  much  more  re- 
markable fact  that  pollen  from  another  individual  of 
the  same  variety  is  prepotent  over  a  plant's  own  pollen, 
as  shown  by  the  superiority  of  the  seedlings  raised 
from  a  cross  of  this  kind  over  seedlings  from  self- 
fertilised  flowers.  Thus  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  C,  there 
are  at  least  fifteen  species  which  are  self-fertile  when 
insects  are  excluded ;  and  this  implies  that  their  stigmas 
must  receive  their  own  pollen ;  nevertheless,  most  of 
the  seedlings  which  were  raised  by  fertilising  the  non- 
castrated  flowers  of  these  fifteen  species  with  pollen 
from  another  plant  were  greatly  superior,  in  height, 
weight,  and  fertility,  to  the  self-fertilised  offspring.* 

*  Those  fifteen  species  consist  of      and  lutea,  Limnanthes  dottgUuii^ 
Braaaica  oleracea,  Reseda  odoraia      Papaver  vo^um,  Vitcaria  oeulata^ 
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For  instance,  with  Ipomoea  purpurea  every  single  inter- 
crossed  plant  exceeded  in  height  its  Belf-l'ertilised 
opponent  until  the  sixth  generation ;  and  no  it  was 
with  Mimvlus  luteus  until  the  fourth  generation.  Out 
of  six  pairs  of  crossed  and  aelf-fertiliaed  cabbages,  every 
.one  of  the  former  was  much  heavier  than  the  latter. 
With  Papaver  vaguin,  out  of  iifteen  pairs,  all  but 
two  of  the  crossed  plants  were  taller  than  their  self- 
fertilised  opponents.  Of  eight  pairs  of  Lupinus  luteus, 
all  but  two  of  the  crossed  were  taller ;  of  eight  pairs 
of  Beta  vulgaris  all  but  one  ;  and  of  fifteen  pairs  of  Hea 
mays  all  but  two  were  taller.  Of  fifteen  pairs  of  Lim- 
naniiies  douglasii,  and  of  seven  pairs  of  Laetuca  saliva, 
every  single  crossed  plant  was  taller  than  its  self-fer- 
tilised opponent.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in 
these  experiments  no  particular  care  was  taken  to  cross- 
fertilise  the  flowers  immediately  after  their  expansion ; 
it  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  some  pollen  from  the  same  flower  will  have 
already  fallen  on  and  acted  on  the  stigma. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  several  other 
species  of  which  the  crossed  seedlings  are  more 
vigorous  than  the  self-fertilised,  as  shown  in  Tables  A, 
B,  and  C,  besides  the  above  fifteen,  must  have  received 
their  own  pollen  and  that  from  another  plant  at  nearly 
the  same  time ;  and  if  so,  the  same  remarks  as  those 
just  given  are  applicable  to  them.  Scarcely  any  result 
from  my  experiments  lias  surprised  me  so  much  as  this 
of  the  prepotency  of  pollen  from  a  distinct  individual 
over  each  plant's  own  pollen,  as  proved  by  the  grea,ter 
constitutional  vigour  of  the  crossed  seedlings.  The 
evidence   of  prepotency   is   here   deduced   from    the 


Seta  tiuli;arii,  Xupiniu  lidetu, 
Ijatiuea  jmrpurra,  Mimului  iHteui, 
CaleeolaTia,    Verbaseum   lAajmu, 
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oomparative  growth  of  the  two  lots  of  aeedlings ;  bai 
we  have  similar  evidence  in  many  cases  from  th< 
much  greater  fertility  of  the  non-castrated  flowers  qe 
the  mother-plant,  when  these  receiyed  at  the  same  time 
their  own  pollen  and  that  from  a  distinct  plants  in 
comparison  with  the  flowers  which  received  only  theii 
own  pollen. 

From  the  various  facts  now  given  on  the  spontaneouB 
intercrossing  of  varieties  growing  near  together,  and  on 
the  efiects  of  cross-fertilising  flowers  which  are  self- 
fertile  and  have  not  been  castrated,  we  may  conclude 
that  pollen  brought  by  insects  or  by  the  wind  from 
a  distinct  plant  will  generally  prevent  the  action  of 
pollen  from  the  same  flower,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  applied  some  time  before;  and  thus  the  inter- 
crossing of  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  will  be  greatly 
favoured  or  ensured. 

The  case  of  a  great  tree  covered  with  innumerable 
hermaphrodite  flowers  seems  at  first  sight  strongly 
opposed  to  the  belief  in  the  frequency  of  intercrosses 
between  distinct  individuals.  The  flowers  which  grow 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  such  a  tree  will  have  been 
exposed  to  somewhat  different  conditions,  and  a  cross 
between  them  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  beneficial; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be  nearly  so  bene- 
ficial as  a  cross  between  flowers  on  distinct  trees,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  inefficiency  of  pollen  taken  from 
plants  which  have  been  propagated  from  the  same 
stock,  though  growing  on  separate  roots.  The  number 
of  bees  which  frequent  certain  kinds  of  trees  when  in 
full  flower  is  very  great,  and  they  may  be  seen  flying 
from  tree  to  tree  more  frequently  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  how 
numerous  are  the  flowers,  for  instance,  on  a  horse- 
chestnut  or  lime-tree,  an  incomparably  larger  number 
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of  flowers  must  be  fertilised  by  pollen  brought  from 
other  flowers  on  the  same  tree,  than  from  flowers  on  & 
distinct  tree.  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  with 
the  horae-ehestnut,  for  instance,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
several  iiowere  on  the  same  peduncle  produce  a  seed ; 
and  that  this  seed  is  the  product  of  only  one  out  of 
seyeral  ovules  within  the  same  ovarium.  Now  we  know 
from  the  experiments  of  Herbert  and  others"  that  if  one 
flower  is  fertilised  with  pollen  which  is  more  efBcient 
than  that  applied  to  the  other  flowers  on  the  same 
peduncle,  the  latter  often  drop  off;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  would  occur  with  many  of  the  self-fertilised 
flowers  on  a  large  tree,  if  other  and  adjoining  flowers 
were  cross-fertilised.  Of  the  flowers  annually  produced 
by  a  great  tree,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large 
number  would  be  self-fertilised ;  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  tree  produced  only  500  flowers,  and  that  this 
number  of  seeds  were  requisite  to  keep  up  the  stock, 
so  that  at  least  one  seedling  should  hereafter  struggle 
to  maturity,  then  a  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings 
would  necessarily  be  derived  from  self-fertilised  seeds, 
But  if  the  tree  annually  produced  50,000  flowers,  of 
which  the  self-fertilised  dropped  off  without  yielding 
seeds,  then  the  cross-fertilised  flowers  might  yield 
seeds  in  sufBeient  number  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and 
moat  of  the  seedlings  would  be  vigorous  from  being 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  distinct  individuals, 
In  this  manner  the  production  of  a  vast  number  of 
flowers,  besides  serving  to  entice  numerous  insects  and 
to  compensate  for  the  accidental  destruction  of  many 
flowers  by  spring-frosts  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  species ;  and  when  we  behold 
our  orchard-trees  covered  with  a  white  sheet  of  bloom 

■  'Tariatiou  ander  DomeBtla&tloii,'  oh.  zTii.  2nii  edit  Tol.  ii,  p.  120. 
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in  the  spring,  we  should  not  falsely  accuse  natnre  of 
wasteful  expenditure,  though  comparatively  little  fruit 
is  produced  in  the  autumn. 

Anemophilous  Plants. — The  nature  and  relations  of 
plants  which  are  fertilised  by  the  wind  have  been 
admirably  discussed  by  Delpino*  and  H.  Muller ;  and 
I  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  structure  of 
their  flowers  in  contrast  with  those  of  entomophilous 
species.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
plants  which  appeared  on  this  earth  were  cryptogamic ; 
and  judging  from  what  now  occurs,  the  male  fertilising 
element  must  either  have  possessed  the  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement  through  the  water  or  over  damp 
surfaces,  or  have  been  carried  by  currents  of  water  to 
the  female  organs.  That  some  of  the  most  ancient 
plants,  such  as  ferns,  possessed  true  sexual  organs  there 
can  hardly  bo  a  doubt ;  and  this  shows,  as  Hildebrand 
remarks,!  at  how  early  a  period  the  sexes  were  separated. 
As  soon  as  plants  became  phanerogamic  and  grew  on 
the  dry  ground,  if  they  were  ever  to  intercross,  it  would 
be  indispensable  that  the  male  fertilising  element 
should  be  transported  by  some  means  through  the 
air ;  and  the  wind  is  tlie  simplest  means  of  transport. 
There  must  also  have  been  a  period  when  winged 
insects  did  not  exist,  and  plants  would  not  then  have  been 
rendered  entomophilous.  Even  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  the  more  specialised  orders  of  the  Hymenoptera, 


*  Delpino,  *Ult.  Osservazioni 
Bulla  Dicogamia/  part  ii.  fasc.  i. 
1870;  and  'Studi  sopra  un  Lig- 
naggio  anemofilo/  &c.  1871.  H. 
Miiller,  'Die  Befruchtung/  &c. 
pp.  412,  442.  Both  these  authora 
remark  that  plants  must  liave 
beeu  anemophilous  before  they 
were  entomopliilous.    H.  Miiller 


further  discusses  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  steps  by 
which  L'litomophilous  flowers  be- 
came nt^toriferous  an<l  gradually 
acquired  their  present  btructure 
througli  successive  beneficial 
clian^es. 

t  '  Die  Gcbchlechter-Vertheil- 
ung,'  1867,  pp.  84-90. 
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Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera,  which  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  transport  of  pollen,  did  not  exist. 
Therefore  the  earliest  terrestrial  plants  known  to  us, 
namely,  the  Coniferse  and  Cycadise,  no  doubt  were  ane- 
mophilous,  like  the  existing  species  of  these  same 
groups.  A  vestige  of  this  early  state  of  things  is 
likewise  shown  by  some  other  groups  of  plants  which 
are  anemophilous,  as  these  on  the  whole  stand  lower 
in  the  scale  than  entomophilous  species. 

There  is  no  great  difiBculty  in  understanding  how  an 
anemophilous  plant  might  have  been  rendered  entomo- 
philous. Pollen  is  a  nutritious  substance,  and  would 
soon  have  been  discovered  and  devoured  by  insects; 
and  if  any  adhered  to  their  bodies  it  would  have  been 
carried  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower,  or  from  one  flower  to  another.  One  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  pollen  of  anemophilous  plants 
is  its  incoherence ;  but  pollen  in  this  state  can  adhere 
to  the  hairy  bodies  of  insects,  as  we  see  with  some 
Leguminosae,  Ericaceae,  and  Melastomaceae.  We  have, 
however,  better  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a  tran- 
sition of  the  above  kind  in  certain  plants  being  now 
fertilised  partly  by  the  wind  and  partly  by  insects. 
The  common  rhubarb  (Bhevm  rhaponticum)  is  so  far 
in  an  intermediate  condition,  that  I  have  seen  many 
Diptera  sucking  the  flowers,  with  much  pollen  adhering 
to  their  bodies;  and  yet  the  pollen  is  so  incoherent, 
that  clouds  of  it  are  emitted  if  the  plant  be  gently 
shaken  on  a  sunny  day,  some  of  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  fall  on  the  large  stigmas  of  the  neighbouring 
flowers.  According  to  Delpino  and  H.  Miiller,*  some 
species  of  Plantago  are  in  a  similar  intermediate 
condition. 


*  'Die  Befrnohtung/  &o.  p.  342. 
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Although  it  is  probable  that  pollen  was  aboriginally 
the  sole  attraction  to  insects,  and  although  many 
plants  now  exist  whose  flowers  are  frequented  exclu- 
sively by  pollen-devouring  insects,  yet  the  great 
majority  secrete  nectar  as  the  chief  attraction.  Many 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  primarily  the  saccharine 
matter  in  nectar  was  excreted*  as  a  waste  product  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  sap ;  and  that  when  the  ex- 
cretion happened  to  occur  within  the  envelopes  of  a 
flower,  it  was  utilised  for  the  important  object  of 
cross-fertiliaation,  being  subsequently  much  increased 
in  quantity  and  stored  in  various  ways.  This  view 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  leaves  of  some  trees  ex- 
creting, under  certain  climatic  conditions,  without  the 
aid  of  special  glands,  a  sacchaiine  fluid,  often  called 
honey-dew.  This  is  the  case  \^ith  the  leaves  of  the 
lime;  for  although  some  authors  have  disputed  the 
fact,  a  most  capable  judge,  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters, 
mforms  me  that,  after  having  heard  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  feels 
fio  doubt  on  this  head.  The  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
cut  stems,  of  the  manna  ash  {Fraxinus  ornus)  secrete 
in  a  like  manner  saccharine  matter.f  According  to 
freviranus,  so  do  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of 
Carduus  arctioides  during  hot  weather.  Many  ana- 
logous facts  could  be  given,  t  There  are,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  which  bear  small 
glands  §  on  their  leaves,  petioles,  phyllodia,  stipules^ 


*  Nectar  was  regarded  by 
De  Oandolle  aud  Dunal  as  an 
excretion,  as  stated  by  Martinet 
in  •  A  nnal  des  Sc.  Nat.'  1872,  torn, 
xiv.  p.  211. 

t  '  Gard.  Chron.'  1876,  p.  242. 

X  Kurr, '  Uiitersuchungen  iiber 
die  Bedeutung  der  Nektarien,* 
1833,  p.  115. 


§  A  large  number  of  cases  arc 
given  by  Delpino  in  the  *Bul- 
letino  Entomologlco,*  Anno  vi 
1874.  To  these  may  be  addec 
those  given  in  my  text,  as  wel 
as  the  excretion  of  Baooharin< 
matter  from  the  calyx  of  tw< 
species  of  Iris,  and  from  the  brao 
teffi  of  certain  QrchideeB :  see  Kun 
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bractete,  or  flower  peduncles,  or  on  the  outside  of  their 
ealyx,  and  these  glands  secrete  minute  drops  of  a  sweet 
fluid,  wiuch  is  eagerly  sought  by  sugar-loving  insects, 
such  as  ants,  hive-bees,  and  wasps.  In  the  case  of 
the  glands  on  the  stipules  of  Vida  sativa,  the  excre- 
tion manifestly  depends  on  changes  in  the  sap,  con- 
sequent on  the  sun  shining  brightly  ;  for  I  repeatedly 
observed  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
clouds  the  secretion  ceased,  and  the  hive-bees  left  the 
field ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  broke  out  again,  they 
returned  to  their  feast/  I  have  observed  an  analogous 
fact  with  the  secretion  of  true  nectar  in  the  flowers  of 
Iiobelia  erinus. 

Del  pin  0,  however,  maintains  that  the  power  of 
secreting  a  sweet  fluid  by  any  extra-floral  organ  has 
been  in  every  case  specially  gained,  for  the  sake  of 
attiaeting  ants   and  wasps  as  defenders  of  the  plant 


>  Bedeatmig  dw  Nektorien,'  1S33, 
pp.  25,  28.  Belt  hIso  refers  ('  Ni- 
caragua,' p.  224}  to  a  eiitiilar 
excretion  by  many  epipbjtal  or- 
obids  and  pasaitni-flowers.  Mr. 
BoHgen  hue  Been  miioh  nectar 
BBcreted  from  the  basea  of  the 
flower-pedQnclea  of  Vanilla.  Link 
BAji  that  the  only  example  of  a 
hfpapetaloua  nectarj  known  to 
him  in  eilemally  at  ths  base  of 
tbe  flowers  ot  CkiTOniadaraseola: 
Bee  '  Beporta  on  Botany,  Ray  So- 
'   ,'  1846,  p.  S55.    An  impor- 


tant n 


jecthaa  lately  appeared  by  Beiuke 
('Gottingen  Naoliriohten,'  1873, 
p.  825),  who  ahowa  tliat  in  many 
pinnis  the  tips  of  the  aerrnttons 
on  the  leaves  in  the  bud  bear 
glands  wbioh  aeorete  only  at  a, 
Teiy  early  age.  and  wbioh  have 
the  same  morphologioiil  atniotnre 
U  true  nectar-eocreting  glands. 
He  further  showB  thnt  the  n.-oti.r- 
teeittlng  glands  on  the  potiolea 


wither  away  oq  tbe  old  leaves. 
They  are  homologous  with  thuse 
on  tlie  aerrationa  of  the  blades  of 
the  same  leavea,  us  shown  by 
their  struoture  and  by  transition- 
forms;  for  the  lowest  serrations 
on  the  blades  of  oio.it  of  the  leaves 
seorete  nectar  instead  of  resin 
(.barz-,. 

■  I  published  a  brief  ootioe  of 
this  case  in  the '  Gard.  Chronicle," 
1M55,  Joly  21.  p.  4H7,  and  aflei^ 
wards  maile  further  obaervatlDDs, 
Besides  tbe  bive-bL-e,  another 
speci<;a  of  bee,  a  moth,  atifs,  and 
two  kinds  of  fties  sucked  the 
drops  of  Quid  on  tbe  stipules. 
Thu  larger  drops  tasted  aweet. 
The  hive-beea  never  even  looked 
at  tbe  flowera  which  were  open 
at  the  same  time:  whilut  two 
apeoiea  of  huinble-l>OeH  neglected 
tbe  stipules  and  visited  only  tha 
Qoweia. 
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against  their  enemies;  bat  I  haye  neyer  seen  any 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  so  with  the  three  species 
obsenred  by  me,  namely,  Prunu$  lau/roeeramis^  Vieia 
$aiiva  and  F.  faba.  No  plant  is  so  little  attacked  by 
enemies  of  any  kind  as  the  common  bracken-fern 
{Pteris  aquilina);  and  yet,  as  my  son  Francis  has 
discovered,  the  large  glands  at  the  bases  of  the  fronds, 
but  only  whilst  young,  excrete  much  sweetish  fluid, 
which  is  eagerly  sought  by  innumerable  ants,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Myrmica;  and  these  ants  certainly  do 
not  serve  as  a  protection  against  any  enemy.  Delpino 
argues  that  such  glands  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
excretory,  because  if  they  were  so,  they  would  be 
present  in  every  species ;  but  I  cannot  see  much  force 
in  this  argument,  as  the  leaves  of  some  plants  excrete 
sugar  only  during  certain  states  of  the  weather.  That 
in  some  cases  the  secretion  serves  to  attract  insects  as 
defenders  of  the  plant,  and  may  have  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree  for  this  special  purpose,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  from  the  observations  of  Delpino, 
and  more  especially  from  those  of  Mr.  Belt  on  Acacia 
sphserocephcda,  and  on  passion-flowers.  This  acacia 
likewise  produces,  as  an  additional  attraction  to  ants, 
small  bodies  containing  much  oil  and  protoplasm,  and 
analogous  bodies  are  developed  by  a  Cecropia  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  described  by  Fritz  Miiller.* 

The  excretion  of  a  sweet  fluid  by  glands  seated 
outside  of  a  flower  is  rarely  utilised  as  a  means  for 
cross-fertilisation  by  the  aid  of  insects ;  but  this  occurs 
with  the  bracteae  of  the  MarcgraviacesB,  as  the  late 

*  Mr.  Belt  has  given  a  most  cropia,  see  *  Nature,'  1876,  p,  304. 
interestiDg  account  {*■  I'he  Natu-  My  son  Francis  has  deseribed  the 
ralist  in  Nicaratj^ua,'  1874,  p.  218)  microscopical  structure  and  deve- 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  lopment  of  the^e  wonderful  food- 
ants  as  defenders  of  the  above  bodies  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Acacia.    With  respect  to  the  Ce-  linsean  Society. 
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Dr.  Cruger  informed  me  from  actual  observation  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  as  Delpino  infers  with  much  acuteness 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  several  parts  of  their 
flowers.*  Mr.  Farrer  has  also  shown  t  that  the  flowers 
of  Coronilla  are  curiously  modified,  so  that  bees  may 
fertilise  them  whilst  sucking  the  fluid  secreted  from 
the  outside  of  the  calyx.  It  further  appears  probable 
from  the  observations  of  Bev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  that  the 
fluid  so  abundantly  secreted  by  glands  on  the  phyllodia 
of  the  Australian  Aoaeia  Tnagnifica,  which  stand  near 
the  flowers,  is  connected  with  their  fertilisation. f 

The  amount  of  pollen  produced  by  anemophiloua 
plants,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  is  often  trans- 
ported by  the  wind,  are  both  surpriaingl)  great.  Mr. 
Hassall  found  that  the  weight  of  pollen  produced  by  a 
single  plant  of  the  bulrush  (Typha)  was  144  grains. 
Buctetfuls  of  pollen,  chiefly  of  Coniferte  and  Gra- 
mines,  have  been  swept  off  the  decks  of  vessels  neat 
the  North  American  shore;  and  Mr.  Riley  has  seen 
the  ground  near  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  covered  with 
pollen,  as  if  sprinkled  with  sulphur ;  and  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  had  been  ti'ansported 
from  the  pine-forests  at  least  400  miles  to  the  south. 
Kerner  has  seen  the  snow-iields  on  the  higher  Alps 


•  'Ult.   Osaeryaa.   Dicogamia," 
1868-(i9,  p.  1K8. 
t  '  NaUru,'  1874,  p.  Ifi9. 

X  '  Aauals  kdA  Mag.  of  Nat. 
HUl.'  TOL  ivi  ISHS,  p.  H.  In 
ray  work  on  tho  'Fertiliaation  of 
OrcMdii,'  and  in  a  paper  auliee- 
quBntlv  published  in  the  'AnnaU 
>iud  Mag.  of  NhI.  HletoiT,  it  hns 
been  BbowD  that  Hltliough  certain 
kinds  of  orohida  poaaeaB  a  aeotiirf , 
iT  is  actually  secreteil  by 

.  but  that  inaeDts  pooetrale  the 

inner  walla  and   BUtk  the  fluid 

the    iDta^<^elluW 


Bpaeea.  1  furthet  euggasted,  in 
tlie  caaa  of  some  othcF  oicljids 
wbich  do  not  aei'tete  nactar,  that 
ineecta  gnaved  tlie  labellura ;  and 
thia  suggestion  liaa  atnce  been 
proved  true.  U.  MuUer  and  Dol- 
pina  have  now  shown  tliat  some 
other  plants  have  thiokened  pe- 


tals w 


by  insects,  their  fcrtilisalion  being 
thus  aided.  All  the  known  fupla 
on  this  head  liave  been  collected 
by  Dalpino  in  bia  '  Ult.  Osseiv. 
part  ti.  faao.  ii.  18T5,  pp.  B9-6S. 
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similarly  dnsted ;  and  Mr.  Blackley  fonnd  numeroiu 
pollen-grains,  in  one  instance  1200,  adhering  to 
sticky  slides,  which  were  sent  op  to  a  height  of  from 
500  to  1000  feet  by  means  of  a  kite,  and  then  tin- 
coyered  by  a  special  mechanism.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  these  experiments  there  were  on  an  average 
nineteen  times  as  many  poUen-grains  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  higher  than  at  the  lower  levels.*  Considering 
these  facts,  it  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  at  first  appears 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  stigmas  of  anemophiloos 
plants  should  receive  pollen  brought  to  them  by  mere 
chance  by  the  wind.  During  the  early  part  of  summer 
every  object  is  thus  dusted  with  pollen ;  for  instance, 
I  examined  for  another  purpose  the  labella  of  a  large 
number  of  flowers  of  the  Fly  Ophrys  (which  is  rarely 
visited  by  insects),  and  found  on  all  very  many  pollen- 
grains  of  other  plants,  which  had  been  caught  by  their 
velvety  surfaces. 

The  extraordinary  quantity  and  lightness  of  the 
pollen  of  anemophilous  plants  are  no  doubt  both 
necessary,  as  their  pollen  has  generally  to  be  carried 
to  the  stigmas  of  other  and  often  distant  flowers  ;  for, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  most  anemophilous  plants  have 
their  sexes  separated.  The  fertilisation  of  these  plants 
is  generally  aided  by  the  stigmas  being  of  large 
size  or  plumose ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Coniferae, 
by  the  naked  ovules  secreting  a  drop  of  fluid,  as 
shown  by  Delpino.     Although  the  number  of  ane- 


♦  For  Mr.  HassaU's  observa- 
tions see  *  Annals  and  Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  viii.  1842,  p.  108. 
In  the  *  North  American  Journal 
of  Science,*  Jan.  1842,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  pollen  swept  off 
the  decks  of  a  vessel.  Biley, 
*  Fifth  Report  on  the  Noxious 
Insects  of  Missouri,'  1873,  p.  86. 


Keraer,  *Die  Schutzmittel  des 
Pollens,'  1873,  p.  6.  This  author 
has  also  seen  a  lake  in  the  Tyrol 
so  covered  with  pollen,  that  the 
water  no  longer  appeared  blue. 
Mr.  Blackley,  '  Experimental  Re- 
searches on  Hay-fever,'  1S79I, 
pp.  132,  141-152. 
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mophilous  species  is  small,  as  the  author  just  quoted 
remarks,  the  number  of  individuals  is  large  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  entomophilous  species.  This 
holds  good  especially  in  cold  and  temperate  regions, 
where  insects  are  not  so  numerous  as  under  a  warmer 
climate,  and  where  consequently  entomophilous  plants 
are  less  favourably  situated.  We  see  this  in  our 
forests  of  OonifersB  and  other  trees,  such  as  oaks, 
beeches,  birches,  ashes,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Gramineae, 
CyperacesB,  and  Juncaceae,  which  clothe  our  meadows 
and  swamps ;  all  these  trees  and  plants  being  fertilised 
by  the  wind.  As  a  large  quantity  of  pollen  is  wasted 
by  anemophilous  plants,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
vigorous  species  of  this  kind  abounding  with  individu£ils 
should  still  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  for  if  they 
had  been  rendered  entomophilous,  their  pollen  would 
have  been  transported  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  and 
appetites  of  insects  with  incomparably  greater  safety 
than  by  the  wind.  That  such  a  conversion  is  possible 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  remarks  lately  made 
on  the  existence  of  intermediate  forms;  and  apparently 
it  has  been  eflfected  in  the  group  of  willows,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  nature  of  their  nearest  allies.* 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  still  more  surprising  fact 
that  plants,  after  having  been  once  rendered  entomo- 
philous, should  ever  again  have  become  anemophilous ; 
but  this  has  occasionally  though  rarely  occurred,  for 
instance,  with  the  common  Poterium  sanguisorba,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  its  belonging  to  the  Eosaceae.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  intelligible,  as  almost  all  plants 
require  to  be  occasionally  intercrossed;  and  if  any 
entomophilous  species  ceased  to  be  visited  by  insects, 
it   would   probably  perish   unless   it  were  rendered 


*  H.  MuUer,  *Die  Be&uchtung/  &q,  p.  140. 
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anemophilons.  A  plant  would  be  neglected  by  insects 
if  nectar  fEuled  to  be  secreted,  unless  indeed  a  large 
supply  of  attractive  pollen  was  present;  and  firom 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  excretion  of  saccharine  fluid 
from  leaves  and  glands  being  largely  goyemed  in 
several  cases  by  climatic  influences,  and  from  some 
few  flowers  which  do  not  now  secrete  nectar  still 
retaining  coloured  guiding-marks,  the  fEulure  of  the 
secretion  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  improbable 
eyent.  The  same  result  would  follow  to  a  certainty, 
if  winged  insects  ceased  to  exist  in  any  district,  or 
became  very  rare.  Now  there  is  only  a  single 
plant  in  the  great  order  of  the  CruciferaB,  n€anely, 
Pringlea,  which  is  anemophilous,  and  this  plant  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Eerguelen  Land,*  .where  there 
are  hardly  any  winged  insects,  owing  probably,  as 
was  suggested  by  me  in  the  case  of  Madeira,  to 
the  risk  which  they  run  of  being  blown  out  to  sea  and 
destroyed. 

A  remarkable  fact  with  respect  to  anemophilous 
plants  is  that  they  are  often  diclinous,  that  is,  they  are 
either  monoecious  with  their  sexes  separated  on  the 
same  plant,  or  dioecious  with  their  sexes  on  distinct 
plants.  In  the  class  Monoecia  of  Linnaeus,  Delpino 
shows  t  that  the  species  of  twenty-eight  genera  are 
anemophilous,  and  of  seventeen  genera  entomophilous. 
In  the  class  Dioecia,  the  species  of  ten  genera  are 
anemophilous  and  of  nineteen  entomophilous.  The 
larger  proportion  of  entomophilous  genera  in  this 
latter  class  is  probably  the  indirect  result  of  insects 
having  the  power  of  carrying  pollen  to  another  ami 
sometimes  distant  plant  much  more  securely  than  the 

♦  The    Rev.   A.  E.   Enton  in  t  'Studi  sopra  un   Lignagglo 

*Proc.  Royal  Soo.*  vol.  xxiii.  1875,      anemofilo  ilelle  GompositaB/  1871 
p.  351. 
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vind.  In  the  above  two  classes  taken  together  there 
are  thirty-eight  anemophiloua  and  thirty-ais  ento- 
mophilous  genera;  whereas  in  the  great  mass  of 
hermaphrodite  plants  the  proportion  of  anemophilous 
to  entomophilous  genera  is  extremely  small.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  may  be  attributed 
to  anemophilous  plants  having  retained  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  entomophilous  a  primordial  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  sexes  were  separated  and  their 
mutual  fertilisation  effected  by  means  of  the  wind. 
That  the  earliest  and  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  had  their  sexes  separated,  as  is  still  the  case 
to  a  large  extent,  ia  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority, 
Nageli.*  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  avoid  tliis  con- 
clusion, if  we  admit  the  view,  which  seems  highly 
probable,  that  the  conjugation  of  the  Algse  and  of 
some  of  the  simplest  animals  is  the  first  step  towards 
Bexual  reproduction ;  and  if  we  further  bear  in  mind 
that  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  differentiation 
between  the  cells  which  conjugate  can  be  traced, 
thus  leading  apparently  to  the  development  of  the 
two  sexual  forms.t  We  have  also  seen  that  as 
plants  became  more  highly  developed  and  affixed  to 
the  ground,  they  would  be  compelled  to  be  anemo- 
philous in  order  to  intercross.  Therefore  all  plants 
which  have  not  since  been  greatly  modified,  would 
tend  still  to  be  both  diclinous  and  anemophilous ;  and 
we  can  thus  understand  the  connexion  between  these 
two  states,  although  they  appear  at  first  sight  quite 


*  '  Entstehiing  und  BegriiT  dei 
nalnrhist.  Art.'  1S65.  p.  22. 

t  See  the  interesting  fiiaens- 
tion  on  this  whole  subject  hj  O. 
BQbiohli  in  hu  -  Sludir'n  iiber  die 
onteu  EctwklicluiigBvor^nge  der 
ElieUe,'  Ao.   1876,   pp.  207-219. 


Alao,  Engelmann,  "  (Jeber  Ent- 
wiotelnng  vnii  InfuBOfiea,"  'Mor- 
pliol.  Jahrhuch,'  B,  i.  p.  57a 
Also.  Dr.  A-  Dodat,  "  Die  KrauB- 
haar-Atge,"  '  Pringeheima  Jalub 
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disconnected.  If  this  view  is  correct,  plants  mnst  have 
been  rendered  hermaphrodites  at  a  later  though  still 
very  early  period,  and  entomophilous  at  a  yet  later 
period,  namely,  after  the  development  of  winged  insects. 
So  that  the  relationship  between  hermaphroditism  and 
fertilisation  by  means  of  insects  is  likewise  to  a  certain 
extent  intelligible. 

Why  the  descendants  of  plants  which  were  originally 
dioecious,  and  which  therefore  profited  by  always  inter- 
crossing with  another  individual,  should  have  been 
converted  into  hermaphrodites,  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  risk  which  they  ran,  especially  as  long  as 
they  were  anemophilous,  of  not  being  always  fertilised, 
and  consequently  of  not  leaving  offspring.  This  latter 
evil,  the  greatest  of  all  to  any  organism,  would  have 
been  much  lessened  by  their  becoming  hermaphrodites, 
though  with  the  contingent  disadvantage  of  frequent 
self-fertilisation.  By  what  graduated  steps  an  herma- 
phrodite condition  was  acquired  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  can  see  that  if  a  lowly  organised  form,  in  which 
the  two  sexes  were  represented  by  somewhat  different 
individuals,  were  to  increase  by  budding  either  before 
or  after  conjugation,  the  two  incipient  sexes  would 
be  capable  of  appearing  by  buds  on  the  same  stock, 
as  occasionally  occurs  with  various  characters  at  the 
present  day.  The  organism  would  then  be  in  a 
monoecious  condition,  and  this  is  probably  the  first 
step  towards  hermaphroditism ;  for  if  very  simple 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  stock,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  single  stamen  or  pistil,  were  brought  close 
together  and  surrounded  by  a  common  envelope,  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  with  the  florets  of  the 
Compositae,  we  should  have  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  changes  which 
organisms  undergo  under  changing  conditions  of  life ; 
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And  some  heimapbrodite  plants,  descended  as  we  must 
believe  from  aboriginally  diclinous  plants,  have  had 
their  sexes  again  separated.  That  this  has  occurred, 
we  naay  infer  from  the  presence  of  rudimentary  stamens 
in  the  flowers  of  some  individuals,  and  of  rudimentary 
pistils  in  the  flowers  of  other  individuals,  for  example 
in  Lychnis  dioiea.  But  a  conversion  of  this  kind  will 
not  have  occurred  unless  cross -fertilisation  was  already 
aasured,  generally  by  the  agency  of  insects  ;  but  why 
the  production  of  male  and  female  flowers  on  distinct 
plants  should  have  been  advantageous  to  the  species, 
cross-fertilisation  having  been  previously  assured,  is 
far  from  obvious.  A  plant  might  indeed  produce  twice 
as  many  seeds  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  its  numbers 
under  new  or  changed  conditions  of  life ;  apd  if  it  did 
not  vary  by  bearing  fewer  flowers,  and  did  vary  iu  the 
dtate  of  its  reproductive  organs  (as  often  occurs  under 
cultivation),  a  waatefiil  expenditure  of  seeds  and  pollen 
would  be  saved  by  the  flowers  becoming  diclinous. 

A  related  point  is  worth  notice.  I  remarked  in  my 
Origin  of  Species  that  in  Britain  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  trees  and  bushes  than  of  herbaceous  plants 
have  their  sexes  separated  ;  and  so  it  is,  according  to 
Asa  Gray  and  Hooker,  in  North  America  and  New 
Zealand,'     It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  this  rule 


•  I  find  in  the  'London  Catn.- 
lagaeof  Biltiel]  Plants,' that  lliore 
txe  thirty-two  indigenous  trees 
knd  biuhea  in  Great  Britiiin, 
olaased  under  nine  fiunilies:  but 
ci  the  Bafe  side,  I  have 


only  8 


e  of  « 


lowi.  Of  the  liiityt 
buBhes,  nineteen,  or  more  than 
half,  have  their  eeiea  aeparnted; 
and  this  ia  ao  enormous  propor- 
tion compared  nitlj  other  Bntisli 
plants.  New  Zealand  aboiinila 
with  diclinous  plants  and  trees  : 


and  Dr.  Ho{iker  cuIoalBteB  that 
out  of  about  75ii  phanerogM  mic 
plants  inhabiting  the  ialanda,  no 
less  tban  1(18  are  trees,  belong- 
ing lo  thirty-five  fellies.  Ot 
IhesB  lOS  trees,  fifty-two,  or 
very  nparty  holf.  h"yB  their  rexes 
more  or  le»a  eeparated.  Of  bushes 
there  are  14i>.  of  which  sixty- 
one  hiive  their  sexea  in  the  Home 
state;  nhilet  of  the  reniiiining 
auO  hurhsoeouB  plants  only  Vll. 
or  less  th»o  a  fouttb,  have  Ibeii 
seies    eapurutcd.      Lastly,   Pro£ 
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holds  good  generally,  and  it  certainly  does  not  do  so 
in  Australia.  But  I  have  been  assured  that  the  flowers 
of  the  prevailing  Australian  trees,  namely,  the 
MyrtaceaB,  swarm  with  insects,  and  if  they  are  dicho< 
gamous  they  would  be  practically  diclinous.*  As  far 
as  anemophilous  plants  are  concerned,  we  know  that 
they  are  apt  to  have  their  sexes  separated,  and  we  can 
see  that  it  would  be  an  unfayourable  circumstance  for 
them  to  bear  their  flowers  very  close  to  the  ground,  as 
their  pollen  is  liable  to  be  blown  high  up  in  the  air ;  t 
but  as  the  culms  of  grasses  give  sufficient  elevation, 
we  cannot  thus  account  for  so  many  trees  and  bushes 
being  diclinous.  We  may  infer  from  our  previous 
discussion  that  a  tree  bearing  numerous  hermaphrodite 
flowers  wQuld  rarely  intercross  with  another  tree, 
except  by  means  of  the  pollen  of  a  distinct  individual 
being  prepotent  over  the  plant's  own  pollen.  Now  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  whether  the  plant  were  anemo- 
philous or  entomophilous,  would  most  effectually  bar 
self-fertilisation,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  so  many 
trees  and  bushes  being  diclinous.  Or  to  put  the  case 
in  another  way,  a  plant  would  be  better  fitted  for 
development  into  a  tree,  if  the  sexes  were  separated, 
than  if  it  were  hermaphrodite ;  for  in  the  former  case 
its  numerous  flowers  would  be  less  liable  to  continued 


Asa  Gray  informs  me  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  132  native 
trees  (belonging:  to  twenty-five 
families)  of  which  ninety-five  (be- 
longing to  seventeen  families) 
"have  their  sexes  more  or  less 
separated,  for  the  greater  part 
decidedly  separated." 

*  With  respect  to  the  Proteacese 
of  Australia.  Mr.  Bentham  re- 
marks (*  Journal  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.* 
voL  xiii.  1871,  pp.  58,  64)  on  the 
various  contrivances  by  which  the 


stigma  in  the  several  genera  is 
screened  from  the  action  of  the 
pollen  from  the  same  flower.  For 
instance,  in  Synaphea  **  the  stigma 
is  held  by  the  eunuch  (i.e.,  one 
of  the  stamens  which  is  barren) 
safe  from  all  pollution  from  her 
brother  anthers,  and  is  preserve*  1 
intact  for  any  pollen  that  may  be 
inserte<l  by  insects  and  other 
agencies." 

t  Kerner,    '  Schutzmittel    des 
PoUens/  1873,  p.  4. 
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self-fertilisation.  But  it  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  long  life  of  a  tree  or  bush  permits  of  the  separation 
of  the  sexes,  with  much  less  risk  of  evil  from  impreg- 
nation occasionally  failing  and  seeds  not  being  pro- 
duced, than  in  the  case  of  short-liyed  plants.  Hence 
it  probably  is,  as  Lecoq  has  remarked,  that  annual 
plants  are  rarely  dioecious. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
higher  plants  are  descended  from  extremely  low  forms 
which  conjugated,  and  that  the  conjugating  indi- 
viduals differed  somewhat  from  one  another, — the  one 
representing  the  male  and  the  other  the  female — so 
that  plants  were  aboriginally  dioecious.  At  a  very 
early  period  such  lowly  organised  dioecious  plants 
probably  gave  rise  by  budding  to  monoecious  plants 
with  the  two  sexes  borne  by  the  same  individual ;  and 
by  a  still  closer  union  of  the  sexes  to  hermaphrodite 
plants,  which  are  now  much  the  commonest  form.* 
As  soon  as  plants  became  affixed  to  the  ground,  their 
pollen  must  have  been  carried  by  some  means  from 
flower  to  flower,  at  first  almost  certainly  by  the  wind, 
then  by  pollen-devouring,  and  afterwards  by  nectar- 
seeking  insects.  During  subsequent  ages  some  few 
entomophilous  plants  have  been  again  rendered  anemo- 
philous,  and  some  liermaphrodite  plants  have  had  their 
sexes  again  separated;  and  we  can  vaguely  see  the 
advantages  of  such  recurrent  changes  under  certain 
conditions. 

Dioecious   plants,   however  fertilised,  have  a  great 


*  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  that  aU  the 
higher  animals  are  the  descend- 
ants of  hermaplirodites ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  problem  whether  such 
hermaphroditism  may  not  have 
been  the  result  of  the  oonjugation 
of  two  slightly  different  indivi- 


duals, which  represented  the  two 
incipient  sexes.  On  this  view,  the 
higher  animals  may  now  owe 
their  bilateral  structure,  with  all 
their  organs  double  at  an  early 
embryonic  period,  to  the  fusion 
or  conjugation  of  two  primordial 
indiviauals. 
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advantage  oyer  other  plants  in  their  oross-fertiliBation 
being  assured.  Bat  this  advantage  is  gained  in  the 
ease  of  anemophilons  species  at  the  expense  of  the 
prodaddon  of  an  enormous  superfluity  of  pollen,  with 
some  risk  to  them  and  to  entomophilous  species  of 
their  fertilisation  occasionally  failing.  Half  the  in- 
dividuals, moreover,  namely,  the  males,  produce  no 
seed,  and  this  might  possibly  be  a  disadvantage. 
Delpino  remarks  that  dioecious  plants  cannot  spread  so 
easily  as  moncecious  and  hermaphrodite  species,  for  a 
single  individual  which  happened  to  reach  some  new 
site  could  not  propagate  its  kind;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  a  serious  eviL  Monoecious 
plants  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to  a  large  extent  dioecious 
in  fonction,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  their  pollen  and 
to  the  wind  blowing  laterally,  with  the  great  addi- 
tional advantage  of  occasionally  or  often  producing 
some  self-fertilised  seeds.  When  they  are  also  di- 
chogamous,  they  are  necessarily  dioecious  in  function. 
Lastly,  hermaphrodite  plants  can  generally  produce  at 
least  some  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  capable,  through  the  various  means  specified 
in  this  chapter,  of  cross-fertilisation.  When  their 
structure  absolutely  prevents  self-fertilisation,  they  are 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  one  another  as 
monoecious  or  dioecious  plants,  with  what  may  be  an 
advantage,  namely,  that  every  flower  is  capable  of 
yielding  seeds. 
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The  Habits  of  Inseots  in  relation  to  tes  FESTnisATioir  ov 

Flowbbs. 

insects  yisit  the  flowers  of  the  same  species  as  long  as  they  can—  Ganse 
of  this  habit — Means  by  which  bees  recognise  the  flowers  of  tlie 
same  species — Sudden  secretion  of  nectar — Nectar  of  certain  flowers 
imattractive  to  certain  insects— Industry  of  bees,  and  the  number 
of  flowers  visited  within  a  short  time— Perforation  of  the  corolla 
by  bees — Skill  shown  in  the  operation — Hive-bees  profit  by  the 
holes  made  by  humble-bees — Effects  of  habit — ^The  motive  for  per- 
forating flowers  to  save  time — ^Flowers  growing  in  crowded  masses 
chiefly  perforated. 

Bees  and  varioiis  other  insects  must  be  directed  by 
instinct  to  search  flowers  for  nectar  and  pollen,  as 
they  act  in  this  manner  without  instruction  as  soon  as 
they  emerge  from  the  pupa  state.  Their  instincts, 
however,  are  not  of  a  specialised  nature,  for  they  visit 
many  exotic  flowers  as  readily  as  the  endemic  kinds, 
and  they  often  search  for  nectar  in  flowers  which  do 
not  secrete  any ;  and  they  may  be  seen  attempting  to 
suck  it  out  of  nectaries  of  such  length  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  by  them.*  All  kinds  of  bees  and  certain 
other  insects  usually  visit  the  flowers  of  the  same  species 
as  long  as  they  can,  before  going  to  another  species. 
This  fact  was  observed  by  Aristotle  with  respect  to  the 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  H.  Wit-  Hymenoptera  have  inherited  from 

ier,  *  Befruchtung,'  &c.  p.  427;  some  early   nectur-sucking    pro- 

and    Sir   J.  Lubbock's  *'  British  genitor  greater  skill  in  robbing 

WUd  Flowers,'  &c.  p.  20.    MMler  flowers  than  that  which   is  dis- 

assifiniB  ('Bienen  Zeitung/  June  played  by  insects   belonging   to 

1876,  p.  119)  good  reasons  for  his  the  other  Ordeis. 
beUef  thai  bees  and  many  olher 
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hive-bee  more  than  2000  years  ago,  and  was  noticed 
by  Dobbs  in  a  paper  published  in  1736  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  It  may  be  observed  by  any 
one,  both  with  hive  and  humble-bees,  in  every  flower- 
garden;  not  that  the  habit  is  invariably  followed.  Mr. 
Bennett  watched  for  several  hours*  many  plants  of 
Lamium  album,  L.  purpureum,  and  another  Labiate 
plant,  Nepeia  gileehama,  all  growing  mingled  together 
on  a  bank  near  some  hives ;  and  he  found  that  each 
bee  confined  its  visits  to  the  same  species.  The  pollen 
of  these  three  plants  differs  in  colour,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  test  his  observations  by  examining  that  which 
adhered  to  the  bodies  of  the  captured  bees,  and  he 
found  one  kind  on  each  bee. 

Humble  and  hive-bees  are  good  botanists,  for  they 
know  that  varieties  may  differ  widely  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  and  yet  belong  to  the  same  species.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  humble-bees  flying  straight  from 
a  plant  of  the  ordinary  red  Didamnus  fraxineUa  to  a 
white  variety;  from  one  to  another  very  differently 
coloured  variety  of  Delphinium  consolida  and  of 
Primula  vena  ;  from  a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  yellow 
variety  of  Viola  tricolor;  and  with  two  species  of 
Papaver,  from  one  variety  to  another  which  differed 
much  in  colour;  but  in  this  latter  case  some  of  the 
bees  flew  indifferently  to  either  species,  although  pass- 
ing by  other  genera,  and  thus  acted  as  if  the  two  spe- 
cies were  merely  varieties.  H.  Muller  also  has  seen 
hive-bees  flying  from  flower  to  flower  of  Banunculus 
hulhosus  and  arverms,  and  of  Trifolium  fragiferum 
and  repens;   and  even  from  blue  hyacinths  to  blue 

violets.t 

Some  species  of  Diptera  or  flies  keep  to  the  flowers 

••Nature,'    1874,   Juno    4th,  f  *Bienen  Zeitung,' July  1876, 

p.  92.  p.  183. 
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of  the  same  species  witt  almost  aa  mucli  regularity  as 
do  bees;  and  when  captured  they  are  found  covered 
with  pollen.  I  have  seen  Bhingia  rostrata  acting  in 
this  manner  with  the  flowers  of  Lychnis  dioica,  Ajuga 
repians,  and  Vicia  sepium.  VduceUa  ptumosa  and  Empis 
cheiroptera  flew  straight  from  flower  to  flower  of  Myosotis 
sylvatica.  Dolichopua  mgripennis  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  with  FotentiUa  tormentilla;  and  other  Diptera 
with  Siellaria  holostea,  Hdianthemum,  wdgare,  Bellia 
perennis,  Veronica  hederiefoUa  and  ehamoedrys ;  but  some 
flies  visited  indifFerently  the  flowers  of  these  two  latter 
species.  I  have  seen  more  than  once  a  minute  Tbrips, 
with  pollen  adhering  to  its  body,  fly  from  one  flower  to 
another  of  the  same  kind ;  and  one  waa  observed  by 
me  crawling  about  within  a  convolvulus  with  four 
grains  of  pollen  adiiering  to  its  head,  which  were 
deposited  on  the  stigma. 

Fabricius  and  Sprengel  state  that  when  flies  have 
once  entered  the  flowers  of  Aristolochia  they  never 
escape, — a  statement  which  I  could  not  believe,  aa  in 
this  case  the  insects  would  not  aid  in  the  cross-fertili- 
sation of  the  plant;  and  this  statement  has  now  been 
shown  by  Hildebrand  to  be  eiToneous.  Aa  the  spathes 
of  Arum  maculatum  are  fnruished  with  filaments  appa- 
rently adapted  to  prevent  the  exit  of  insects,  they 
resemble  in  this  respect  the  flowers  of  Aristolochia;  and 
on  examining  several  apathea,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minute  Diptera  belonging  to  three  species  were  found 
in  some  of  them ;  and  many  of  these  insects  were  lying 
dead  at  the  bottom,  as  if  they  had  been  permanently 
entrapped.  In  order  to  discover  whether  the  living 
ones  could  escape  and  carry  pollen  to  another  plant,  I 
tied  in  the  spring  of  1842  a  fine  muslin  bag  tightly 
round  &  spathe;  and  on  returning  in  an  hour's  time 
several  little  flies  were  crawling  about  on  the   innei 
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surface  of  the  bag.  I  then  gathered  a  spathe  and 
breathed  hard  into  it ;  several  flies  soon  crawled  out, 
and  all  without  exception  were  dusted  with  arum  pollen. 
These  flies  quickly  flew  away,  and  I  distinctly  saw 
three  of  them  fly  to  another  plant  about  a  yard  off; 
they  alighted  on  the  inner  or  concave  surface  of  the 
spathe,  and  suddenly  flew  down  into  the  flower.  I  then 
opened  this  flower,  and  although  not  a  single  anther 
had  burst,  several  grains  of  pollen  were  lying  at  the 
bottom,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  another 
plant  by  one  of  these  flies  or  by  some  other  insect.  In 
another  flower  little  flies  were  crawling  about,  and  I 
saw  them  leave  pollen  on  the  stigmas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Lepidoptera  generally  keep 
to  the  flowers  of  the  same  species ;  but  I  once  observed 
many  minute  moths  (I  believe  Lampronia  (Tinea) 
calthdla)  apparently  eating  the  pollen  of  Merevrialis 
annua,  and  they  had  the  whole  front  of  their  bodies 
covered  with  pollen.  I  then  went  to  a  female  plant 
some  yards  ofi",  and  saw  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes 
three  of  these  moths  alight  on  the  stigmas.  Lepidoptera 
are  probably  often  induced  to  frequent  the  flowers  of  the 
same  species,  whenever  these  are  provided  with  a  long 
and  narrow  nectary,  as  in  this  case  other  insects  cannot 
suck  the  nectar,  which  will  thus  be  preserved  for  those 
having  an  elongated  proboscis.  No  doubt  the  Yucca 
moth*  visits  only  the  flowers  whence  its  name  is  de- 
rived, for  a  most  wonderful  instinct  guides  this  moth 
to  place  pollen  on  the  stigma,  so  that  the  ovules  may  be 
developed  on  which  the  larvae  feed.  With  respect  to 
Coleoptera,  I  have  seen  Meligethes  covered  with  pollen 
flying  from  flower  to  flower  of  the  same  species ;  and 


*  Described  by  Mr.  Biley  in  the  'American  NatnraUst/  voL  vii 
Oct  1S73. 
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thia  must  often  occur,  aa,  according  to  M.  Brisout, 
"  many  of  the  species  affect  only  one  kind  of  plant."  " 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  seyeral  statements 
tliat  insects  strictly  confine  their  visits  to  the  same 
species.  They  often  visit  other  species  when  only  a 
few  plants  of  the  same  kind  grow  near  together.  In  a 
flower-garden  containing  some  plants  of  CEnothera,  the 
pollen  of  which  can  easily  be  recognised,  I  found  not 
only  single  grains  but  masses  of  it  within  many  flowers 
of  MimuluB,  Digital! 8)  Antirrhinum,  and  Liuaria. 
Other  kinds  of  pollen  were  likewise  detected  in  these 
same  flowers.  A  large  number  of  the  stigmfe  of  a  plant 
of  Thyme,  in  which  the  anthers  were  completely  aborted, 
were  examined ;  and  these  stigmas,  though  scarcely 
larger  than  a  split  needle,  were  covered  not  only  with 
pollen  of  Thyme  brought  from  other  plants  by  the  bees, 
but  with  several  other  kinds  of  pollen. 

That  insects  should  visit  the  flowers  of  the  same 
species  as  long  as  they  can,  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  plant,  as  it  favours  the  cross-fertilisation  of 
distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  but  no  one 
will  suppose  that  insects  act  in  this  manner  for  the  good 
of  the  plant.  The  cause  probably  lies  in  insects  beiug 
thus  enabled  to  work  quicker ;  they  have  just  learnt 
how  to  stand  in  the  best  position  on  the  flower,  and  how 
far  and  in  what  direction  to  insert  their  proboscides.t 
They  act  on  the  same  principle  aa  does  an  artificer 
who  has  to  make  half-a-dozen  engines,  and  who  saves 
time  by  making  consecutively  each  wheel  and  part  for 
all  of  them.  Insects,  or  at  least  bees,  seem  much  in- 
fluenced by  habit  in  all  their  manifold  operations ;  and 

*  Aaquoti-diu  '  Americau  Nat.'  conotaalnu   v,ith    respect  to   the 

Msy  IIJ73,  p,  210.  rauBo  of   ioapcbi  frequenting  aa 

t  Since    ibe^ie    remarks    were  langaatliHy  can  the  floworaof  tbe 

written,  I  fi>iii  (bat  li.  Miillei  Uaa  aninc  api  cies:   '  Biunao  Zeitung.' 

ooiue  to  alnuut  exaotl;  the  some  July  ISTti,  p.  182. 
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we  shall  presently  see  that  this  holds  good  in  their 
felonious  practice  of  biting  holes  through  the  corolla. 

It  is  a  curions  question  how  bees  recognise  the  flowers 
of  the  same  species.  That  the  coloured  corolla  is  the 
chief  guide  cannot  be  doubted.  On  a  fine  day,  when 
hive-bees  were  incessantly  visiting  the  little  blue  flowers 
of  Lobdia  erinuSy  I  cut  off  all  the  petals  of  some,  and 
only  the  lower  striped  petals  of  others,  and  these  flowers 
were  not  once  again  sucked  by  the  bees,  although  some 
actually  crawled  over  them.  The  removal  of  the  two 
little  upper  petals  alone  made  no  difference  in  their 
visits.  Mr?  J.  Andei*son  likewise  states  that  when  he  re- 
moved the  corollas  of  the  Calceolaria,  bees  never  visited 
the  flowers.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  large  masses  of 
Oeranium  phssum  which  had  escaped  out  of  a  garden,  I 
observed  the  unusual  fact  of  the  flowers  continuing  to 
secrete  an  abundance  of  nectar  after  all  the  petals  had 
fallen  off ;  and  the  flowers  in  this  state  were  still  visited 
by  humble-bees.  But  the  bees  might  have  learnt  that 
these  flowers  with  all  their  petals  lost  were  still  worth 
visiting,  by  finding  nectar  in  those  with  only  one  or 
two  lost.  The  colour  alone  of  the  corolla  serves  as 
an  approximate  guide :  thus  I  watched  for  some  time 
humble-bees  which  were  visiting  exclusively  plants  of 


♦  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  1853, 
p.  534.  Kurr  cut  off  the  nectaries 
from  a  large  number  of  flowers  of 
several  species,  and  found  that 
the  greater  number  jdelded  seeds ; 
but  insects  probably  would  not 
perceive  the  loss  of  the  nectary 
until  they  had  inserted  their  pro- 
boscides  into  the  holes  thus 
formed,  and  in  doing  so  would 
fertilise  the  flowers.  He  also  re- 
moved the  whole  ooroUa  from  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers, 
and  these  likewise  yielded  seeds. 
Flowers    which    are    self- fertile 


would  naturally  produce  seeds 
under  these  circumstances ;  but  I 
am  greatly  surprised  that  Delphi- 
nium oonsolidoy  as  well  as  an- 
other species  of  Delphinium,  and 
Viola  tricolor  J  should  have  pro- 
duced a  fair  supply  of  seeds  wnen 
thus  treated ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  compared  the  numbter 
of  the  seeds  thus  produced  with 
those  yielded  by  unmutilated 
flowerd  left  to  the  &ee  aooeas  of 
insects:  ^Bedeutung  der  Nek- 
tarien/  1833,  pp.  12S-135. 
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the  white-flowered  Spircmthes  autumnaJis,  growing  on 
short  turf  at  a  considerable  distance  apart ;  and  these 
bees  often  flew  within  a  few  inches  of  several  other 
plants  with  white  flowers,  and  then  without  further  ex- 
amination passed  onwards  in  search  of  the  Spiranthes. 
Again,  many  hive-bees  which  confined  their  visits  to  the 
common  ling  (CdHuna  vvlgaris),  repeatedly  flew  towards 
Erica  tetrcdix,  evidently  attracted  by  the  nearly  similar 
tint  of  their  flowers,  and  then  instantly  passed  on  in 
search  of  the  Calluna. 

That  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  not  the  sole  guide,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  six  cases  above  given  of  bees 
which  repeatedly  passed  in  a  direct  line  from  one 
variety  to  another  of  the  same  species,  although  they 
bore  very  differently  coloured  flowers.  I  observed  also 
bees  flying  in  a  straight  line  from  one  clump  of  a  yellow- 
flowered  CEnothera  to  every  other  clump  of  the  same 
plant  in  the  garden,  without  turning  an  inch  from 
their  course  to  plants  of  Eschscholtzia  and  others  with 
yellow  flowers  which  lay  only  a  foot  or  two  on  either 
Side.  In  these  cases  the  bees  knew  the  position  of  each 
plant  in  the  garden  perfectly  well,  as  we  may  infer  by 
the  directness  of  their  flight ;  so  that  they  were  guided 
by  experience  and  memory.  But  how  did  they  discover 
at  first  that  the  above  varieties  with  differently  coloured 
flowers  belonged  to  the  same  species  ?  Improbable  as 
it  may  appear,  they  seem,  at  least  sometimes,  to  recog- 
nise plants  even  from  a  distance  by  their  general 
aspect,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  do.  On  three 
occasions  I  observed  humble-bees  flying  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  from  a  tall  larkspur  (Delphinium)  which 
was  in  full  flower  to  another  plant  of  the  same  species 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  yards  which  had  not  as  yet  a 
single  flower  open,  and  on  which  the  buds  showed  only 
a  faint  tinge  of  blue.    Here  neither  odour  nor  ilie 
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memory  of  former  yisits  could  have  come  into  play, 
and  the  tinge  of  blue  was  so  faint  that  it  conld  hardly 
have  served  as  a  goide.* 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  corolla  does  not  suffice 
to  induce  repeated  visits  from  insects,  unless  nectar  is 
at  the  same  time  secreted,  together  perhaps  with 
some  odour  emitted.  I  watched  for  a  fortnight  many 
times  daily  a  wall  covered  with  Linaria  cymbalaria 
in  full  flower,  and  never  saw  a  bee  even  looking  at 
one.  There  was  then  a  very  hot  day,  and  suddenly 
many  bees  were  industriously  at  work  on  the  flowers. 
It  appears  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for 
the  secretion  of  nectar;  for  I  observed  with  Lobelia 
erinus  that  if  the  sun  ceased  to  shine  for  only  half  an 
hour,  the  visits  of  the  bees  slackened  and  soon  ceased. 
An  analogous  fact  with  respect  to  the  sweet  excretion 
from  the  stipules  of  Vida  sativa  has  been  already 
given.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Linaria,  so  with  Pedicu- 
laris  sylvatica,  Polygala  vulgaris,  Viola  tricolor ,  and  some 
species  of  Trifolium,  I  have  watched  the  flowers  day 
after  day  without  seeing  a  bee  at  work,  and  then  sud- 
denly all  the  flowers  were  visited  by  many  bees.  Now 
how  did  so  many  bees  discover  at  once  that  the  flowers 
were  secreting  nectar  ?  I  presume  that  it  must  have  been 
by  their  odour ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a  few  bees  began 
to  suck  the  flowers,  others  of  the  same  and  of  dififerent 
kinds  observed  the  fact  and  profited  by  it.  We  shall 
presently  see,  when  we  treat  of  the  perforation  of  the 
corolla,  that  bees  are  fully  capable  of  profiting  by  the 


♦  A    fact    mentioned    by    H  flowers  of  the  long-styled  form,  in 

Miiller  (*Die  Befruchtung,'  &c.,  which  the  anthers  are  seated  low 

p.  347)  shows  that  bees  possess  down  in  the  tubular  corolla.     Yet 

acute  powers  of  vision  and  dis-  the  diflference  in  aspect  between 

crimination  ;  for  those  engaged  in  the  long-styled  and  short-etyled 

collecting    pollen  from   Primula  forms  is  extremely  slight. 
elcUior  invariably  passed  by  the 
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labour  of  other  species.  Memory  also  comes  into  play, 
for,  as  already  remarked,  beea  know  the  position  of 
fiach  clump  of  Sowers  in  a  garden.  I  have  repeatedly 
Been  tliem  pasaiog  rouod  a  corner,  but  otherwise  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  poaeible,  from  one  plant  of  Fraxinella 
and  of  Linaria  to  another  and  distant  one  of  the  same 
species ;  although,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  other 
plants,  the  two  were  not  in  sight  of  each  other. 

It  would  appear  that  either  the  taste  or  the  odour  of 
the  nectar  of  certain  flowers  is  unattractive  to  hive  or  to 
humble-bees,  or  to  both ;  for  there  seems  no  other  reason 
why  certain  open  flowers  which  secrete  nectar  are  not 
visited  by  them.  The  small  quantity  of  nectar  secreted 
by  some  of  these  flowers  can  hardly  be  the  cause  of 
their  neglect,  as  Mve-boes  search  eagerly  for  the  minute 
drops  on  the  glands  on  the  leaves  of  the  Primus  lavro- 
oerasus.  Even  the  bees  from  different  hives  sometimes 
visit  different  kinds  of  flowers,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
by  Mr.  Grant  with  respect  to  the  Polyanthus  and  Viola 
tricolor.'  I  have  known  humble-bees  to  visit  the  flowers 
of  Lobelia  fulgena  in  one  garden  and  not  in  another  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles.  The  cupful  of  nectar 
in  the  labellum  of  EpipacHs  latifdlia  is  never  touched 
by  hive-  or  humble-bees,  although  I  have  seen  them 
flying  close  by ;  and  yet  the  nectar  has  a  pleasant 
taste  to  U8,  and  is  habitually  consumed  by  the  common 
wadp.  As  lar  as  I  have  seen,  wasps  seek  for  nectar  in 
this  country  only  from  the  flowers  of  this  Epipactia, 
Scrophvlaria  aquatica,  Symjihoricarpus  racemom,]  and 
Tritoma ;  the  two  former  plants  being  endemic,  and 
the  two  latter  exotic.     As  wasps  are  so  Ibnd  of  sugar 


*  'Oaid-  Chron.'  IS14,  p.  3H.  three  pl»nta  are  alone  visited  by 

t  The   saiue    ftiot    appartmtlj  wasps;    '  NttUrii    Eslraiiuzial^ 

holds  g^uod  in  Italy,  for  Dulptni)  BuUeltinoBtikunnlogJoo,' anno  tL 

■•¥■  tliut  Ibe  llowera    of   these 
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and  of  any  sweet  fluid>  and  as  they  do  not  disdain  the 
minute  drops  on  the  glands  of  Primus  lauroeerasus,  it 
is  a  strange  fact  that  they  do  not  suck  the  nectar  of 
many  open  flowers,  which  they  could  do  without  the 
aid  of  a  proboscis.  Hive-bees  visit  the  flowers  of 
the  Symphoricarpus  and  Tritoma,  and  this  makes  it  all 
the  stranger  that  they  do  not  visit  the  flowers  of 
the  Epipactis,  or,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  those  of  the 
Scrophfdaria  aquaiica;  although  they  do  visit  the 
flowers  of  Scrophvlaria  nodosa,  at  least  in  North 
America.* 

The  extraordinary  industry  of  bees  and  the  number 
of  flowers  which  they  visit  within  a  short  time,  so  that 
each  flower  is  visited  repeatedly,  must  greatly  increase 
the  chance  of  each  receiving  pollen  from  a  distinct 
plant.  When  the  nectar  is  in  any  way  hidden,  bees 
cannot  tell  without  inserting  their  proboscides  whether 
it  has  lately  been  exhausted  by  other  bees,  and 
this,  as  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  forces  them  to 
visit  many  more  flowers  than  they  otherwise  would. 
But  they  endeavour  to  lose  as  little  time  as  they  can; 
thus  in  flowers  having  several  nectaries,  if  they  find 
one  dry  they  do  not  try  the  others,  but  as  I  have  often 
observed,  pass  on  to  another  flower.  They  work  so  in- 
dustriously and  efifectually,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
social  plants,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  grow 
together,  as  with  the  several  kinds  of  heath,  ever}*^ 
single  flower  is  visited,  of  which  evidence  will  presently 
be  given.  They  lose  no  time  and  fly  very  quickly 
from  plant  to  plant,  but  I  do  not  know  the  rate  at 
which  hive-bees  fly.  Humble-bees  fly  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  in  the  case 
of  the  males   from  their  curious  habit  of  calling  at 
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certain  fixed  points,  which  made  it  easy  to  measure  the 
time  taken  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 

With  respect  to  the  numher  of  flowers  which  bees 
visit  in  a  given  time,  I  observed  that  in  exactly  one 
minute  a  humble-bee  visited  twenty-four  of  the  closed 
flowers  of  the  lAnaria  cymbalaria;  another  bee  visited 
in  the  same  time  twenty-two  flowers  of  the  Sytnphori- 
carpus  raoemosa ;  and  another  seventeen  flowers  on  two 
plants  of  a  Delphinium.  In  the  coui-se  of  fifteen 
minutes  a  single  flower  on  the  summit  of  a  plant  oi 
(Enothera  was  visited  eight  times  by  several  humble- 
bees,  and  I  followed  the  last  of  these  bees,  whilat 
it  visited  in  the  course  of  a  few  additional  minutes 
every  plant  of  the  same  species  in  a  large  flower- 
garden.  In  nineteen  minutes  every  flower  on  a  small 
plant  of  Nemo'phila  insigms  was  visited  twice.  In  one 
minute  six  flowers  of  a  Campanula  were  entered  by 
a  pollen-collecting  hive-bee ;  and  bees  when  thus 
employed  work  slower  than  when  sucking  nectar. 
Lastly,  seven  flower-stalks  on  a  plant  of  Dtctamnus 
^raatwe/^awereobservedon  the  15th  of  June  1841  during 
ten  minutes ;  they  were  visited  by  thirteen  humble-beea 
each  of  which  entered  many  flowers.  On  the  22nd  the 
same  flower-ataUts  were  visited  within  the  same  time  by 
eleven  humble-bees.  This  plant  bore  altogether  280 
flowers,  and  from  the  above  data,  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  late  in  the  evening  humble-bees  work, 
each  flower  must  have  been  visited  at  least  thirty  times 
daily,  and  the  same  flower  keeps  open  during  several 
days.  The  frequency  of  the  visits  of  bees  is  also  some- 
times shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  petals  are 
scratched  by  their  hooked  tarsi ;  I  have  seen  large  beds 
of  Mimulus,  Stachys,  and  Lathyrus  with  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  thus  sadly  defaced. 

Per/oration  of  the  Corolla  hy  Baea. — I  have  already 
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alluded  to  bees  biting  holes  in  flowers  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  nectar.  They  often  act  in  this  manner, 
both  with  endemic  and  exotic  species,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  United.  States,  and  in  the  Himalaya ; 
and  therefore  probably  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
plants,  the  fertilisation  of  which  actually  depends  on 
insects  entering  the  flowers,  will  fail  to  produce  seed 
when  their  nectar  is  stolen  from  the  outside ;  and  eren 
with  those  species  which  are  capable  of  fertilising 
themselves  without  any  aid,  there  can  be  no  cross- 
fertilisation,  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  a  serious  evil 
in  most  cases.  The  extent  to  which  humble-bees 
carry  on  the  practice  of  biting  holes  is  surprising :  a 
remarkable  case  was  observed  by  me  near  Bourne- 
mouth, where  there  were  formerly  extensive  heaths. 
I  took  a  long  walk,  and  every  now  and  then  gathered 
a  twig  of  Erica  tetraiix,  and  when  I  had  got  a  handful 
all  the  flowers  were  examined  through  a  lens.  This 
process  was  repeated  many  times ;  but  though  many 
hundreds  were  examined,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
a  single  flower  which  had  not  been  perforated. 
Humble-bees  were  at  the  time  sucking  the  flowers 
through  these  perforations.  On  the  following  day  a 
large  number  of  flowers  were  examined  on  another 
heath  with  the  same  result,  but  here  hive-bees  were 
sucking  through  the  holes.  This  case  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  innumerable  holes  had  been 
made  within  a  fortnight,  for  before  that  time  I  saw  the 
bees  everywhere  sucking  in  the  proper  manner  at  the 
mouths  of  the  corolla.  In  an  extensive  flower-garden 
some  large  beds  of  Salvia  grahami,  Stachys  eocdnea, 
and  Pentstemon  argutus  (?)  had  every  flower  per- 
forated, and  many  scores  were  examined.  I  have  seen 
whole  fields  of  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  in  the 
same  state.     Dr.  Ogle  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
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flowers  of  Salvia  ghdinosa  had  been  bitten.  In  the 
United  States  Mr.  Bailey  says  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
blossom  of  the  native  Oerardia  pedicularia  without  a 
hole  in  it ;  and  Mr.  Gentry,  in  speaking  of  the  intro- 
duced Wistaria  ainenm,  says  "  that  nearly  every  flower 
had  been  perforated."* 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  always  humble-bees  which 
first  bite  the  holes,  and  they  are  well  fitted  for  the  work 
by  possessing  powerful  mandibles ;  but  hive-bees  after- 
wards profit  by  the  holes  thus  made.  Dr.  H.  Miiller, 
however,  writes  to  me  that  hive-bees  sometimes  bite 
holes  through  the  flowers  of  Eriea  tetralix.  No  insects 
except  bees,  with  the  single  exception  of  wasps  in  the 
case  of  Tritoma,  have  sense  enough,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  to  profit  by  the  holes  already  made.  Even 
humble-bees  do  not  always  discover  that  it  would  be 
ad-vantageous  to  them  to  perforate  certain  flowers. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  nectar  in  the  nectary 
of  Tropasolum  tricolor,  yet  I  have  found  this  plant 
untouched  in  more  than  one  garden,  while  the  flowers 
of  other  plants  had  been  extensively  perforated ;  but 
a  few  years  ago  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  gardener  assured 
me  that  he  had  seen  humble-bees  boring  through 
the  nectary  of  this  Tropaeolum.  Miiller  has  observed 
humble-bees  trying  to  suck  at  the  mouths  of  the 
flowers  of  Primula  elatior  and  of  an  Aquilegia,  and, 
failing  in  their  attempts,  they  made  holes  through 
the  corolla ;  but  they  often  bite  holes,  although  they 
could  with  very  little  more  trouble  obtain  the 
nectar  in  a  legitimate  manner  by  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla. 

Dr.  W.  Ogle  has  communicated  to  me  a  curious  case. 

*  Dr.  Ogle,  'Pop.  Science  Be-      p.  690.    Gentry,  ibid.  Hay  187S, 
Yiew/  July  1869,  p.  267.    Bailey,      p.  264. 
Americaa  Naturalist,'  Nov.  1878, 
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Ue  gathered  in  Switzerland  100  flower-stems  of  the 
common  blue  yariety  of  the  monkshood  (Aconitum 
napellw),  and  not  a  single  flower  was  perforated ;  he 
then  gathered  100  stems  of  a  white  Tariety  growing 
close  by,  and  every  one  of  the  open  flowers  had  been 
perforated.  This  surprising  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  flowers  may  be  attributed  with  much  probability 
to  the  blue  variety  being  distasteful  to  bees,  from  the 
presence  of  the  acrid  matter  which  is  so  general  in  the 
Banunculacese,  and  to  its  absence  in  the  white  variety 
in  correlation  with  the  loss  of  the  blue  tint.  Accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,*  this  plant  is  strongly  proterandrous  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  more  or  less  sterile  unless  bees 
carried  pollen  from  the  younger  to  the  older  flowers. 
Consequently  the  white  variety,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  always  bitten  instead  of  being  properly  entered 
by  the  bees,  would  fail  to  yield  the  full  number 
of  seeds  and  would  be  a  comparatively  rare  plant, 
as  Dr.  Ogle  informs  me  was  the  case. 

Bees  show  much  skill  in  their  manner  of  working, 
for  they  always  make  their  holes  from  the  outside 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  nectar  lies  hidden  within 
the  corolla.  All  the  flowers  in  a  large  bed  of  Stachys 
coccinea  had  either  one  or  two  slits  made  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  corolla  near  the  base.  The  flowers  of  a 
Mirabilis  and  of  Salvia  coccinea  were  perforated  in  the 
same  manner ;  whilst  those  of  Salvia  ffrahami,  in  which 
the  calyx  is  much  elongated,  had  both  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  invariably  perforated.  The  flowers  of  Pentstemon 
argutus  are  broader  than  those  of  the  plants  just  named, 
and  two  holes  alongside  each  other  had  here  always 
been  made  just  above  the  calyx.  In  these  several  cases 
the  perforations  were  on  the  upper  side,  but  in  Antir- 
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rhinum  mt^us  one  or  two  holes  had  been  made  on  the 
lower  side,  close  to  the  little  protul>erance  which  re- 
presents the  nectary,  and  therefore  directly  in  front  of 
and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  nectar  ia  secreted. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  skill  and  judgment 
known  to  me,  is  that  of  the  perforation  of  the  flowers  of 
Latkynts  syloeidris,  as  described  by  my  son  Francia.* 
The  nectar  in  thia  plant  ia  enclosed  within  a  tube, 
formed  by  the  united  stamens,  which  surround  the 
pistil  so  closely  that  a  bee  is  forced  to  insert  its 
proboscis  outside  the  tube ;  but  two  natural  rounded 
passages  or  orifices  are  left  in  the  tube  near  the  base, 
in  order  that  the  nectar  may  be  reached  by  the  bees. 
Now  my  son  found  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty-four  flowers 
on  this  plant,  and  in  eleven  out  of  sixteen  of  those  on 
the  cultivated  everlasting  pea,  which  is  either  aTariety 
of  the  same  species  or  a  closely  allied  one,  that  the 
left  passage  was  larger  than  the  right  one.  And  here 
comes  the  remarkable  point, — the  humble-bees  hi  teholes 
through  the  standard-petal,  and  they  always  operated 
on  the  left  side  over  the  passage,  which  is  generally 
the  larger  of  the  two.  My  son  remarks :  "It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  the  bees  could  have  acquired  this  habit. 
"Whether  they  discovered  the  inequality  in  the  size  of 
the  nectar-holes  in  sucking  the  flowers  in  the  proper 
way,  and  then  utilised  this  knowledge  in  determining 
where  to  gnaw  the  hole ;  or  whether  they  found  out 
the  best  situation  by  biting  through  the  standard  at 
■various  poiuts,  and  afterwards  remembered  its  sitnation 
in  visiting  other  flowers.  But  in  either  case  they  show  a 
remarkable  power  of  making  use  of  what  they  have 
learnt  by  experience."  It  seems  probable  that  bees 
owe  their  skill  in  biting  holes  through  flowers  of  all 
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kinds  to  theii  having  long  practised  the  instinct  of 
moulding  cells  and  pots  of  Wax,  or  of  enlarging  their 
old  cocoons  with  tubes  of  wax;  for  they  are  thus 
compelled  to  work  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
same  object. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1857  I  was 
led  to  obserye  during  some  weeks  sereral  rows  of  the 
scarlet  kidney-bean  (PhaBeolua  mvJHJlarwi),  whilst 
attending  to  the  fertilisation  of  this  plant,  and  daily 
saw  humble-  and  hive-bees  sucking  at  the  mouths 
of  the  flowers.  But  one  day  I  found  several  hnmble- 
bees  employed  in  cutting  holes  in  flower  after  flower ; 
and  on  the  next*day  every  single  hive-bee,  without 
exception,  instead  of  alighting  on  the  left  wing-petal 
and  sucking  the  flower  in  the  proper  manner,  flew 
straight  without  the  least  hesitation  to  the  calyx,  and 
sucked  through  the  holes  which  had  been  made  only 
the  day  before  by  the  humble-bees;  and  they  con- 
tinued this  habit  for  many  following  days.*  Mr.  Belt 
has  communicated  to  me  (July  28th,  1874)  a  similar 
case,  with  the  sole  difference  that  less  than  half  of  the 
flowers  had  been  perforated  by  the  humble-bees; 
nevertheless,  all  the  hive-bees  gave  up  sucking  at  the 
mouths  of  the  flowers  and  visited  exclusively  the  bitten 
ones.  Now  how  did  the  hive-bees  find  out  so  quickly 
that  holes  had  been  made  ?  Instinct  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  plant  is  an  exotic.  The  holes 
cannot  be  seen  by  bees  whilst  standing  on  the  wing- 
petals,  where  they  had  always  previously  alighted. 
From  the  ease  with  which  bees  were  deceived  when  the 
petals  of  Lobelia  ertnvs  were  cut  off,  it  was  clear  that 
in  this  case  they  were  not  guided  to  the  nectar  by  its 
smell;   and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
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attracted  to  the  holes  in  the  flowers  of  the  PhaBeoIus 
by  the  odour  emitted  from  them.  Did  they  perceive 
the  holes  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  their  proboscides, 
whilst  sucking  the  flowers  ia  the  proper  manner,  and 
then  reason  that  it  would  save  them  time  to  alight  on 
the  outside  of  the  flowers  and  use  the  holes?  This 
seems  almost  too  abstruae  an  act  of  reason  for  bees ; 
and  it  ia  more  probable  that  they  saw  the  humble-bees 
at  work,  and  understanding  what  they  were  about, 
imitated  them  and  took  advantage  of  the  shorter  path 
to  the  nectar.  Even  with  animals  high  in  the  scale, 
such  as  monkeys,  we  should  be  surprised  at  hearing 
that  all  the  individuals  of  one  species  within  the 
space  of  twenty-foui  hours  understood  an  act  per- 
formed by  a  distinct  species,  and  profited  by  it. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  with  various  kinds 
of  flowers  that  all  the  hive  and  humble-bees  which 
were  sucking  through  the  perforations,  flew  to  them, 
whether  on  the  upper  or  under  side  of  the  corolla, 
without  the  least  hesitation ;  and  this  shows  how 
quickly  all  the  individuals  within  the  district  had 
acquired  the  same  knowledge.  Yet  habit  comes  into 
play  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  so  many  of  the  other 
operations  of  bees.  Dr.  Ogle,  Messrs.  Farrer  and 
Belt  have  observed  in  the  case  of  Phas&ilus  midiijlonit* 
that  certain  individuals  went  exclusively  to  the  per- 
forations, while  others  of  the  same  species  visited 
only  the  mouths  of  the  flowers.  I  noticed  in  1861 
exactly  the  same  fact  with  Trifolium  pratense.  So  per- 
sistent is  the  force  of  habit,  that  when  a  bee  which  is 
visiting  perforated  flowers  comes  to  one  which  lias  not 
been  bitten,  it  does  not  go  to  the  mouth,  but  instantly 

•  Dr.  Ogle,  'Pop.  Siieaoe  Bl-       Hiat*  *tU  series,  vol.  ii.  1668,  p. 
vteV  AprU   1870,   p.   ItiT.    Mr.       258.  Hr.  Belt  in  a  letter  to  me 
farrer, '  Anuala  and  Mag  of  Nut. 
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flies  away  in  search  of  another  bitten  flower.  Never- 
theless, I  once  saw  a  hnmble-bee  visiting  the  hybrid 
Bhododendran  azalaides^  and  it  entered  the  mouths 
of  some  flowers  and  cut  holes  into  the  others.  Dr. 
H.  MuUer  informs  me  that  in  the  same  district  he  has 
seen  some  individuals  of  Bombus  mastrucdtus  boring 
through  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Rhinanthus  aledero- 
lophus,  and  others  through  the  corolla  alone.  Different 
species  of  bees  may,  however,  sometimes  be  observed 
acting  differently  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plant. 
I  have  seen  hive-bees  sucking  at  the  mouths  of  the 
flowers  of  the  common  bean ;  humble-bees  of  one  kind 
sucking  through  holes  bitten  in  the  calyx,  and  humble- 
bees  of  another  kind  sucking  the  little  drops  of  fluid 
excreted  by  the  stipules.  Mr.  Beal  of  Michigan 
informs  me  that  the  flowers  of  the  Missouri  currant 
(Ribea  aurevm)  abound  with  nectar,  so  that  children 
often  suck  them ;  and  he  saw  hive-bees  sucking 
through  holes  made  by  a  bird,  the  oriole,  and  at  the 
same  time  humble-bees  sucking  in  the  proper  manner 
at  the  mouths  of  the  flowers.*  This  statement  about 
the  oriole  calls  to  mind  what  I  have  before  said  of 
certain  species  of  humming-  birds  boring  holes  through 
the  flowers  of  the  Brugmansia,  whilst  other  species 
entered  by  the  mouth. 

The  motive  which  impels  bees  to  gnaw  holes  through 
the  corolla  seems  to  be  the  saving  of  time,  for  they 
lose  much  time  in  climbing  into  and  out  of  large 
flowers,  and  in  forcing  their  heads  into  closed  ones. 
They  were  able  to  visit  nearly  twice  as  many  flowers, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  of  a  Stachys  and  Pentstemon 


*  The  flowers  of  the  Ribes  are  through    and  rob  seven  flowere 

however  sometimes  perforated  by  of    their    honey    in   a    minute: 

humble-bees,  and  Mr.  Bundy  says  *  American  Naturalist,"   1876,  p 
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by  alighting  oa  tho  upper  surfiico  of  the  corolla 
and  sucking  through  the  cut  holes,  than  by  entering  in 
the  proper  way.  Nevertheleas  each  bee  before  it 
has  had  much  practice,  must  lose  some  time  in 
making  each  new  perforation,  especially  when  the  per- 
foration has  to  be  made  through  both  calyx  and 
corolla.  This  action  therefore  implies  foresight,  of 
which  faculty  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  their 
building  operations ;  and  may  we  not  further  believe 
that  some  trace  of  their  social  instinct,  that  is,  of 
working  for  the  good  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, may  here  likewise  play  a  part? 

Many  years  ago  I  waa  struck  with  the  fact  that 
humble-bees  as  a  general  rule  perforate  flowers  only 
when  these  grow  in  large  numbers  neat  together.  In 
a  garden  where  there  were  some  very  large  beda  of 
St(u:h^s  coccinea  and  of  Peidstemon.  argvim,  every  single 
flower  waa  perforated,  but  I  found  two  planta  of  the 
former  species  growing  quite  separate  with  their  petals 
much  scratched,  showing  that  they  had  been  frequently 
visited  by  bees,  and  yet  not  a  single  flower  was 
perforated.  I  found  also  a  separate  plant  of  the 
Pentstemon,  and  saw  bees  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  and  not  a  single  flower  had  been  perforated.  In 
the  following  year  (1842)  I  visited  the  same  garden 
several  times :  on  the  19th  of  July  humble-bees  were 
sucking  the  flowers  of  Stachys  coccinea  and  Salvia 
grahami  in  the  proper  manner,  and  none  of  the  corollas 
were  perforated.  On  the  7th  of  August  all  the  flowers 
were  perforated,  even  those  on  some  few  plants  of  the 
Salvia  which  grew  at  a  little  distance  from  the  great 
bed.  On  the  21st  of  August  only  a  few  flowers  on  the 
summits  of  the  spikes  of  both  species  remained  fresh, 
and  not  one  of  these  was  now  bored.  Again,  in  my  own 
garden  every  plant  in  several  rows  of  the  common  bean 
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had  many  flowers  perforated ;  bat  I  fonnd  three  plants 
in  separate  parts  of  the  garden  which  had  sprang  np 
accidentally,  and  these  had  not  a  single  flower  per- 
forated. General  Strachey  formerly  £tekw  many  per- 
forated flowers  in  a  garden  in  the  Himalaya,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  owner  to  inqoire  whether  this  relation 
between  the  plants  growing  crowded  and  their  per- 
foration by  the  bees  there  held  good,  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  red 
clover  (TrifoUum  praiense)  and  the  common  bean  when 
cultivated  in  great  masses  in  fields, — that  Erica  tetralix 
growing  in  large  numbers  on  heaths, — ^rows  of  the 
scarlet  kidney-bean  in  the  kitchen-garden, — and  masses 
of  any  species  in  the  flower-garden, — are  all  eminently 
liable  to  be  perforated. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  difficult.  Flowers 
growing  in  large  numbers  afford  a  rich  booty  to  the 
bees,  and  are  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  They  are 
consequently  visited  by  crowds  of  these  insects,  and  I 
once  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty  bees  flying 
about  a  bed  of  Pentstemon.  They  are  thus  stimulated 
to  work  quickly  by  rivalry,  and,  what  is  much  more 
important,  they  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers, 
as  suggested  by  my  son,*  with  their  nectaries  sucked 
dry.  They  thus  waste  much  time  in  searching  many 
empty  flowers,  and  are  led  to  bite  the  holes,  so  as 
to  find  out  as  quickly  as  possible  whether  there  is  any 
nectar  present,  and  if  so,  to  obtain  it. 

Flowers  which  are  partially  or  wholly  sterile  unless 
visited  by  insects  in  the  proper  manner,  such  as 
those  of  most  species  of  Salvia,  of  TrifoUum  prcUense, 
Phaseolvs  multijlorus,  &c.,  will  fail  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  produce  seeds  if  the  bees  confine  their  visits 
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to  the  perforations.  The  perforated  flowers  of  those 
species,  which  are  capable  of  fertilising  themselves,  will 
yield  only  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  the  seedlings  will 
in  consequence  be  less  vigorous.  Therefore  all  plants 
must  suffer  in  some  degree  when  bees  obtain  their  nectar 
in  a  felonious  manner  by  biting  holes  through  the 
corolla ;  and  many  species,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
thus  be  exterminated.  But  here,  as  is  so  general 
throughout  nature,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  restored 
equilibrium.  If  a  plant  suffers  from  being  perforated, 
fewer  individuals  will  be  reared,  arid  if  its  nectar  is 
highly  important  to  the  bees,  these  in  their  turn  will 
suffer  and  decrease  in  number  ;  but,  what  is  much  more 
effective,  as  soon  as  the  plant  becomes  somewhat 
rare  so  as  not  to  grow  in  crowded  masses,  the  bees 
will  no  longer  be  stimulated  to  gnaw  holes  in  the 
flowers,  but  will  enter  them  in  a  legitimate  manner. 
More  seed  will  then  be  produced,  and  the  seedlings 
being  the  product  of  cross-fertilisation  will  be  vigorous, 
so  that  the  species  will  tend  to  increase  in  number,  to 
be  again  checked,  as  soon  as  the  plant  again  grows  in 
crowded  masses. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

GzNBRAL  Results. 

OKMs-fertilisation  proved  to  be  beneficial,  and  self-fertiliflation  in 
jurionB — Allied  species  differ  greatly  in  the  means  by  which  crot^s- 
fcrtilisation  is  favoured  and  self-fertilisation  avoided — The  benefits 
and  evils  of  the  two  processes  depend  on  the  degree  of  differentiation 
iu  the  sexual  elements — The  evil  effects  not  due  to  the  combination  of 
morbid  tendencies  in  the  parents — Nature  of  the  conditions  to  which 
plants  are  subjected  when  growing  near  together  in  a  state  of  nature 
or  under  culture,  and  the  effects  of  such  conditions — Theoretical 
considerations  with  rettpect  to  the  interaction  of  differentiated  sexual 
elements— Practical  lessons— Genesis  of  the  two  sexes— Close  corre- 
spondence between  the  effects  of  cross-fertilisation  and  self-fertilisa- 
tion, and  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  unions  of  heterostyled 
plants,  in  comparison  with  hybrid  unions. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  observations  given  in  this 
volume,  is  that  cross-fertilisation  is  generally  beneficial, 
and  self-fertilisation  injurious.  This  is  shown  by  the 
difference  in  height,  weight,  constitutional  vigour,  and 
fertility  of  the  offspring  from  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
flowers,  and  in  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  the 
parent-plants.  With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  two 
propositions,  namely,  that  self-fertilisation  is  generally 
injurious,  we  have  abundant  evidence.  The  structure 
of  the  flowers  in  such  plants  as  Lobelia  ramosa,  Digitalis 
'purpurea,  &c.,  renders  the  aid  of  insects  almost  indis- 
pensable for  their  fertilisation ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  prepotency  of  pollen  from  a  distinct  individual 
over  that  from  the  same  individual,  such  plants  will 
almost  certainly  have  been  crossed  during  many  or 
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all  previous  generations.  So  it  must  be,  owing  merely 
to  the  prepotency  of  foreign  pollen,  with  cabbages 
and  various  other  plants,  the  varieties  of  wiiich  almost 
invariably  intercross  when  grown  together.  The  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  still  more  surely  with  respect 
to  those  plants,  such  as  Reseda  and  Eschscholtzia, 
which  are  sterile  with  their  own  pollen,  but  fertile 
with  that  from  any  other  individual.  These  several 
plants  must  therefore  have  been  crossed  during  a.  long 
series  of  previous  generations,  and  the  artificial  crosses 
in  my  experiments  cannot  have  increased  the  vigour  of 
the  offspring  beyond  that  of  their  progenitors.  There- 
fore the  difference  between  the  sell-fertilised  and  crossed 
plants  raised  by  me  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  crossed,  but  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
self-fertilised  seedlings,  due  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
self-fertilisation. 

With  respect  to  the  first  proposition,  namely,  that 
cross-fertilisation  is  generally  beneficial,  we  Likewise 
have  excellent  evidence.  Plants  of  Ipomcea  were  inter- 
crossed for  nine  successive  generations ;  they  were  then 
again  intercrossed,  and  at  tho  same  time  crossed  with  a 
plant  of  a  fresh  stock,  that  is,  one  brought  from  another 
garden ;  and  the  offspring  of  this  latter  cross  were  to 
the  intercrossed  plants  in  height  as  ICW  to  78,  and  in 
fertility  as  100  to  51.  An  analogous  experiment  with 
Eschscholtzia  gave  a  similar  result,  as  far  as  fertility 
was  concerned.  In  neither  of  these  cases  were  any  of 
the  plants  the  product  of  self-fertilisation.  Plants  of 
Dianthus  were  self- fertilised  for  three  generations,  and 
this  no  doubt  was  injurious ;  but  when  these  plants 
were  fertilised  by  a  fresh  stock  and  by  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  same  stock,  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  fertility  between  the  two  sets  of  seedlings,  and  some 
difference  in   their  height.     Petunia  offers  a  nearly 
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parallel  case.  With  yarions  other  plants,  the  wonderfol 
effects  of  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  may  be  seen  in 
Table  C.  Several  accounts  have  also  been  published* 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  seedlings  from  a  cross 
between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species,  some  of  which 
are  known  never  to  fertilise  themselves ;  so  that  here 
neither  self-fertilisation  nor  relationship  even  in  a 
remote  degree  can  have  come  into  play.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  above  two  propositions  are 
true, — that  cross-fertilisation  is  generally  beneficial 
and  self-fertilisation  injurious  to  the  offspring. 

That  certain  plants,  for  instance,  Viola  tricolor, 
Diffitalis  purpurea,  Saroihamnus  scoparius,  Cyclamen 
persicum,  &c.,  which  have  been  naturally  cross-fertilised 
for  many  or  all  previous  generations,  should  suffer  to 
an  extreme  degree  from  a  single  act  of  self-fertilisation 
is  a  most  surprising  fact.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  observed  in  our  domestic  animals ;  but  then  we 
must  remember  that  the  closest  possible  interbreeding 
with  such  animals,  that  is,  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
cannot  be  considered  as  nearly  so  close  a  union  as  that 
between  the  pollen  and  ovules  of  the  same  flower. 
Whether  the  evil  from  self-fertilisation  goes  on  in- 
creasing during  successive  generations  is  not  as  yet 
known ;  but  we  may  infer  from  my  experiments  that 
the  increase  if  any  is  far  from  rapid.  After  plants  have 
been  propagated  by  self- fertilisation  for  several  genera- 
tions, a  single  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  restores  their 
pristine  vigour ;  and  we  have  a  strictly  analogous 
result  with  our  domestic  animals,  t  The  good  effects 
of  cross-fertilisation  are  transmitted  by  plants  to  the 
next  generation ;    and  judging  from  the  varieties  of 
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the  common  pea,  to  many  succeeding  generations.  But 
tliis  may  merely  be  that  crossed  plants  of  the  first 
generation  are  extremely  vigorous,  and  transmit  their 
rigour,  like  any  other  character,  to  their  successors. 

Notwithstanding  the  evil  which  many  plants  suffer 
£com  self-fertilisation,  they  can  be  thus  propagated 
under  favourable  conditions  for  many  generations,  as 
shown  by  some  of  my  experiments,  and  more  especially 
by  the  survival  during  at  least  half  a  century  of  the 
same  varieties  of  the  common  pea  and  sweet-pea.  The 
same  conclusion  probably  holds  good  with  several  other 
exotic  plants,  which  are  never  or  most  rarely  cross- 
fertilised  in  this  country.  But  all  these  plants,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  tried,  profit  greatly  by  a  cross  with 
a  &eah  stock.  Some  few  plants,  for  instance,  Ophrys 
api/era,  have  almost  certainly  been  propagated  in  a 
state  of  nature  for  thousands  of  generations  without 
having  been  once  intercrossed;  and  whether  they  would 
profit  by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  is  not  known.  But 
Buch  cases  ought  not  to  make  us  doubt  that  as  a  general 
rule  crossing  is  beneficial,  any  more  than  the  existence 
of  plants  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  propagated 
exclusively  by  rhizomes,  stolons,  Ac*  (their  flowers 
never  producing  seeds),  should  make  us  doubt  that 
seminal  generation  must  have  some  great  advantage, 
OS  it  is  the  common  plan  followed  by  nature.  Whether 
any  species  has  been  reproduced  asesnally  from  a  very 
remote  period  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  Our 
sole  means  for  forming  any  judgment  on  this  head  is 
the  duration  of  the  varieties  of  our  fruit  trees  which 
have  been  long  propagated  by  grafts  or  buds.  Andrew 
Knight  formerly  maintained  that  under  these  circum- 
stances  they  always  become  weakly,  but  this  conclusion 
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has  been  warmlj  disputed  by  others.  A  recent  and 
competent  judge.  Prof!.  Asa  Gray,*  leans  to  the  side 
of  Andrew  Knight,  which  seems  to  me,  from  such 
evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  more 
probable  view,  notwithstanding  many  opposed  facts. 

The  means  for  favouring  cross-fertilisation  and  pre- 
venting self-fertilisation,  or  conversely  for  favouring 
self-fertilisation  and  preventing  to  a  certain  extent 
cross-fertilisation,  are  wonderfully  diversified;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  these  differ  widely  in  closely  allied 
plants,! — in  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  some- 
times in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
not  rare  to  find  hermaphrodite  plants  and  others 
with  separated  sexes  within  the  same  genus  ;  and  it  is 
common  to  find  some  of  the  species  dichogamous  and 
others  maturing  their  sexual  elements  simultaneously. 
The  dichogamous  genus  Saxifraga  contains  proter- 
androus  and  proterogynous  species.  J  Several  genera 
include  both  heterostyled  (dimorphic  or  trimorphic 
forms)  and  homostyled  species.  Ophrys  offers  a 
remarkable  instance  of  one  species  having  its  structure 
manifestly  adapted  for  self-fertilisation,  and  other 
species  as  manifestly  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation. 
Some  con -generic  species  are  quite  sterile  and  others 
quite  fertile  with  their  own  pollen.  From  these  several 
causes  we  often  find  within  the  same  genus  species 
which  do  not  produce  seeds,  while  others  produce  an 
abundance,  when  insects  are  excluded.  Some  species 
bear  cleistogene  flowers  which  cannot  be  crossed,  as 
well  as  perfect  flowers,  whilst  others  in  the  same  genus 


*  *  Darwiniana :  Essays  and  tilisation  of  the  GramineaB :  *  Mo- 
Reviews  pertaining  to  Darwinism/  natsbericht  K.  Akad.  Berlin,*  Oct 
1876,  p.  338.  1872,  p.  763. 
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never  produce  cleistogene  flowers.  Some  species  exist 
under  two  forms,  the  one  bearing  conspieuouB  flowers 
adapted  for  cross-fertilisation,  the  other  bearing  in- 
conspicuous flowers  adapted  for  self-fertiliBtion,  whilst 
other  species  in  the  same  genus  present  only  a  single 
form.  Even  with  the  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
the  degree  of  seli'-sterility  varies  greatly,  as  in  Reseda. 
With  polygamous  plants,  the  distribution  of  the  sexes 
differs  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  rela- 
tive period  at  which  the  sexual  elements  in  the  same 
flower  are  mature,  differs  in  the  varieties  of  Pelar- 
gonium; and  Carriere  gives  several  cases,*  showing 
that  the  period  varies  according  f-o  the  temperature  to 
which  the  plants  are  exposed. 

This  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  means  for 
ftivouring  or  preventing  cross-  and  self-fertilisation  in 
closely  allied  forms,  probably  depends  on  the  results 
of  both  processes  bein;.'  highly  beneficial  to  the  species, 
but  directly  opposed  in  many  ways  to  one  another  and 
dependent  on  variable  conditions.  Self-fertilisation 
assures  the  production  of  a  large  supply  of  seeds ;  and 
the  necessity  or  advantage  of  this  will  be  determined 
by  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  plant,  which  largely 
depends  on  the  amount  of  destruction  suffered  by  the 
seeds  and  seedlings.  This  destruction  follows  from 
the  most  various  and  variable  causes,  such  as  the 
presence  of  animals  of  several  kinds,  and  the  growth 
of  surrounding  plants.  The  possibility  of  cross-fertili- 
sation depends  mainly  on  the  presence  and  number 
of  certain  insects,  often  of  insects  belonging  to  special 
groups,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  attracted 
to  the  flowers  of  any  particular  species  in  preference  to 
other  flowers, — all   circumstances   likely   to    change. 
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MoreoYor,  the  advantages  which  follow  from  cross- 
fertilisation  differ  much  in  different  plants,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  allied  plants  would  often  profit  in 
different  degrees  by  cross-fertilisation.  Under  these 
extremely  complex  and  fluctuating  conditions,  with 
two  somewhat  opposed  ends  to  be  gained,  namely,  the 
safe  propagation  of  the  species  and  the  production  of 
cross-fertilised,  vigorous  offspring,  it  is  not  surprising 
tliat  allied  forms  should  exhibit  an  extreme  diversity 
in  the  means  which  favour  either  end.  If,  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  self-fertilisation  is  in  some  respects 
beneficial,  although  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock,  the 
problem  becomes  still  more  complicated. 

As  I  only  twice  experimented  on  more  than  a  single 
species  in  a  genus,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  crossed 
offspring  of  the  several  species  within  the  same  genus 
differ  in  their  degree  of  superiority  over  their  self- 
fertilised  brethren ;  but  I  should  expect  that  this 
would  often  prove  to  be  the  case  from  what  was 
observed  with  the  two  species  of  Lobelia  and  with  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species  of  Nicotiana.  The 
species  belonging  to  distinct  genera  in  the  same  family 
certainly  differ  in  this  respect.  The  effects  of  cross- 
and  self-fertilisation  may  be  confined  either  to  the 
growth  or  to  the  fertility  of  the  offspring,  but  generally 
extends  to  both  qualities.  There  does  not  seem  to 
exist  any  close  correspondence  between  the  degree  to 
which  the  flowers  of  species  are  adapted  for  cross- 
fertilisation,  and  the  degree  to  which  their  offspring 
profit  by  this  process ;  but  we  may  easily  err  on  this 
head,  as  there  are  two  means  for  ensuring  cross-ferti- 
lisation which  are  not  externally  perceptible,  namely, 
self-sterility  and  the  prepotent  fertilising  influence  of 
pollen  from  another  individual.    Lastly,  it  has  been 
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shown  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  effect  produced  by 
cross  and  self-fertilisation  on  the  fertility  of  the  parent- 
plants  does  not  always  correspond  with  that  produced 
on  the  height,  vigour,  and  fertility  of  their  offspring. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
seedlings  when  these  are  used  as  the  parent-plants.  This 
want  of  correspondence  probably  depends,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  number  of  seeds  produced  being  chiefly 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  pollen-tubes  which 
reach  the  ovules,  and  this  will  be  governed  by  the  re- 
action between  the  pollen  and  the  stigmatic  secretion 
or  tissues;  whereas  the  growth  and  constitutional  vigour 
of  the  offspring  will  be  chiefly  determined,  not  only  by 
the  number  of  pollen-tubes  reaching  the  ovules,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  the  contents  of  the 
pollen-grains  and  ovules. 

There  are  two  other  important  conclusions  which 
may  be  deduced  from  my  observations :  firstly,  that  the 
advantages  of  cross-fertilisation  do  not  follow  from 
some  mysterious  virtue  in  the  mere  union  of  two 
distinct  individuals,  but  from  such  individuals  having 
been  subjected  during  previous  generations  to  dif- 
ferent conditions,  or  to  their  having  varied  in  a  manner 
commonly  called  spontaneous,  so  that  in  either  case 
their  sexual  elements  have  been  in  some  degree  differ- 
entiated.  And  secondly,  that  the  injury  from  self- 
fertilisation  follows  from  the  want  of  such  differentia- 
tion in  the  sexual  elements.  These  two  propositions 
are  fully  established  by  my  experiments.  Thus,  when 
plants  of  the  Ipomoea  and  of  the  Mimulus,  which  had 
been  self-fertilised  for  the  seven  previous  generations 
and  had  been  kept  all  the  time  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, were  intercrossed  one  with  another,  the  offspring 
did  not  profit  in  the  least  by  the  cross.    Mimulus 
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offers  another  instractiye  case,  showing  that  the 
benefit  of  a  cross  depends  on  the  previous  treatment 
of  the  progenitors :  plants  which  had  been  self-fer- 
tilised for  the  eight  preyioos  generations  were  crossed 
with  plants  which  had  been  intercrossed  for  the  same 
number  of  generations,  all  having  been  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  as  far  as  possible ;  seedlings  from 
this  cross  were  grown  in  competition  with  others 
derived  from  the  same  self-fertilised  mother-plant 
crossed  by  a  fresh  stock ;  and  the  latter  seedlings  were 
to  the  former  in  height  as  100  to  52,  and  in  fertility 
as  100  to  4.  An  exactly  parallel  experiment  was 
tried  on  Dianthus,  with  this  difference,  that  the  plants 
had  been  self-fertilised  only  for  the  three  previous  gene- 
rations, and  the  result  was  similar  though  not  so  strongly 
marked.  The  foregoing  two  cases  of  the  offspring  of 
Ipomoea  and  Eschscholtzia,  derived  from  a  cross  with  a 
fresh  stock,  being  as  much  superior  to  the  intercrossed 
plants  of  the  old  stock,  as  these  latter  were  to  the  self- 
fertilised  offspring,  strongly  supports  the  same  conclu- 
sion. A  cross  with  a  fresh  stock  or  with  another  variety 
seems  to  be  always  highly  beneficial,  whether  or 
not  the  mother-plants  have  been  intercrossed  or  self- 
fertilised  for  several  previous  generations.  The  fact 
that  a  cross  between  two  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
does  no  good  or  very  little  good,  is  likewise  a  strong 
corroboration  of  our  conclusion ;  for  the  sexual 
elements  in  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  can  rarely 
have  been  differentiated,  though  this  is  possible,  as 
flower-buds  are  in  one  sense  distinct  individuals, 
sometimes  varying  and  differing  from  one  another  in 
structure  or  constitution.  Thus  the  proposition  that 
the  benefit  from  cross-fertilisation  depends  on  the 
plants  which  are  crossed  having  been  subjected  during 
previous  generations  to  somewhat  different  conditions, 
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or  to  their  haying  varied  from  some  unknown  cause  as 
if  they  had  been  thus  subjected,  is  securely  fortified  on 
all  sides. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  the  view  which  has 
been  maintained  by  several  physiologists  must  be 
noticed,  namely,  that  all  the  evils  from  breeding 
animals  too  closely,  and  no  doubt,  as  they  would  say, 
from  the  self-fertilisation  of  plants,  is  the  result  of  the 
increase  of  some  morbid  tendency  or  weakness  of  consti- 
tution common  to  the  closely  related  parents,  or  to 
the  two  sexes  of  hermaphrodite  plants.  Undoubtedly 
injury  has  often  thus  resulted ;  but  it  is  a  vain 
attempt  to  extend  this  view  to  the  numerous  cases 
given  in  my  Tables.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
same  mother-plant  was  both  self-fertilised  and  crossed, 
so  that  if  she  had  been  unhealthy  she  would  have 
transmitted  half  her  morbid  tendencies  to  her  crossed 
oflFspring.  But  plants  appearing  perfectly  healthy, 
some  of  them  growing  wild,  or  the  immediate  oflFspring 
of  wild  plants,  or  vigorous  common  garden-plants,  were 
selected  for  experiment.  Considering  the  number  of 
species  which  were  tried,  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd 
to  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  mother-plants, 
though  not  appearing  in  any  way  diseased,  were  weak 
or  unhealthy  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  that  their  self- 
fertilised  seedlings,  many  hundreds  in  number,  were 
rendered  inferior  in  height,  weight,  constitutional 
vigour,  and  fertility  to  their  crossed  oflFspring.  More- 
over, this  belief  cannot  be  extended  to  the  strongly 
marked  advantages  which  invariably  follow,  as  far  as 
my  experience  serves,  from  intercrossing  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  variety  or  of  distinct  varieties,  if 
these  have  been  subjected  during  some  generations  to 
diflFerent  conditions. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  exposure  of  two  sets  of  plants 
during  several  generations  to  different  conditions  can 
lead  to  no  beneficial  results,  as  far  as  crossing  is  con- 
cerned, unless  their  sexual  elements  are  thus  affected. 
That  every  organism  is  acted  on  to  a  certain  extent  by 
a  change  in  its  environment,  will  not,  I  presume,  be 
disputed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advance  evidence 
on  this  head ;  we  can  perceive  the  difference  between 
individual  plants  of  the  same  species  which  have 
grown  in  somewhat  more  shady  or  sunny,  dry  or  damp 
places.  Plants  which  have  been  propagated  for  some 
generations  under  different  climates  or  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  transmit  different  constitutions  to 
their  seedlings.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  their  fluids  and  the  nature  of 
their  tissues  are  often  modified.*  Many  other  such 
facts  could  be  adduced.  In  short,  every  alteration  in 
the  function  of  a  part  is  probably  connected  with  some 
corresponding,  though  often  quite  imperceptible  change 
in  structure  or  composition. 

Whatever  affects  an  organism  in  any  way,  likewise 
tends  to  act  on  its  sexual  elements.  We  see  this  in  the 
inheritance  of  newly  acquired  modifications,  such  as 
those  from  the  increased  use  or  disuse  of  a  part,  and 
even  from  mutilations  if  followed  by  disease.f  We 
have  abundant  evidence  how  susceptible  the  repro- 
ductive system  is  to  changed  conditions,  in  the  many 
instances  of  animals  rendered  sterile  by  confinement ; 
so   that  they  will  not  unite,  or  if  they  unite  do  not 


*  Numerous  cases  together  with 
references  are  given  in  my  *  Vari- 
ation under  Domestication,*  ch. 
xxiii.  2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
With  respect  to  animals,  Mr. 
Biaekenridge  has  well  shown 
(*  A  Contribution  to  the  Tbeoryof 
Diathesis/  Edinburgh,  1869)  tliat 


the  different  organs  of  animals 
are  excited  into  different  degrees 
of  activity  by  differences  of  tempe- 
rature and  food,  and  become  to  a 
certain  extent  skdapted  to  them. 

t  *  Variation  under  Domestica- 
tion,' ch.  xii.  2nd  edit  yol.  i* 
p.  466. 
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produce  offspring,  though  the  confinement  may  be  far 
from  cloae ;  and  of  plants  rendered  sterile  by  culti- 
vation. But  hardly  any  cases  afford  more  striking 
evidence  how  powerfully  a  change  iu  the  conditions  of 
lil'e  acts  on  the  sexual  elements,  than  those  already 
given,  of  plants  which  are  completely  self-sterile  in 
one  country,  and  when  brought  to  anotherj  yield,  even 
in  the  first  generation,  a  fair  supply  of  self-fertilised 
seeds. 

But  it  may  be  said,  granting  that  changed  conditions 
act  on  the  sexual  elements,  how  can  two  or  more 
plants  growing  close  together,  either  in  their  native 
country  or  in  a  garden,  be  differently  acted  on,  inasmuch 
as  they  appear  to  be  exposed  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions  ?  Although  this  question  has  been  afready 
considered,  it  deserves  further  consideration  under 
several  points  of  view.  In  my  experiments  with 
Digitalis  purpurea,  some  flowers  on  a  wild  plant  were 
self-fertilised,  and  others  were  crossed  with  pollen 
from  another  plant  growing  within  two  or  three  feet's 
distance.  The  crossed  and  self-fertilised  plants  raised 
from  the  seeds  thus  obtained,  produced  flower-stems 
in  number  as  100  to  47,  and  in  average  height  as  100 
to  70.  Therefore  the  cross  between  these  two  plants 
was  highly  beneficial ;  but  how  could  their  sexual 
elements  have  been  differentiated  by  exposure  to 
different  conditions  ?  If  the  progenitors  of  the  two 
plants  had  lived  on  the  same  spot  during  the  last 
score  of  generations,  and  had  never  been  crossed  with 
any  plant  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  in  all 
probability  their  offspring  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  same  state  as  some  of  the  plants  in  my  experiments, 
— such  as  the  intercrossed  plants  of  the  ninth  genera- 
tion of  Ipomcea, — or  the  self-fertilised  plants  of  the 
eighth  generation  of  Mimulua, — or  the  offspring  from 
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flowers  on  the  same  plant, — and  in  this  case  a  cross 
between  the  two  plants  of  Digitalis  would  have  done 
no  good.  But  seeds  are  often  widely  dispersed  by 
natural  means,  and  one  of  the  above  two  plants  or 
one  of  their  ancestors  may  have  come  from  a  distance, 
from  a  more  shady  or  sunny,  dry  or  moist  place,  or  from 
a  different  kind  of  soil  containing  other  organic  or 
inorganic  matter.  We  know  from  the  admirable 
researches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert*  that  different 
plants  require  and  consume  very  different  amounts  of 
inorganic  matter.  But  the  amount  in  the  soil  would 
probably  not  make  so  great  a  difference  to  the  several 
individuals  of  any  particular  species  as  might  at  first 
be  expected;  for  the  surrounding  species  with 
different  requirements  would  tend,  from  existing  in 
greater  or  lesser  numbers,  to  keep  each  species  in  a 
sort  of  equilibrium,  with  respect  to  what  it  could  obtain 
from  the  soil.  So  it  would  be  even  with  respect  to 
moisture  during  dry  seasons ;  and  how  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  a  little  more  or  less  moisture  in  the  soil 
on  the  presence  and  distribution  of  plants,  is  often 
well  shown  in  old  pasture  fields  which  still  retain 
traces  of  former  ridges  and  furrows  Nevertheless,  as 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  surrounding  plants  in 
two  neighbouring  places  is  rarely  exactly  the  same,  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species  will  be  subjected  to 
somewhat  different  conditions  with  respect  to  what  they 
can  absorb  from  the  soil.  It  is  surprising  how  the  free 
growth  of  one  set  of  plants  affects  others  growing 
mingled  with  them ;  I  allowed  the  plants  on  rather 
more  than  a  square  yard  of  turf  which  had  been  closely 
mown  for  several  years,  to  grow  up ;  and  nine  species 


*  •  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soo.  of  England,'  toL  xxiv. 
part  i. 
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out  of  twenty  were  thus  exterminated ;  but  whether 
thia  was  altogether  due  to  the  kinds  which  grew  up 
robbing  the  others  of  nutriment,  I  do  not  know. 

Seeds  often  lie  dormant  for  several  years  in  the 
ground,  and  germinate  when  bi-ought  near  the  surface 
by  any  means,  as  by  burrowing  animals.  They  would 
probably  be  affected  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
long  lain  dormant ;  for  gardenera  believe  that  the 
production  of  double  flowers  and  of  fruit  is  thus  in- 
fluenced. Seeds,  moreover,  which  were  matured  during 
different  seasons,  will  have  been  subjected  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  development  to  different  degrees 
of  heat  and  moisture. 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  pollen  is  often 
carried  by  insects  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
plant  to  plant.  Therefore  one  of  the  parents  or 
ancestors  of  our  two  plants  of  Digitalis  may  have  been 
crossed  by  a  distant  plant  growing  under  somewhat 
different  conditions.  Plants  thus  crossed  often  pro- 
dnce  an  unusually  large  number  of  seeds ;  a  striking 
instance  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  Bignonia,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  was  fertilised  by  Fritz  Miiller 
with  pollen  &om  some  adjoining  plants  and  set  hardly 
any  seed,  but  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  dis- 
tant plant,  was  highly  fertile.  Seedlings  from  a  cross 
of  this  kind  grow  with  great  vigour,  and  transmit  their 
vigour  to  their  descendants.  These,  therefore,  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  will  generally  beat  and  exterminate 
the  seedlings  from  plants  which  have  long  grown  near 
together  under  the  same  conditions,  and  will  thus  tend 
to  spread. 

When    two    varieties   which   present    well-marked    . 
differences  are  crossed,  their  descendants  in  the  later 
generations   differ  greatly  from  one   another   in   ex- 
ternal characters ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  augmentation 
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or  obliteration  of  some  of  these  characters,  and  to 
the  reappearance  of  former  ones  through  reversion; 
and  so  it  will  be,  as  we  may  feel  almost  snre,  with  any 
slight  differences  in  the  constitution  of  their  sexual 
elements.  Anyhow,  my  experiments  indicate  that 
crossing  plants  which  have  been  long  subjected  to 
almost  though  not  quite  the  same  conditions,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  means  for  retaining  some 
degree  of  differentiation  in  the  sexual  elements,  as 
shown  by  the  superiority  in  the  later  generations  of  the 
intercrossed  over  the  self-fertilised  seedlings.  Never- 
theless, the  continued  intercrossing  of  plants  thus 
treated  does  tend  to  obliterate  such  differentiation,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  lessened  benefit  derived  from 
intercrossing  such  plants,  in  comparison  with  that  from 
a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock.  It  seems  probable,  as  I  may 
add,  that  seeds  have  acquired  their  endless  curious 
adaptations  for  wide  dissemination,  *  not  only  that  the 
seedlings  should  thus  be  enabled  to  find  new  and  fitting 
homes,  but  that  the  individuals  which  have  been  long 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  should  occasionally 
intercross  with  a  fresh  stock. 

From  the  foregoing  several  considerations  we  may, 
I  think,  conclude  that  in  the  above  case  of  the  Digitalis, 
and  even  in  that  of  plants  which  have  grown  for 
thousands  of  generations  in  the  same  district,  as  must 
often  have  occurred  with  species  having  a  much 
restricted  range,  we  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the 
degree  to  which  the  individuals  have  been  subjected 
to  absolutely  the  same  conditions.  There  is  at  least 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  plants  have  been 
subjected  to  suflficiently  distinct  conditions  to  differ- 
entiate their  sexual  elements ;  for  we  know  that  a  plant 

*  See  Prof  Hildebrand's  excellent  treatise,  *  Verbreitiingsinittel  det 
Pflauzen,'  1873. 
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propagated  for  some  generations  in  another  garden  in 
the  same  district  serves  as  a  freaii  stock  and  has  high 
fertilising  powers.  The  curious  cases  of  plants  which 
can  fertilise  and  be  fertilised  by  any  other  individual 
of  the  same  species,  but  are  altogether  sterile  with  their 
own  pollen,  become  intelligible,  if  the  view  here  pro- 
pounded is  correct,  namely,  that  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  growing  in  a  state  ofnature  near  together, 
have  not  really  been  subjected  during  several  previous 
generations  to  quite  the  same  conditions. 

Some  naturalists  assume  that  there  is  an  innate 
tendency  in  all  beings  to  vary  and  to  advance  in 
organisation,  independently  of  external  agencies  ;  and 
they  would,  I  presume,  thus  explain  the  slight 
differences  which  distinguish  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  both  in  external  characters  and  in  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  greater  differences  in  both 
respects  between  nearly  allied  varieties.  No  tvro 
individuals  can  be  fount!  quite  alike ;  thus  if  we  sow  a 
number  of  seeds  from  the  same  capsnle  under  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  conditions,  they  germinate  at 
different  rat^s  and  grow  more  or  less  vigorously.  They 
resist  cold  and  other  unfavourable  conditions  differently. 
They  would  in  all  probability,  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  animals  of  the  same  species,  be  somewhat 
differently  acted  on  by  the  same  poison,  or  by  the  same 
disease.  They  have  different  powers*  of  transmitting 
their  characters  to  their  offspring ;  and  many  analogous 
facts  could  be  given.  Now,  if  it  were  true  that 
plants  growing  near  together  in  a  state  of  nature  had 
been  subjected  during  many  previous  generations  to 
absolutely  the  same  conditions,  such  differences  an  those 
just  apecifi  d  would  be  quite  inexplicable;  but  they 
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are  to  a  certain  extent  intelligible  in  accordance  with 
the  yiews  just  advanced. 

As  most  of  the  plants  on  which  I  experimented 
were  grown  in  my  garden  or  in  pots  under  glass,  a  few 
words  must  be  added  on  the  conditions  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  as  well  as  on  the  effects  of  cultivation. 
When  a  species  is  first  brought  under  culture,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  change  of  climate,  but  it 
is  always  grown  in  ground  broken  up,  and  more  or  less 
manured  ;  it  is  also  saved  from  competition  with  other 
plants.  The  paramount  importance  of  this  latter 
circumstance  is  proved  by  the  multitude  of  species 
which  flourish  and  multiply  in  a  garden,  but  cannot 
exist  unless  they  are  protected  from  other  plants. 
When  thus  saved  from  competition  they  are  able  to 
get  whatever  they  require  from  the  soil,  probably 
often  in  excess ;  and  they  are  thus  subjected  to  a  great 
change  of  conditions.  It  is  probably  in  chief  part 
owing  to  this  cause  that  all  plants  with  rare  excep- 
tions vary  after  being  cultivated  for  some  generations. 
The  individuals  which  have  already  begun  to  vary 
will  intercross  one  with  another  by  the  aid  of  insects  ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  extreme  diversity  of  character 
which  many  of  our  long  cultivated  plants  exhibit. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  result  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  their  variability 
and  by  the  frequency  of  the  intercrosses ;  for  if  a  plant 
varies  very  little,  like  most  species  in  a  state  of  nature, 
frequent  intercrosses  tend  to  give  uniformity  of 
character  to  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  with  plants  growing 
naturally  in  the  same  district,  except  in  the  unusual 
case  of  each  individual  being  surrounded  by  exactly 
the  same  proportional  numbers  of  other  species  having 
cei'tain  powers  of  absorption,  each  will  be  subjected  to 
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slightly  different  conditioas.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  individuala  of  the  same  species  when  cultivated  in 
cleared  ground  in  the  same  garden.  But  if  theii 
flowers  are  visited  by  insects,  they  will  intercross  j  and 
this  will  give  to  their  sexual  elements  during  a 
considerable  number  of  generations  a  sufficient  amount 
of  difFerentiatiun  for  a  cross  to  be  beneficial.  More- 
over, seeds  are  frequently  exchanged  or  procured  from 
other  gardens  having  a  different  kind  of  soil ;  and  the 
individuals  of  the  same  cultivated  species  will  thus  be 
subjected  to  a  change  of  conditions.  If  the  flowers  are 
not  visited  by  our  native  insects,  or  very  rarely  so, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  common  and  sweet  pea,  and 
apparently  in  that  of  the  tobacco  when  kept  in  a 
hothouse,  any  differentiation  !n  the  sexual  elements 
caused  by  intercrosses  will  tend  to  disappear.  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  with  the  plants  just 
mentioned,  for  they  were  not  benefited  by  being 
crossed  one  with  another,  though  they  were  greatly 
benefited  by  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  views  just  advanced  with 
respect  to  the  causes  of  the  differentiation  of  the  sexual 
elements  and  of  the  variability  of  our  garden  plants, 
by  the  results  of  my  various  experiments,  and  more 
especially  by  the  four  e^ca  in  which  extremely  incon- 
stant species,  after  having  been  self-fertilised  and 
grown  under  closely  similar  conditions  for  several 
generations,  produced  flowers  of  a  uniform  and  constant 
tint.  These  conditions  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
to  which  plants,  growing  in  a  garden  clear  of  weeds, 
are  subjected,  if  they  are  propagated  by  self-fertilised 
seeds  on  the  same  spot.  The  plants  in  pots  were, 
however,  exposed  to  less  severe  fluctuations  of  climate 
than  those  out  of  doors ;  but  their  conditions,  though 
closely  uniform  for  all   the   individuals  of  the   same 
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generation,  differed  somewhat  in  the  successiye  gene- 
rations. Nowy  under  these  cirenmstanceSy  the  sexual 
elements  of  the  plants  which  were  intercrossed  in  each 
generation  retained  sufficient  differentiation  during 
several  years  for  their  offspring  to  be  superior  to 
the  self-fertilised,  but  this  superiority  gradually  and 
manifestly  decreased,  as  was  shown  by  the  difference 
in  the  result  between  a  cross  with  one  of  the  inter- 
crossed plants  and  with  a  fresh  stock.  These  inter- 
crossed plants  tended  also  ih  a  few  cases  to  become 
somewhat  more  uniform  in  some  of  their  external  cha- 
racters than  they  were  at  first.  With  respect  to  the 
plants  which  were  self-fertilised  in  each  generation, 
their  sexual  elements  apparently  lost,  after  some  years, 
all  differentiation,  for  a  cross  between  them  did  no 
more  good  than  a  cross  between  the  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  But  it  is  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  the  seedlings  of  Mimulus,  Ipomoea,  Dianthus, 
and  Petunia  which  were  first  raised,  varied  excessively  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers,  their  offsprii\g,  after  being 
self-fertilised  and  grown  under  uniform  conditions  for 
some  generations,  bore  flowers  almost  as  uniform  in 
tint  as  those  on  a  natural  species.  In  one  case  also 
the  plants  themselves  became  remarkably  uniform  in 
height. 

The  conclusion  that  the  advantages  of  a  cross 
depend  altogether  on  the  differentiation  of  the  sexual 
elements,  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  an 
occasional  and  slight  change  in  the  conditions  of  life 
is  beneficial  to  all  plants  and  animals.*  But  the 
offspring  from  a  cross  between  organisms  which  have 
been  exposed  to  different  conditions,  profit  in  an  in- 
comparably higher  degree  than  do  young  or  old  beings 

*  I  have  given  sufficient  evi-      ation   under   Domestication,'  ch. 
dence  on  this  head  in  my  *■  Vari-      xviii.  vol.  ii.  2nd  edit.  p.  127. 
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from  a  mere  change  in  their  conditdona.  In  this 
latter  case  we  never  see  anything  like  the  effect 
which  generally  follows  from  a  cross  with  another 
individual,  especially  from  a  eroaa  with  a  fresh  stock, 
This  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected,  for  the 
blending  together  of  the  sexual  elements  of  two  dif- 
ferentiated beings  will  affect  the  whole  constitution  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  whilst  the  organisation  is 
highly  flexible.  We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  believe 
tliat  changed  conditions"  generally  act  differently  on 
the  several  parts  or  organs  of  the  same  individual;* 
and  if  we  may  further  believe  that  these  now  slightly 
differentiated  parts  react  on  one  another,  the  harmony 
between  the  beneficial  effects  on  the  individual  due  to 
changed  conditions,  and  those  due  to  the  interaction  of 
differentiated  sexual  elements,  becomes  still  closer. 

That  wonderfully  accurate  observer,  Sprengel,  who 
first  showed  how  important  a  part  insects  play  in  the 
fertilisation  of  flowers,  called  his  book  '  The  Secret 
of  Nature  Displayed;'  yet  he  only  occasionally  saw 
that  the  object  for  which  so  many  curious  and  beautiful 
adaptations  have  been  acquired,  was  the  cross-fertilisa- 
tion of  distinct  plants ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
benefits  which  the  offspring  thus  receive  in  growth, 
vigour,  and  fertility.  But  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  as 
yet  for  from  lifted ;  nor  will  it  be,  until  we  can  say 
why  it  is  beneflcial  that  the  sexual  elements  should 
be  differentiated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  why,  if  the 
differentiation  be  carried  still  further,  injury  follows. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  with  many  species, 
flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  are  either 
absolutely  or  in  some  degree  sterile ;  if  fertilised  with 
*  See,  (br  jnatHiDce,  Broakenridge,  'Tlieoivof  Diathesis,'  EiUtibUTfjh.    j 
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pollen  from  another  flower  on  the  same  plant,  they  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  more  fertile;  if 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  another  indiyidual  or  variety 
of  the  same  species,  they  are  fully  fertile ;  but  if 
with  pollen  from  a  distinct  species,  they  are  sterile 
in  all  possible  degrees,  imtil  utter  sterility  is  reached. 
We  thus  have  a  long  series  with  absolute  sterility  at 
the  two  ends ; — at  one  end  due  to  the  sexual  elements 
not  having  been  sufficiently  differentiated,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  their  having  been  differentiated  in  too 
great  a  degree,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner. 

The  fertilisation  of  one  of  the  higher  plants  depends, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  mutual  action  of  the  pollen- 
grains  and  the  stigmatic  secretion  or  tissues,  and  after- 
wards on  the  mutual  action  of  the  contents  of  the 
pollen -grains  and  ovules.  Both  actions,  judging  from 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  parent-plants  and  from  the 
increased  powers  of  growth  in  the  offspring,  are  favoured 
by  some  degree  of  differentiation  in  the  elements 
which  interact  and  unite  so  as  to  form  a  new  being. 
Here  we  have  some  analogy  with  chemical  affinity  or 
attraction,  which  comes  into  play  only  between  atoms 
or  molecules  of  a  different  nature,  jis  Prof.  Miller 
remarks :  "  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference in  the  properties  of  two  bodies,  the  more  intense 
is  their  tendency  to  mutual  chemical  action.  .  .  .  But 
between  bodies  of  a  similar  character  the  tendency  to 
unite  is  feeble."*  This  latter  proposition  accords  well 
with  the  feeble  effects  of  a  plant's  own  pollen  on  the 
fertility  of  the  mother-plant  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
offspring  ;  and  the  former  proposition  accords  well  with 
the  powerful  influence  in  both  ways  of  pollen  from  an 

*  *  Elements  of  Chemistiy/  4th  views  with  respect  to  chemical 
edit.  1867,  part  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  aflBnity  are  generally  accepted  by 
Frankland  iut'orms  me  that  similar       chemists. 
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individual  which  has  beea  diffei-entiated  by  espoaure 
to  chauged  conditiona,  or  by  so-called  apontaneoua 
variation.  But  the  analogy  fails  when  we  turn  to  the 
negative  or  weak  effects  of  pollen  from  one  species  on 
a  distinct  species  ;  for  although  some  substances  which 
are  extremely  dissimilar,  for  instance,  carbon  and 
chlorine,  have  a  very  feeble  affinity  for  each  other, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  weakness  of  the  affinity 
depends  in  such  cases  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
substances  differ.  It  is  not  known  why  a  certain 
amount  of  differentiation  is  necessary  or  favourable 
for  the  chemical  affinity  or  union  of  two  substances, 
any  more  than  for  the  fertilisation  or  union  of  two 
organisms. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  discussed  this  whole  subject 
at  great  length,  and  after  stating  that  all  the  forces 
throughout  nature  tend  towards  an  equilibrium, 
remarks,  "  tJjat  the  need  of  this  union  of  sperm- 
cell  and  germ-cell  is  the  need  for  overthrowing  this 
eq^uilibrium  and  re-establishing  active  molecular 
change  in  the  detached  germ^a  result  which  is 
probably  effected  by  mixing  the  slightly-different 
physiological  units  of  slightly-different  individuals,"" 
But  we  must  not  allow  this  highly  generalised  view,  or 
the  analogy  of  chemical  affinity,  to  conceal  &om  us 
our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  or 
degree  of  the  differentiation  in  the  sexual  elements 
which  is  IJavourable  for  union,  and  what  is  injurious  for 
union,  as  in  the  case  of  distinct  species.     We  cannot 
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say  why  the  indiyidoals  of  certain  species  profit  greatly, 
and  others  very  little  by  being  crossed.  There  are  some 
few  species  which  have  been  self-fertilised  for  a  vast 
number  of  generations,  and  yet  are  vigorous  enough 
to  compete  successfully  with  a  host  of  surrounding 
plants.  Highly  self-fertile  varieties  sometimes  arise 
among  plants  which  have  been  self-fertilised  and 
grown  under  uniform  conditions  during  several  gene- 
rations. We  can  form  no  conception  why  the 
advantage  from  a  cross  is  sometimes  directed  exclu- 
sively to  the  vegetative  system,  and  sometimes  to  the 
reproductive  system,  but  commonly  to  both.  It  is 
equally  inconceivable  why  some  individuals  of  the  same 
species  should  be  sterile,  whilst  others  are  fully  fertile 
with  their  own  pollen ;  why  a  change  of  climate  should 
either  lessen  or  increase  the  sterility  of  self-sterile 
species;  and  why  the  individuals  of  some  species  should 
be  even  more  fertile  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  species 
than  with  their  own  pollen.  And  so  it  is  with  many 
other  facts,  which  are  so  obscure  that  we  stand 
in  awe  before  the  mystery  of  life. 

Under  a  practical  point  of  view,  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  may  learn  something  from  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived.  Firstly,  we  see  that 
the  injury  from  the  close  breeding  of  animals  and 
from  the  self-fertilisation  of  plants,  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  any  tendency  to  disease  or  weakness  of  con- 
stitution common  to  the  related  parents,  and  only 
indirectly  on  their  relationship,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
apt  to  resemble  each  other  in  all  respects,  including 
their  sexual  nature.  And,  secondly,  that  the  advantages 
of  cross-fertilisation  depend  on  the  sexual  elements  of 
the  parents  having  become  in  some  degree  differentiated 
by  the   exposure   of    their   progenitors    to    different 
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conditioDB,  or  from  their  having  interctosaed  with  , 
individuals  thus  exposed,  or,  lastly,  from  what  we  call 
in  our  ignorance  spontaneous  variation.  He  therefore 
who  wishes  to  pair  closely  related  animals  ought  to 
keep  them  under  conditions  as  different  aa  possible. 
Some  few  breeders,  guided  by  their  keen  powers  of 
observation,  have  acted  on  this  principle,  and  have  kept 
stocks  of  the  same  animals  at  two  or  more  distant  and 
differently  situated  farms.  They  have  then  coupled 
the  individuals  from  these  farms  with  excellent  results.' 
This  same  plan  is  also  unconsciously  followed  whenever 
the  males,  reared  in  one  place,  are  let  out  for  propaga- 
tion to  breeders  in  other  places.  As  some  kinds  of 
plants  suffer  much  more  from  self-fertilisation  than  do 
others,  so  it  probably  is  with  animals  from  too  close 
interbreeding.  The  effects  of  close  interbreeding  on 
animals,  judging  again  from  plants,  would  be  dete- 
rioration in  general  vigour,  Including  fertility,  with  no 
necessary  loss  of  excellence  of  form ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  usual  result. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  horticultnriBfa  to 
obtain  seeds  from  another  place  having  a  very  dif- 
ferent soil,  so  as  to  avoid  raising  plants  for  a  long 
succession  of  generations  under  the  same  conditions ; 
but  with  all  the  species  which  freely  intercross  by  the 
aid  of  insects  or  the  wind,  it  would  be  an  incomparably 
better  plan  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  required  variety, 
which  had  been  raised  for  some  generations  under  as 
different  conditions  as  possible,  and  sow  them  in 
alternate  rows  with  seeds  matured  in  the  old  garden. 
The  two  stocks  would  then  intercross,  with  a  thorough 
blending  of  their  whole  organisations,  and  with  no  loss 
of  purity  to  the  variety ;  and  this  would  yield  far  more 

id  edit.  ToL  iL  pp.  98,  IOSl 
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&Toarable  results  thaa  a  mere  exchange  of  seeds.  We 
hare  seen  in  my  experiments  how  woliderfuily  the 
offspring  profited  in  height,  weight,  hardiness,  and  fer- 
tility, by  crosses  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  plants  of 
Ipomoea  thus  crossed  were  to  the  intercrossed  plants 
of  the  same  stock,  with  which  they  grew  in  competition, 
as  100  to  78  in  height,  and  as  100  to  51  iir  fertility ; 
and  plants  of  Eschscholtzia  similarly  compared  were 
as  100  to  45  in  fertility.  In  comparison  with  self- 
fertilised  plants  the  results  are  still  more  striking; 
thus  cabbages  derired  from  a  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
were  to  the  self-fertUised  as  100  to  22  in  weight. 

Florists  may  learn  from  the  four  cases  which  have 
been  fully  described,  that  they  have  the  power  of  fixing 
each  fleeting  variety  of  colour,  if  they -will  fertilise  the 
flowers  of  the  desired  kind  with  their  own  pollen  for 
half-a-dozen  generations,  and  grow  the  seedlings  under 
the  same  conditions.  But  a  cross  with  any  other  in- 
dividual of  the  same  variety  must  be  carefully  pre- 
vented, as  each  has  its  own  peculiar  constitution.  After 
a  dozen  generations  of  self-fertilisation,  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  variety  would  remain  constant  even  if 
grown  under  somewhat  diflferent  conditions ;  and  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  to  guard  against  inter- 
crosses between  the  individuals  of  the  same  variety. 

With  respect  to  mankind,  my  son  George  has  en- 
deavoured to  discover  by  a  statistical  investigation* 
whether  the  marriages  of  first  cousins  are  at  all  in- 
jurious, although  this  is  a  degree  of  relationship 
which  would  not  be  objected  to  in  our  domestic 
animals ;  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  from  his 
own  researches  and  those  of  Dr.  Mitchell  that  the 
evidence  as  to  any  evil  thus  caused  is  conflicting,  but 

♦  'Journal   of  Statistical  Soc*      nightly  Eeview,*  June  1875. 
June   1875,  p.   153;   and  'Fort- 
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on  the  whole  points  to  its  being  very  small.  Fromtbe 
facts  given  in  this  volume  we  may  infer  that  with 
mankind  the  marriages  of  nearly  related  persons,  some 
of  whose  parents  and  ancestors  had  liyed  under  very 
different  conditions,  would  be  much  less  injurious  than 
that  of  persona  who  had  always  lived  in  the  same 
place  and  followed  the  same  habits  of  life.  Nor  can  I 
see  reason  to  doubt  that  the  widely  different  habits  of 
lite  of  men  and  women  in  civilised  nations,  especially 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  would  tend  to  counter- 
balance any  evil  from  marriages  between  bealthy  and 
somewhat  closely  related  persona. 

Under  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  ia  some  gain  to 
science  to  know  that  numberless  structures  in  her- 
maphrodite plants,  and  probably  in  hermaphrodite 
animals,  are  special  adaptations  for  securing  an  occa- 
sional cross  between  two  individuala ;  and  that  the 
advantages  from  such  a  cross  depend  altogether  on  the 
beings  which  are  united,  or  their  progenitors,  having 
had  their  sexual  elements  somewhat  differentiated,  so 
that  the  embyro  is  benefited  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
a  mature  plant  or  animal  by  a  alight  change  in  its 
conditions  of  life,  although  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

Another  and  more  important  result  may  be  deduced 
from  my  observationa.  Eggs  and  seeds  are  highly 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  dissemination,  but  we  now 
know  that  fertile  eggs  can  be  produced  without  the 
aid  of  the  male.  There  are  also  many  other  methods 
by  which  organisms  can  be  propagated  asexually. 
Why  then  have  the  two  sexes  been  developed,  and 
why  do  males  exist  which  cannot  themselves  produce 
offspring  ?  The  answer  lies,  as  I  can  hardly  doubt,  in 
the  great  good  which  is  derived  from  the  fusion  of  two 
■omewhat  differentiated    individuals ;    and   with   Had 
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exception  of  the  lowest  organisms  this  is  possible  only 
by  means  of  the  sexual  elements,  these  consisting  of 
cells  separated  from  the  body,  containing  the  germs  of 
every  part,  and  capable  of  being  fused  completely 
together. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  present  volume  that  the 
offspring  from  the  union  of  two  distinct  individuals, 
especially  if  their  progenitors  have  been  subjected  to 
very  different  conditions,  have  an  immense  advantage 
in  height,  weight,  constitutional  vigour  and  fertility 
over  the  self-fertilised  offspring  from  one  of  the  same 
parents.  And  this  fact  is  amply  su£Scient  to  account 
for  the  development  of  the  sexual  elements,  that  is,  for 
the  genesis  of  the  two  sexes. 

It  is  a  different  question  why  th«  two  sexes  are 
sometimes  combined  in  the  same  individual  and  are 
sometimes  separated.  As  with  many  of  the  lowest 
plants  and  animals  the  conjugation  of  two  individuals 
which  are  either  quite  similar  or  in  some  degree  dif- 
ferent, is  a  common  phenomenon,  it  seems  probable, 
as  remarked  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  sexes  were 
primordially  separate.  The  individual  which  receives 
the  contents  of  the  other,  may  be  called  the  female ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  often  smaller  and  more  loco- 
motive, may  be  called  the  male ;  though  these  sexual 
names  ought  hardly  to  be  applied  as  long  as  the 
whole  contents  of  the  two  forms  are  blended  into  one. 
The  object  gained  by  the  two  sexes  becoming  united 
in  the  same  hermaphrodite  form  probably  is  to  allow 
of  occasional  or  frequent  self-fertilisation,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  propagation  of  the  species,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  organisms  affixed  for  life  to  the  same 
spot.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  an  organism,  formed  by  the  con- 
jugation of  two  individuals  which  represented  the  two 
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incipient  sexes,  miglit  have  given  rise  by  budding  first 
to  a  monceeious  and  then  to  an  hermaphrodittj  form ; 
and  in  the  case  of  animals  even  without  budding  to 
an  hermaphrodite  form,  for  the  bilateral  structure  of 
animals  perhaps  indicates  that  they  were  aboriginally 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  individuals. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  problem  why  some  plants  and 
apparently  all  the  higher  animals,  after  becoming  her- 
maphrodites, have  since  had  their  sexes  re-separated. 
This  separation  has  been  attributed  by  some  natural- 
ists to  the  advantages  which  follow  from  a  division  of 
physiological  labour.  The  principle  is  intelligible 
when  the  same  organ  has  to  perform  at  the  same  time 
diverse  functions  ;  but  it  is  not  obvious  why  the  male 
and  female  glaiTds  when  placed  in  difl'eront  parts  of 
the  same  compound  or  simple  individual,  should  not 
perform  their  functions  equally  well  aa  when  placed  in 
two  distinct  individuals.  In  some  instances  the  sexea 
may  have  been  re-separated  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
too  frequent  self-fertilisation ;  but  this  explanation 
does  not  seem  probable,  as  the  same  end  might  have 
been  gained  by  other  and  simpler  means,  for  instance 
dichogamy.  It  may  be  that  the  production  of  the 
male  and  female  reproductive  elements  and  the 
maturation  of  the  ovules  was  too  great  a  strain  and 
expenditure  of  vital  force  for  a  single  individual  to 
withstand,  if  endowed  with  a  highly  complex  organi- 
sation ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  need 
for  all  the  individuals  to  produce  young,  and  conse- 
quently that  no  injury,  on  the  contrary,  good  resulted 
from  half  of  them,  or  the  males,  failing  to  produce 
offspring. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  some  light  is 
thrown  by  the  facts  given  in  this  volume,  namely, 
hybridisation.     It    is    notorious    that   when    distinct 
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species  of  plants  are  crossed,  they  produce  with  the 
rarest  exceptions  fewer  seeds  than  the  normal  number. 
This  unproductiveness  varies  in  diflfierent  species  up  to 
sterility  so  complete  that  not  even  an  empty  capsule 
is  formed ;  and  all  experimentalists  have  found  that 
it  is  much  influenced  by  the  conditions  to  which  the 
crossed  species  are  subjected.  The  pollen  of  each 
species  is  strongly  prepotent  over  that  of  any  other 
species,  so  that  if  a  plant's  own  pollen  is  placed  on 
the  stigma  some  time  after  foreign  pollen  has  been 
applied  to  it,  any  eflfect  from  the  latter  is  quite  obli- 
terated. It  is  also  notorious  that  not  only  the  parent 
species,  but  the  hybrids  raised  from  them  are  more  or 
less  sterile ;  and  that  their  pollen  is  often  in  a  more 
or  less  aborted  condition.  The  degree  of  sterility  of 
various  hybrids  does  not  always  strictly  correspond 
with  the  degree  of  diflSculty  in  uniting  the  parent 
forms.  When  hybrids  are  capable  of  breeding  irder  se, 
their  descendants  are  more  or  less  sterile,  and  they 
often  become  still  more  sterile  in  the  later  generations  ; 
but  then  close  interbreeding  has  hitherto  been  practised 
in  all  such  cases.  The  more  sterile  hybrids  are  some- 
times much  dwarfed  in  stature,  and  have  a  feeble  con- 
stitution. Other  facts  could  be  given,  but  these  will 
suffice  for  us.  Naturalists  formerly  attributed  all  these 
results  to  the  difference  between  species  being  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  that  between  the  varieties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  is  still  the  verdict  of  some 
naturalists. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  in  self-fertilising  and 
cross-fertilising  the  individuals  or  the  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  are  strikingly  analogous  with  those  just 
given,  though  in  a  reversed  manner.  With  the  majority 
of  species  flowers  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  yield 
fewer,  sometimes  much  fewer  seeds,  than  those  ferti- 
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Used  with  pollen  from  another  individual  or  variety. 
Soma  self-fertilised  flowers  are  absolutely  sterile ;  but 
the  degree  of  their  sterility  is  largely  determined  by 
the  conditions  to  which  the  parent  plants  have  been 
exposed,  as  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Esch- 
scholtzia  and  Abutilon.  The  effects  of  pollen  from  the 
same  plant  are  obliterated  by  the  prepotent  influence 
of  pollen  from  another  individual  or  variety,  although 
the  latter  may  have  been  placed  on  the  stigma  some 
hours  afterwards.  The  offspring  from  self-fertilised 
flowers  are  themselves  more  or  less  sterile,  sometimes 
highly  sterile,  and  their  pollen  is  sometimes  in  an 
imperfect  condition ;  bnt  I  have  not  met  with  any  case 
of  complete  sterility  in  self-fertilised  seedlings,  as  is 
so  common  with  hybrids.  The  degree  of  their  sterility 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  parent-plants  when 
first  self-fertilised.  The  offspring  of  self-fertilised 
plants  suffer  in  stature,  weight,  and  constitutional 
vigour  more  frequently  and  in  a  greater  degree  than 
do  the  hybrid  offspring  of  the  greater  number  of 
crossed  species.  Decreased  height  is  transmitted  to 
the  next  generation,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  whether 
this  applies  to  decreased  fertility. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  •  that  by  uniting  in  various 
ways  dimorphic  or  trimorphic  heterostyled  plants, 
which  belong  to  the  same  undoubted  species,  we  get 
another  series  of  results  exactly  parallel  with  those 
from  crossing  distinct  species.  Plants  illegitimately 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  belonging 
to  the  same  form,  yield  fewer,  often  much  fewer  seeds, 
than  they  do  when  legitimately  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  a  plunt  belonging  to  a  distinct  form.  I'hey  some- 
times yield  no  seed,  not  even  an  empty  capsule,  like 
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a  species  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  genus. 
The  degree  of  sterility  is  much  affected  by  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  plants  have  been  subjected,*  The 
pollen  from  a  distinct  form  is  strongly  prepotent  oyer 
that  from  the  same  form,  although  the  former  may 
have  been  placed  on  the  stigma  many  hours  afterwards. 
The  offspring  from  a  union  between  plants  of  the  same 
form  are  more  or  less  sterile,  like  hybrids,  and  have 
their  pollen  in  a  more  or  less  aborted  condition ;  and 
some  of  the  seedlings  are  as  barren  and  as  dwarfed  as 
the  most  barren  hybrid.  They  also  resemble  hybrids  in 
several  other  respects,  which  need  not  here  be  specified 
in  detail, — such  as  their  sterility  not  corresponding 
in  degree  with  that  of  the  parent  plants, — the  unequal 
sterility  of  the  latter,  when  reciprocally  united, — 
and  the  varying  sterility  of  the  seedlings  raised  from 
the  same  seed-capsule. 

We  thus  have  two  grand  classes  of  cases  giving  results 
which  correspond  in  the  most  striking  manner  with 
those  which  follow  from  the  crossing  of  so-called  true 
and  distinct  species.  With  respect  to  the  difference 
between  seedlings  raised  from  cross  and  self  fertilised 
flowers,  there  is  good  evidence  that  this  depends  alto- 
gether on  whether  the  sexual  elements  of  the  parents 
have  been  sufficiently  differentiated,  by  exposure  to 
different  condition  or  by  spontaneous  variation.  It 
is  probable  that  nearly  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
extended  to  heterostyled  plants ;  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  discussing  the  origin  of  the  long- 
styled,  short-styled  and  mid-styled  forms,  which  all 
belong  to  the  same  species  as  certainly  as  do  the  two 
sexes  of  the  same  species.  We  have  therefore  no  right 
to  maintain   that  the   sterility  of  species  when  first 
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crossed  and  of  their  hybrid  offspring,  is  determined  by 
some  cause  fundamentally  different  Irom  that  which 
determinea  the  stei'ility  of  the  individuals  both  of 
ordinary  and  of  heterostyled  plants  when  united  in 
Tarious  ways.  Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  that  it  will 
take  many  years  to  remove  this  prejudice. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  wonderful  in  nature 
than  the  senaitiveneaa  of  the  sexual  elements  to  external 
influences,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  affinities.  We  see 
this  in  alight  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  being 
favourable  to  the  fertility  and  vigour  of  the  parents, 
while  certain  other  and  not  great  changes  cause  them 
to  be  quite  sterile  without  any  apparent  injury  to  their 
health.  We  see  how  sensitive  the  sexual  elements  of 
those  plants  must  be,  which  are  completely  sterile  with 
their  own  pollen,  but  are  fertile  with  that  of  any  other 
individual  of  the  same  species.  Such  plants  become 
either  more  or  leas  self-sterile  if  subjected  to  changed 
conditions,  although  the  change  may  be  far  from  great. 
The  ovules  of  a  heterostyled  trimorphic  plant  are 
affected  very  differently  by  pollen  from  the  three  sets 
of  stamens  belonging  to  the  same  species.  With 
ordinary  plants  the  pollen  of  another  variety  a  merely 
ofanotherindividual  of  the  same  variety  is  often  strongly 
prepotent  over  its  own  pollen,  when  both  are  placed 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  stigma.  In  those  great 
families  of  plants  containing  many  thousand  allied 
species,  the  stigma  of  each  distinguishes  with  tinerr- 
ing  certainty  its  own  pollen  from  that  of  every 
other  species. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sterility  of  dis- 
tinct species  when  first  crossed,  and  of  their  hybrid 
offspring,  depends  exclusively  on  the  natui'e  or  affi- 
nities of  their  sexual  elements.  We  ace  this  in  the 
want  of  any  close  correspondence  between  the  degree 
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of  sterility  and  the  amount  of  external  difference  in  the 
species  which  are  crossed ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  the 
wide  difference  in  the  results  of  crossing  reciprocally 
the  same  two  species; — that  is,  when  species  A  is 
crossed  with  pollen  from  B,  and  then  B  is  crossed  with 
pollen  from  A.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  just  been 
said  on  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  delicate  affinities 
of  the  reproductive  system,  why  should  we  feel  any 
surprise  at  the  sexual  elements  of  those  forms,  which 
we  call  species,  having  been  differentiated  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  incapable  or  only  feebly  capable 
of  acting  on  one  .another  ?  We  know  that  species  have 
generally  lived  under  the  same  conditions,  and  have 
retained  their  own  proper  characters,  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  varieties.  Long-continued  domestication 
eliminates,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  *  Variation  under 
Domestication,'  the  mutual  sterility  which  distinct 
species  lately  taken  from  a  state  of  nature  almost  always 
exhibit  when  intercrossed ;  and  we  can  thus  understand 
the  fact  that  the  most  different  domestic  races  of  animals 
are  not  mutually  sterile.  But  whether  this  holds  good 
with  cultivated  varieties  of  plants  is  not  known,  though 
some  fa^s  indicate  that  it  does.  The  elimination  of 
sterility  through  long-continued  domestication  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  varying  conditions  to 
which  our  domestic  animals  have  been  subjected ;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  this  same  cause  that  they  with- 
stand great  and  sudden  changes  in  their  conditions  of 
life  with  far  less  loss  of  fertility  than  do  natural  species. 
From  these  several  considerations  it  appears  probable 
that  the  difference  in  the  affinities  of  the  sexual 
elements  of  distinct  species,  on  which  their  mutual 
incapacity  for  breeding  together  depends,  is  caused  by 
their  having  been  habituated  for  a  very  long  period 
each  to  its  own  conditions,  and  to  the  sexual  elements 
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having  thus  acquired  firmly  fixed  aflSnities.  However 
this  may  be,  with  the  two  great  classes  of  cases  before 
us,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  self-fertilisation  and 
cross-fertilisation  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
and  those  relating  to  the  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
unions  of  heterostyled  plants,  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  tp 
assume  that  the  sterility  of  species  when  first  crossed 
and  of  their  hybrid  ofispring,  indicates  that  they 
diflfer  in  some  fundamental  manner  from  the  varieties 
or  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
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872;  of  odours,  374;  flowers 
adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  insects, 
875;  large  amount  of  poUen- 
grains,  876,  877 ;  transport  of 
poUen  by  insects,  377-879 ;  struc- 
ture and  conspicuousness  of 
flowers,  381 ;  pollen  from  a  dis- 
tinct plant,  388;  prepotent 
pollen,  393-400 

Fertility,  heights  and  weights,  re- 
lative, of  plants  crossed  by  a 
fresh  stock,  self-fertilised,  or 
intercrossed  (Table  G),  245- 
252 

Fertility  of  plants  as  influenced  by 
cross  and  self-fertilisation  (Table 
D),  812 ;  relative,  of  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  parents  (Table  E), 
314-319;  innate,  from  a  cross 
with  fresh  stock  (Table  F),  319 ; 
relative,  of  flowers  crossed  with 
pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  and 
their  own  pollen  (Table  G),  320  ; 
of  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
flowers,  324.  325 

Flowering,  period  of,  superiority  of 
crossed  over  self-fertilised,  291- 
297    . 

Flowers,  white,  larger  proportion 
smelling  sweetly,  374 ;  structure 
and  conspicuousness  of,  381 ;  con- 
spicuous and  inconspicuous,  385 ; 
papilionaceous,  o85 ;  fertilised 
with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant, 
388 

Forsythia  viridissima,  841 

Foxglove,  81 

Franklaud,  Dr.,  chemical  a£Qnity, 
456 

Fraxintia  omus,  402 

Fwnaria  capreolata,  366 

officinalis,  366 
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QALIUM. 

o. 

CkUium  aparine^  369 

Grallesio,  spontaneous  crossing  of 
oranges,  394 

Galton,  Mr.,  Limnanthes  dougloHi, 
146;  report  on  the  tables  of 
measurements,  16-19,  146,  234  ; 
self-fertilised  plants,  290,  291; 
superior  vigour  of  crossed  seed- 
lings in  Lathynu  odoratus,  353, 
355 

Gartner,  excess  of  pollen  injurious, 
24 ;  plants  fertilising  one  another 
at  a  considerable  distance,  152; 
Loheliafulgens,  179,  330 ;  sterility 
of  Verbascum  nigrum  f  330 ;  number 
of  poUen-giains  to  fertilise  Chum 
urhanum^  377  ;  experiments  with 
pollen.  379 

Gentry,  Mr.,  perforation  of  corolla, 
427 

€terania4ie«^  142 

Qeranium  phasum,  420 

Oerardia  pediculariaf  427 

Germination,  period  of,  and  relative 
weight  of  seeds  &om  crossed  and 
selt'-tertilised  flowers,  352-355 

Oeaneria  pendtUina^  92 ;  measure- 
ments, 92 ;  seeds,  322 

Gesneriacex^  92 

Cfeum  urbanum,  number  of  pollen- 
grains  for  fertilisation,  377 

Olaucium  luteum^  366 

Godron,  intercrossing  of  carrot,  172  ; 
Primula  grandiflora  affected  by 
pollen  of  Jr.  offidnalis,  378 ;  tulips, 
394 

Gh>uld,  humming-birds  frequenting 
Impatiens^  371 

OramukuseiB,  233,  440 

Gmnt.  Mr.,  bees  of  different  hives 
visiting  different  kinds  of  flowers, 
423 

Gray,  Asa,  sexual  relations  of  trees 
in  United  States,  412 ;  on  sexual 
reproduction,  439 


Hallet,  Major,  on  selection  of  grains 
of  cereals,  354 


HOFFMANN. 

Hassall,  Mr.,  number  of  pollen- 
grains  in  PsBony  and  Dandelion, 
376 ;  weight  of  pollen  produced 
by  one  plant  of  Bulrush,  405 

Heartsease,  123 

Hedychium,  364 

Hedijsarum  ondbrychis,  361 

Heights,  relative,  of  crossed  and 
self-fertilised  plants  (Table  A). 
240-243 

Heights,  weights,  and  fertility, 
summary,  238-284 

Henschel's  experiments  with  pollen, 
379 

Henslow,  Rev.  G.,  cross  fertilisa- 
tion in  8arothamnu8  8Copariu8f 
164 

Herbert  on  cross-fertilisation,  7; 
pollen  brought  from  distant 
plants,  378 ;  spontaneous  crossing 
of  rhododendrons,  394 

Hero,  descendantti  of  the  plant,  47- 
51,  238;  its  self-fertilisation,  349 

Heterocentron  mexioanum^  361 

Hibiscus  africanusy  140;  measure- 
ments, 140 ;  result  of  experiments, 
277;  early  flowering  of  crossed 
plant,  292, 296 ;  number  of  pollen- 
grains  for  fertilisation,  377 

Hildebrand  on  pollen  of  Digitalis 
purpurea^  82;  Thunbergia  alataj 
96 ;  experiments  on  Eschscholtzia 
eali/omica,  110  ;  Viola  tricolor, 
123 ;  Lobelia  ramosa^  176 ;  Fago- 
pyrum  esculentum,  228 ;  self-fertili- 
sation of  Zea  mays,  233 ;  CorydcUis 
cava,  331;  Bypecoum  arandi- 
Jhrum,  331,  355i;  and  jf.  pro- 
cum56tw,  331, 366;  sterility  of  £bcA- 
schoUzia^  332 ;  experiments  on  self- 
fertilisation,  340 ;  Corydalis  lutea, 
359 ;  spontaneously  self-fertilised 
flowers,  366 ;  various  mechanical 
structure  to  check  self-fertilisa- 
tion, 382 ;  early  separation  of  the 
sexes,  400 ;  on  Aristclochia,  417 ; 
fertilisation  of  the  Qraminex,  440 ; 
wide  dissemination  of  seeds,  450 

Hoffmann,  Prof.  H.,  self-fertilised 
capsules  of  Papaver  somniferumt 
108,  3(56;  Ad(mis  sesttvaHB,  129, 
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86S:  ymtoneooi  TariaUlity  of 
PIM6OMI0  wmlH/hmif  151 ;  Mlf- 
tetiliMtion  of  kidney-beui,  lfi2 ; 
Papaver  ahimm,  881 ;  ■torility 
of  Corydaiti  mjUtla,  »58;  Lkmm 

Honey-dew,  402 

Uouker,   Dr^   Ewrydle  fen»  ftnd 

VieUHa  regia,  each  prodocing 

■eyeral  flowers  at  oiice,  865;  on 

■exiud  relation  of  trees  in  New 

ZealttDd.  411 
Hcme-oheetnut,  899 
Hnmble-beeB,  416:  tee  Bees 
Humboldt,  on  the  grains  of  cereals, 

854 
Hnmming-birds  a  means  of  oroes- 

fertilisation,  871 
Hyaointh,  a94 
Hybrid  plants,  tendency  to  reTert  to 

their  parent  forms,  879 
Hypeoowm  grand^lorvm,  881, 859 
jMVOiim&eni,  831, 866 


I. 


Iberis  umbeUata  (var.  hermenand)^ 
103 :  measurement,  104r-106 
cross  by  fresh  stocks,  105 
remarks  on  experiments,  262 
superiority  of  crossed  over  self- 
fertilised  seedlings,  289;  early 
flowering,  292 ;  number  of  seeds, 
815;  highly  self-fertile,  365; 
prepotency  of  other  pollen,  392 

amaraf  365 

Impatiens  frequented  by  humming- 
birds, 371 

harhigera,  366 

fvlva,  341,  367 

noli-me-tangere,  367 

paUicia,  341 

Inheritance,  force  of,  in  plants,  305 

Insects,  means  of  cross-fertilisation, 
371 ;  attracted  by  bright  colours, 
372;  by  oduurs,  374;  by  con- 
spicuous flowers,  383;  dark 
streaks  and  marks  as  guides  for, 
872;  flowers  adapted  to  certain 
kinds,  375 


ments,  29-49;  flowers  on  same 
plant  crossed,  41-44;  cross  widi 
nesh  stock,  45-47;  descendants 
oi  Hero,  47-51 ;  summary  of 
measQrenients,52;  diagram  show- 
ing mean  heights,  58 ;  summary 
of  observations,  58-62;  of  experi- 
ments, 257-259;  saperiority  of 
crossed,  289;  early  flowering, 
291,  297 ;  eflfects  d  uterorossing, 
800;  uniform  ooloor  of  self-fer- 
tilised, 808;  seeds,  814^  822. 824 ; 
highly  self-fiBrtUe,  868;  prepo- 
tency of  other  pollen,  ^7 

Iris,  secretion  of  saooharine  matter 
firom  calyx,  402 

lioloiiMi,  176, 864 


J. 


Juglam  regia,  990 


KaUnia  laHfolia,  859 

Kemer,  on  protection  of  the  pollen, 
376;  on  the  single  daily  flower 
of  VtUarsia  parrMssifolia,  390 ; 
pollen  carried  by  wind,  405,  406, 
412 

Eidney-bean,  152 

Kitchener,  Mr.,  on  the  action  of  the 
stigma,  64;  on  Viola  tricolor ,  123 

Knight,  A.,  on  the  sexual  intercourse 
of  plants,  7 ;  crossing  varieties  of 
peas,  168;  sexual  reproduction, 
439 

Eohl-rabi,  prepotency  of  pollen, 
393 

Eolreuter  on  cross-fertilisation,  7; 
number  of  pollen-grains  necessary 
for  fertilisation,  24 ;  sexual  affini- 
ties of  Nicotiana,  210 ;  Verhascum 
phceniceumy  330 ;  experiments 
with  pollen  of  Hibiscus  vest- 
oariuSy  377 

Kuhn  adopts  the  term  cleistogene, 
90 

Kurr,  on  excretion  of  nectar,  402  - 
removal  of  corolla,  420 
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LABIATA 


LabiaUB,93 

Lactuoa  sativaj  173,869;  measure- 
ment, 174;  prepotency  of  other 
pollen,  397 

Lamivm  album,  389,  416 

purpurewn,  416 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  153-160;  mea- 
surements, 157-160 ;  remarks 
on  experiments,  265;  period  of 
flowering,  295 ;  cross-fertilisation, 
304;  seeds,  316,325;  self-fertile, 
367 

grandiflorus,  155,  360 

ni88olia,  367 

—  iylvestriSf  perforation  of  ooroUa, 
429 

Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Messrs.,  oon- 
sumption  of  inorganic  matter  by 
plants,  448 

Laxton,  Mr.,  crossing  varieties  of 
peas,  163,  305 

Leoop.  Cyclamen  repandum,  215 ;  on 
Fujnaria^jeaSj  359 ;  annual  plants 
rarely  dioecious,  413 

Leersia  oryzoides,  350 

Leguminosx,  147 ;  summary  on  the, 
168 

Leighton,  Rev.  W.  A.,  on  Phcueolw 
midtiJhruSy  151 ;  Acacia  magnifioa, 
405 

,  Leptofsiphon  androsaceus,  368 

Leschenaultia  formosa,  364 

Lettuce,  173 

lAlium  auratum^  341 

Limnanthea  douglasii,  145 ;  measure- 
ments, 146;  oorly  flowering  of 
crossed,  293;  seeds,  316,  323; 
highly  self-fertile,  367;  prepo- 
tency of  other  pollen,  397 

Linaria  vulgaris,  9,  88 ;  seeds,  322 ; 
self-sterile,  363 

cyndtalaria,  384, 422 

Lindley  on  Fwnaria,eea^  359 

Link,  hypopetalous  nectary  in 
Chironia  deoussata,  403 

Linum  grandiflorum,  343 

udtatissimwnf  366 

Ztocwoce^B,  170 


Lobelia  mntM,  176;  secretion  of 
nectar  in  sunsbine,  403 ;  experi- 
ments with  bees,  420 

Lobdiafulgens,  179 ;  measurements, 
180-182 ;  summary  of  experi- 
ments, 274;  early  flowering  of 
self-fertilised,  291,  294,  295; 
seeds,  323 ;  sterile  unless  visited 
by  humble-bees,  364 

— ^  ramoia,  176;  measurements, 
177,  178;  early  flowering  of 
crossed,  293,  295;  seeds,  825; 
self-sterile,  364 

tenuior,  176 

Loiseleur-Deslongohamp,  on  the 
grains  of  cereals,  354 

Lotus  oomiculatusy  361 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  cross-fertilisation 
of  flowers,  6;  on  Viola  tricolor, 
123;  bees  distinguishing  colours, 
373 ;  instinct  of  bees  and  insects 
sucking  nectar,  415 

Lupinusluteust  147 ;  measurements, 
148 ;  early  flowering  of  self-ferti- 
lised, 294,  296;  self-fertile,  367; 
prepotency  of  other  pollen,  397 

pilosus,  149 ;  self-fertile,  367 

Lychnis  dioicay  411 


Macnab,  Mr.,  on   the   shorter   or 

longer  stamens  of  rhododendrons, 

298 
Mahonia  aquifoliumt  895 

repens,  395 

MalvaoesB,  140 

MarcgraviaeesB,  404 

Masters,  Mr.,  cross-fertilisation  in 

Pisum  sativum,   161;    cabbages 

affected  by  pollen  at  a  distance, 

378 
,  Dr.  Maxwell,  on  honey-dew, 

402 
Measurements,    summary  of,  241 ; 

Table   A,    240-243;    Table    B, 

244 :  Table  0.  245-252 
Medicago  ZuotiZtna,  368 
Meehan,    Mr.,   fertilising  Pekmia 

vioiacea  by  night  moth,  188 
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JTatoifofiMMM!,  298 

MdUoim  cjfieindlU^  860 

MereuricUtB  annua,  418 

Miller,  Professor,  on  chemioal  affi- 
nity, 456 

Mimilua  luteui^  effects  of  croesing, 
10;  crossed  and  self-fertilised 
plants,  64-70 ;  measurements,  TO- 
TS ;  cross  with  a  distinct  stock,  72- 
75;  intercrossed  on  same  plant, 
75-78 ;  summary  of  observations, 
78-81 ;  of  experiments,  259-261 ; 
superiority  of  crossed  plants,  286 ; 
simultaneous  flowering,  294,  296 ; 
effeeta  of  intercrossing,  801 ; 
uniform  colour  of  self-fertilised, 
307 ;  beeds,  315,  319,  322,  324  ; 
highly  «elf-fertile,  348,  369 ;  pre- 
potency of  other  pollen,  392,  397 

roMtiS,  63 

Miner,  Mr.,  red  clover  never  sucked 
by  hive-bees  in  the  United  States, 
861 

Mirabilis^  dwarfed  plants  raised  by 
using  too  few  pollen-grains,  298  ; 
number  of  grains  necessary  lor 
fertilisation,  377 

Mitchell,  Dr.,  on  first  cousins  inter- 
marrying, 4G0 

Monochcetum  enniferum^  364 

Moore,  Mr.,  on  Cinerarias,  335 

Miiller,  Fritz,  on  Posoqueria 
fragrans^  5,  391 ;  experiments  on 
hybrid  Abutilons  and  BignoniaSj 
305,  306;  large  number  of 
orchidaceous  genera  sterile  in 
their  native  home,  also  Bignonia 
and  Tabemaemontana  echinata, 
331 ;  sterility  of  Eschscholtzia 
califomicay  332,  342 ;  Ahutilon 
danmnif\  334;  experiments  in 
self-fertilisation,  340 ;  self-sterile 
plants,  341 ;  incapacity  of  pollen- 
tubes  to  penetrate  the  stigma, 
342  ;  cross-fertilisation  by  means 
of  birds,  371 ;  imperfectly  deve- 
loped male  and  female  Termites, 
380 ;  food-bodies  in  Ceeropia^  404 

Miiller,  Hermann,  fertilisation  of 
flowers  by  insects,  6,  7 ;  on 
Digitalis  purpurea   82;    Caloeo- 


laria,  87 ;  Linaria  tmlgaris,  88 ; 
Veiixucum  nigrwot  89;  the 
common  cabbage,  98;  Papaoer 
dubium,  107 ;  Viola  tricolor,  123, 
124;  structure  of  Delphinium 
conaolida^  129 ;  of  Lupinus  lutea, 
147;  flowers  of  Pitum  sativum^ 
160, 161 ;  on  Sarothamnus  eeopa- 
rius  not  secreting  nectar,  164  ; 
Apium  pelroselinumj  172  ;  Borago 
offieinaiis,  185 ;  red  clover  visited 
by  hive-bees  in  Germany,  361 ; 
insects  rarely  visiting  Fumaria 
officinalis,  366;  comparison  of 
lowland  and  alpine  species,  875 ; 
structure  of  plants  adapted  to 
cross  and  self- fertilisation,  380; 
large  conspicuous  flowers  more 
frequently  visited  by  insects  than 
small  inconspicuous  ones,  383; 
Solanum  generally  unattractive 
to  insects,  387 ;  Lamium  album, 
389 ;  on  aneuiophilous  plants, 
400  ;  fertilisation  of  Plantago, 
401 ;  secretion  of  nectar,  405 ; 
instinct  of  bees  sucking  nectar, 
415;  bees  frequenting  flowers  of 
the  same  species,  416;  cause  of 
it,  419;  powers  of  vision  and 
discrimination  of  bees,  422 

Miiller,  Dr.  H.,  hive-bees  occa- 
sionally perforate  the  flower  of 
Erica  tetralix,  427 ;  calyx  and 
corolla  of  Ehinanthus  alectero— 
lophus  bored  by  Bmnbus  mastru- 
catus,  432 

Munro,  Mr.,  some  species  of  Onci- 
dium  and  Maxillaria  sterile 
with  own  pollen,  331 

Myrtaceae,  412 


K. 


N'ageli  on  odours  attracting  insects, 
374  ;  sexual  relations,  409 

Natural  selection,  effect  upon  self- 
sterility  and  self-fertilisation,  345, 
346 

Naudin  on  number  of  pollen-grains 
necessary  for  fertilisation,  24 ; 
Petunia  viokuiea,  188 


IHDBZ. 
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NEOTAB. 

Nectar  regarded  as  an  exoretioD,  402 

Nemophiia  insignU,  182;  measure- 
ments, 183-185;  early  flowering 
of  crossed  plant,  293 ;  effects  of 
cross  and  self-fertilisation,  303; 
seeds,  316,  323 

Nepeta  gleehoma,  416 

Nicotiana  gliUinosa,  210 

tabcumm,  203 ;  meapurements, 

205-208 ;  cross  with  fresh  stnck, 
210 ;  measurements,  212-215 : 
summary  of  experiments,  266, 267, 
279 ;  superiority  of  crossed  plants, 
288-290;  early  flowering,  293- 
295;  seeds,  323,  325;  experi- 
ments on,  349 ;  self-fertile,  368 

Nolana  prostrata,  186;  measure- 
ments, 187;  crossed  and  self- 
fertilised  plants,  277;  number  of 
capsules  and  seeds,  821,  323; 
self-fertile,  368 

Nolanacese,  186 

NympkiBaj35S,965. 


0. 


Odours  emitted  by  flowers  attraotiye 
to  insects,  374 

Ogle.  Dr.,  on  Digitalis  purpurea, 
82 ;  Gfesneria,  92 ;  PTiaseolus  mttl' 
tiflorus,  151,  3G0,  431;  perfora- 

•  tion  of  corolla,  426 ;  case  of  the 
Monkshood,  428 

OruigraceaB,  169 

Onion,  prepotency  of  other  pollen, 
393 

Ononis  minuHssima,  167 ;  measure- 
ments, 168;  seeds,  823;  self- 
fertile,  367 

Ophrys  apt/era,  850,  869,  439 

—    muselfera,  384,  406 

Oranges,  spontaneous  crossing,  894 

OrchidesB,  864,  369;  excretion  of 
saccharine  matter,  402 

Orchis,  fly,  406 

Origanum  vulgare,  94;  measure- 
mentti,  95;  early  flowering  of 
crossed  plant,  292;  effects  of 
interoroeslng,  301 


FHAflBOIiTnk 


P. 


PiBony,  number  of  pollen-igratns, 
376 

Papavera^ieas,  107 

Papaver  alpinumy  331,  858 

argemonoides,  366 

hra^steatum,  108 

dubium,  107        . 

orientale,  108 

rhceas,  107 

somniferum,  108,  831,  865 

vagum^    107 ;    measurementa, 

109;  number  of  capsules,  315; 
seeds,  o58 ;  prepotency  of  other 
pollen,  397 

PapillsB  of  the  Viola  tricolor  at- 
tractive to  insects,  124 

Parsley,  172 

Passiflora  aXata,  830,  334 

gracilis,  171 ;   measurements, 

171;  crossed  and  self-fertilised, 
276;  seeds,  323;  self  -  fertile, 
865 

Passifloraoem,  171,  857 

Pea,  common,  160,  851 

Pelargonium  zonale,  142;  measure- 
ments, 143;  effects  of  inter- 
crossing, 301 ;  almost  self-sterile, 
359 

Pentstemon  argutus,  perforated  co- 
rolla, 426,  428,  433 

Petunia  violacea,  188;  measure- 
mentd,  189-203;  weight  of  seed 
196 ;  cross  with  fresh  stock,  190- 
201 ;  relative  fertility,  201-203 ; 
colour,  203 ;  summary  of  experi- 
ments, 265,  274;  superiority  of 
crossed  over  self-fertilised,  289; 
early  flowering,  298,  294 ;  uniform 
colour  of  self-fertilised,  309; 
seeds,  816,  819,  323,  825;  self- 
sterile,  862 

Phalaris  oanarienaiSf  235 ;  measuie- 
ments,  236,  287 ;  early  flowering 
of  crossed,  298 
Phaseolus  ooceineus,  150 

muUiflorus,  150 ;  measurement, 

152;  partially  sterUe,  168,  880; 
oroBsed  and  self-fertUiaed,  276; 
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aarlr  flowering  of  croflaed,  898; 
■eedB,  316 ;  penorated  by  humble- 
bees,  430 

Pk(ueolu8  vulgarii,  153;  self-fertile, 
168,367 

Pitum  aativum^  160 ;  measurements, 
162;  seld«)m  intcroroes,  169; 
summary  Of  experimentis,  264, 
278 ;  self-fertUe,  367 

Plants,  oroB^ed,  greater  oonsti- 
tutional  vigour,  2i35 

P2enmia,  364 

PoUmonicusesBj  182 

Pollen,  relative  fertility  of  flowers 
crossed  from  a  distinct  plant,  or 
with  their  own,  820;  difference 
of  results  in  Nolana  prostrata^  321. 
823;  crossed  and  self-fertilisea 
plants,  again  crossed  from  a 
distinct  plant  and  their  own  pol- 
len, 324  ;  sterile  with  their  own, 
830-338;  seiuiself-sterile,  338- 
840;  loss  of,  376;  number  of 
grains  in  Dandelion,  Pseony,  and 
Wistaria  sinensis,  376;  number 
necessary  for  fertilisation,  377 ; 
transported  from  flow»  r  to  flower, 
377 ;  prepotincy,  391-400  ;  abori- 
ginally the  sole  attraction  to  in- 
sects, 402  ;  quantity  produced  by 
anei)iophilou»  plants,  405 

Polyanthus,  prepotency  over  cow- 
slip, 396 

PolygoneXy  228 

Posoqueria  fragrans,  5,  391 

Potato,  387 

Poterium  sanguisorha,  407 

Potts,  heads  of  Anthomis  melanura 
covered  with  pollen,  371 

Primrose,  Chinese,  225 

Primula  elatior,  422,  427 

grandiflora,  378 

mollis,  368 

officinalis,  378 

scotica.  3G2 

sinensis,  225,  279 ;  measure- 
ments, 227;  early  flowering  of 
crossed,  293,  296 

— ^  veris  (var.  officinalis),  219; 
measurements,  221 ;  result  of  ex- 
periments, 267,  268 ;  early  flower- 


lALTIA. 

ing  of  onMted,  298;  seeds,  817: 
■elf-fertility,  351 ;  piepotenoy  of 
dark  red  polyanthus,  396 

Primulaoea!,  215 

Pringlea,  408 

Proieacex  of  Australia,  412 

Prunus  avium,  403 

'        laurooeroMUS,  404 

PUrii  aquUina,  404 


Badi8h,893 

BanunetiUusem,  128 

Banunculua  aaris,  365 

Baphanus  sativus,  365,  893 

Beinke,  nectar-«ecreting  glands  of 
Prtmus  avium,  403 

Beseda  lutea,  117;  measurements, 
118,  119;  result  of  experiments, 
339;  self  fertile,  365 

odorata,  119;   measurements, 

120-123 ;  self-fertilised  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded by  crossed,  289 ;  seeds,  316; 
want  of  correspondence  between 
seeds  and  vigour  of  offspring, 
328;  result  of  experimt'nts,  336; 
sterilo  and  self-fertile,  358,  365 

Resedacex,  117 

Rheum  rhaponticum,  401 

RJiexia  glandulosa,  364 

Rhododendron,  spontaneous  cross- 
ing, 394 

Rhododendron  azaloides,  432 

Rhubarb,  394,  401 

Rihes  aureum,  432 

Riley,  Mr.,  pollen  carried  by  wind, 
405 ;  Yucca  moth,  418 

Rodgers,  Mr.,  secretion  of  nectar  in 
Vanilla,  408 

Rye,  experiment  on  pollen  of,  376 


8. 


Salvia  coccinea,  93 ;  measurements, 
93;  early  flowering  of  crossed, 
292 ;  seeds,  315,  322 ;  partially 
self-sterile,  363 

glutiiwsa,  427 
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SALVIA. 

Salvia  grahomU  426, 428,  433 

tenori,  362 

SarothamnuB  tooparius,  163;  mea- 
surements, 165-167 ;  superiority 
of  crossed  seedlings,  285,  289 ; 
seeds,  323;  self-sterile,  360 

Soahiosa  atro-purpureaf  172;  mea- 
surements, 172,  173 

Scarlfct-runner,  150 

Scott,  J.,  Papaver  somniferum,  108 ; 
sterility  of  Verbascum,  330 ;  On- 
eidium  and  Maxillaria,  331  ;  on 
Primula  scotia  and  Cortusa  mai- 
thioli,  362 

Sorophulariaceas,  63 

Self-fertile  varieties,  appearance  o^ 
347-351 

Self-fertilisation,  mechanical  struc- 
ture to  check,  382 

Self-sterile  plants,  829-347;  wide 
distribution  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  341 ;  diflTer- 
ence  in  plants,  342;  cause  of 
self-sterility,  343;  affected  by 
changed  conditions,  344-346 ; 
necessity  of  differentiation  in  the 
sexual  elements,  317 

Senecio  cru&ntus^  335,  364 

heritierit  3H5 

maderensis,  335 

populifoh'uSy  335 

tusnlaginis,  335 ' 

Sharpe,  Messrs.,  precautions  against 
intercrossing;,  395 

Snow-flake,  176 

Solanaceas,  188 

Solanum  tuberosum^  362,  387 

Specularia  perfoliata,  174 

speculum,  174 ;  measurements, 

175,  176;  crossed  and  self-ferti- 
lised, 276;  early  flowering  of 
crossed,  293;  seeds,  323;  self- 
fertile,  369 

Spencer,  Herbert,  chemical  affinity, 
457 

Spiranthes  autumnalia,  391,  421 

Spreu^el,  C.  K.,  fertilisation  of 
flowers  by  insects,  5,  6 ;  VicHa 
tricolor,  123;  colours  in  flowers 
attract  and  f<uide  insects,  372, 
373 ;  on  Aristolochia,  417 ;  Aeoni- 


ium  napeUus,  428 ;  Importance  of 

insects  in  fertilising  flowers,  455 
Stachys  coceinea,  426,  428,  433 
SteUaria  media,  367 
Strachey,  General,  perforated  flowers 

in  the  Himalaya,  434 
Strawberry,  394 
Strelitzia  fertilised  by  the  Nectarini- 

desB,  371 
Structure  of  plants  adapted  to  (»on 

and  self  fertilisation,  380 
Swale,  Mr.,  garden  lupine  not  visited 

by  bees  in  New  Zealand,  150 
Sweet-pea,  153 


T. 


TaibemaBmontana  eehinatay  331,  362 
Tables  of  measurements  of  heights, 

weights,  and  fertility  of  plants, 

240-270 
Termites,     imperfectly     developed 

males  and  females,  380 
Thuribergia  alata,  96,  277,  831 
Thyme,  419 
Tinzmann,  on  Solwnwn  tuberonm^ 

362.  388 
Tobacco,  203 
Transmission  of  the  good  effects  of 

a  cross  to  later  generations,  303 
Trees,  separated  sexes,  411 
Trifolium  arvenae^  367,  884 

incarnatunit  361 

minus,  368 

praUnse,  361,  426,  434 

proeumbena,  368 

repens,  361 

Tropxolum  minus,  144;    measnre- 

meDi",  145 ;    early  flowering  of 

crossed,  293;  seeds,  316,  323 

tricolor  J  427 ;  seeds,  823 

Tolips,  394 
TffpJukt  ^05 


UnibeUi/erx,  172 

Urban,  Ig.,  fertilisation  of  Medicago 
lupuUna,  368 
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TAVraUJA. 


V. 


VanddUa  nummularifoUa,  90,  278 ; 

■eedB,  315,  322 ;  self-fertile,  369 
Vanilla,  Beoretion  of  nectar,  403 
Verboicum  lyehnitit,  89,  841,  869 

nigrum,  89,  830,  31 1 

phcmiceum,  830,  341,  364 

thaptui,    89 :    measurements, 

90;  self-fertile,  841,  3t)9 
Yerlot  on  Convolvultu  trieolory  55 ; 

interorosbing  uf  NemopkiUi,  183 ; 

of  Leptonphon,  394 
Veronica  agrestisy  369 
'        chamoidrys,  369 
^—  hedersefolia,  869 
Vioiafaba,  360,  404 

hirtuta,  367 

$ativa,  367,  403.  404 

Victoria  regia,  365 
Villarsia  parnasH/olia,  390 
Vilmorin  on  transmitting  character 

to  offspring,  451 
Vinca  major^  S62 
rosea,  362 


Viola  oanina^  357 
tricolor^   1 23 


measurements. 


126,  127 ;  superiority  of  crossed 
plants,  286,  289;  period  of 
flowering,  292,  296;  eftects  of 
cross-fertilisation,  304 ;  seeds, 
316,  325;  partiully  sterile,  358; 
corolla  removed,  420 

Violaceae,  123 

Viscaria  ocuiata,  130;  measure- 
ment,   132'    average  height  of 


eratMd  and  self-fertilised,  276; 
■imnltaneous  flowering,  295 ; 
seeds,  816,  328;  self-fertile,  367 


Wallace,  Mr.,  the  beaks  and  faces 

of  brush-tongaed  lories  coyered 

with  pollen,  371 
Wasps  attracted  by  Epipactu  lati- 

fotia,  875 
Weights,  relative,  of  crossed  and 

self-fertilised    plants,  244,    283; 

and    period    of    germination   of 

seeds,  352-355 
Wilder,  Mr.,  fertilisation  of  flowers 

with  their  own  pollen,  341 
Wilson,  A.  J.,   superior  vigour  of 

crossed    seedlings    in    Brasnca 

eampestri*  ruta  baga,  353 
WUtaria  sinensis,  376,  427 


Y. 


Yucca  moth,  448 


Zea  mays,  16,  233 ;  measurements, 
16-18.  234;  difference  of  height 
between  crossed  and  sel  f-fertilised, 
288 ;  early  flowering  of  crossed, 
293 ;  self-fertile,  369 ;  prepotency 
of  other  pollen,  397 


r 
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